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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


59, Gower-street, March 10. 

Mr. Urnsan,—I feel called upon to make 
a few remarks on a notice which has lately 
appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine, upon 
the new Church ia Little Queen-street, lately 
erected under my superintendence. If E.1.C. 
will take the trouble to walk no further than 
into Westminster Abbey, or the Temple 
Church, which [ merely select as being 
close at hand, he will find numerous exam- 
ples of the hoops or girdles, as he calls them, 
of the existence of which in Gothic columns 
he appears to be so profoundly ignorant. As 
to their being painted black in the Queen- 
street Church, the assertion, like many 
others he has made, is at variance with the 
fact. They are, as they appear to be, rings 
of cast metal, and are intended for use, not 
merely for ornament. With respect to the 
form of the columns, I regret that I cannot 
enlighten E. I. C. without sending him on a 
longer journey, as they are taken from a 
genuine and very beautiful example at Win- 
chester; although the form is common, and 
is to be found in very many aucient build- 
ings. For the knobs or bosses in the tracery 
of the windows, which he calls a favourite 
decoration of the carpenter's Gothic school, 
I refer him to Westminster Abbey, Salis- 
bury Cathedral, Newstead Abbey, Winches- 
ter College, and numberless other places, 
where exainples of them are to be found of 
every age, from the 13th to the 16th centu- 
ries inclusive. 


Yours, Xe. Francis Beprorp, 





Mr. Ursan,—Your correspondent on the 
new Peerages fails to notice the singularity 
of Earl Ludlow’s being gazetted Baron Lud- 
low, without any local addition as heretofore 
usual, 

Could your correspondent the young De- 
vonian refer to any more particular account 
of the Pomeroys of Engesden; of which 
family Arthur Pomeroy, who took the de- 
gree of A.M. at Cambridge in 1664, and 
died Dean of Cork, is said to have been ? 

In your last volume, part ii. : 

Page 407: If there be no patent for the 
re-grant (so called here), of the Earldom of 
Waterford, the Peers of Ireland must have 
admitted the Earl’s proxy in 1661, by virtue 
of a writ of summons; if so, the new Earl- 
dom was one descendible to female heirs 
from the grantee? 

Page 463: read the Hon. P. B. de Bla- 
quiere; not B. P. Le Blaquiere. 

Page 465: You state Lord Le Despen- 
cer’s baronetcy, 1787; though you after- 
wards mention him as having succeeded his 
father Sir Thomas in 1781. The date of 
the Stapleton Baronetcy is 1679, Debrett’s 


Peerage commits the same error in stating 
1787 as the date. 

Page 467 : General Loftus was of the fa- 
mily of Killyan, co. Meath; I believe the 
chief representative of it, and the male heir 
of the Loftus family, ennobled in three 
branches (all now extinct) with distinct 
peerages. The Marquess of Ely’s family 
has also been ennobled, under the name of 
Loftus, being heir in the female line to the 
elder branch; but he is a Tottenham. 

Page 478 : for Moperath read Maperath. 

In your present volume : 

Page 23 : There is no ** Earl” of Downe ; 
probably Dawnay, Visc. Downe, is meant ; 
or Lord Doune, son of the Earl of Moray. 

Page 24: No * Earl” of Carbery exists ; 
read Lord Carbery. 

Page 79: the late Countess of Orkney’s 
maiden name was O' Bryen, not O’Brien; the 
old Earls of Thomond wrote the name 
O'Brien; but the Earls of Inchiquin, now 
Marquesses of Thomond, use the x. 

Page 80: Lord Fitzgerald, and his bro- 
ther the Dean, took the name of Vesey after 
not before ‘his own.’ They were so 
obliged to do by a testamentary injunction ; 
which, however, has been virtually, though 
not literally eluded, by their adding another 
Fitzgerald after Vesey. Lord F. is William 
Fitzgerald Vesey Fitzgerald. 

Page 92: read John Lord Sheffield. 

Page 94: read Ballykilcavan, not Bally- 
kileavan. 

Page 188: read Valentina Alicia, not 
Letitia. Yours, &c. G. H. W. 





C. L. G. remarks : «* Mr. Crofton Croker 
having obtained an autograph of Spenser, 
perhaps he may also be successful in ascer- 
taining the name of his wife, the daughter 
of a Cork merchant; see the Epithalamium. 
Spenser’s exact relationship to the ennobled 
Spencers has never, I believe, been defined ; 
though no doubt is entertained of its exis- 
tence. Who is the present owner of Kil- 
colman ?” 

The ornamental tile communicated by H. 
H. W. is too much of a fragment to afford 
any information. His letter on the Annesley 
family was forwarded to our correspondent 
who made the enquiry. 

We told C.S. in p. 98, that R. S. Cotton, 
esq. was father of Lord Combermere, and of 
course presumed he would be able to refer 
to the Peerages for further information. He 
will find a pedigree of the family in Orme- 
rod’s History of Cheshire. 

C. (p. 2) is informed that Leightonville 
Priory, co. Salop, is of modern construction 
only ; in the garden of Mr. Leighton, near 
Shrewsbury. 
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CRIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


MINOR PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 18. 

AT a time when so many of the 
other old institutions of the country 
are going to ruin, it is no small con- 
solation to the lovers of antiquity to 
find the Gentleman’s Magazine still 
keeping its place in all its pristine pre- 
eminence. It is not every department 
of literature that can boast of a pe- 
riodical publication which has sur- 
vived a hundred summers and winters 
without flagging in spirit or diminish- 
ing in value. The only rival in longe- 
vity to the Gentleman’s Magazine that 
I am aware of, is the French Journal 
des Scavans, or Journal of the Learned, 
which, commencing in the year 1665, 
made its appearance with uninterrupt- 
ed regularity to (I believe) the year 
1797, a period of one hundred and 
thirty-two years. At that point of 
time it ceased to exist, and was not 
resumed till the year 1817, since which 
it must of course, in counting the age 
of periodicals, be taken as a new work. 
There is thus one superior in length 
of continuation to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine; but that one superior, as 
it has already come to the end of its 
course, the junior, which still holds 
on untired, may, and it is to be hoped 
will, at length overtake. It is a singu- 
lar proof of the strength of constitu- 
tion which a work constructed on an 
original plan will always be found to 
possess, when compared with the nu- 
merous imitations to which it is sure to 
give birth, that the two oldest Periodi- 
cals in the world are the first Review 
and the first Magazine that ever ap- 
peared in it. France is proud of her 
De Satxo, let England be no less 
proud of her Epwarp Cave; and let 
equal honour be bestowed on the me- 
mory of him who shall invent a third 
kind of publication as amusing and as 
useful. 

My present object in addressing 
you, Mr. Urban, is to consign to your 


faithful guardianship a short review 
of a few of our modern Periodicals, 
whose fate will in all probability be 
far from resembling that of the work 
you have so long conducted. As it is 
not perhaps desirable that all record 
of their existence should perish with 
them, a page or two of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine may be advanta- 
geously employed in the commemora- 
tion of their history, for the benefit of 
those who, a few years hence, will 
otherwise be unable to find any trace 
of their once having played their 

‘* Fantastic tricks before high Heaven.’ 
Many are the works whose very 
names would ere now have been irre- 
coverably lost, but from their having 
been cursorily, perhaps accidentally, 
mentioned in your pages; and I am 
afraid there are but too many of those 
which flourish, or seem to flourish, at 
the beginning of the year of Grace 
1832, which are destined to a similar 
obscurity long before the year of 
Grace 1841. 

It is true that a few of that nume- 
rous batch of publications mentioned by 
you in a leading article in June 1825, 
still keep their heads above water. 
Stability has here, as elsewhere, be- 
longed to the patriarchs of the race. 
—The Mechanics’ Magazine, the first 
and the best of the mechanics’ jour- 
nals; and The Mirror, the first and 
best of the illustrated twopenny weekly 
miscellanies, are still in the full flow 
of a prosperity which they merit by 
the constant improvement their pages 
are manifesting. The present editor 
of the Mirror, Mr. Timbs, is certainly 
superior in judgment and information 
to his predecessor Mr. Byerley, though 
we fear (in reviewing, Mr. Urban, you 
will allow me to borrow your we,) 
he can hardly be complimented on 
the elegance of his style. The con- 
ductor of the Mechanics’ Magazine, 
Mr. J. C. Robertson, is, on the con- 
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trary, if we may judge by the reviews 
which appear in his work, a writer of 
no mean acquirements; and the pages 
of his miscellany, though perhaps a 
little too open to controversial squab- 
bles, abound with interesting infor- 
mation, often derived from original 
sources.— The Pulpit, the first periodi- 
cal founded on the ingenious idea of 
giving faithful reports of sermons 
taken from the mouths of the preach- 
ers, still goes on its way rejoicing, 
under the able superintendence of Mr. 
Harding, the short-hand writer. Part 
of the original plan, however, has 
never been carried into execution,— 
that of giving occasional views of the 
new Churches, with strictures on their 
architectural merits. This would, per- 
haps, be more to be regretted than it 
is at present, if it were not that the 
Mirror now affords this kind of in- 
formation to that class of readers 
which cannot afford to purchase the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, by copying 
from its pages the delineations of our 
recent ecclesiastical structures, and 
the observations of E. I. C.—Another 
publication, on the plan of the Pul- 
pit, makes its appearance, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Hodges, and 
the title of The Preacher. If there be 
room for two periodicals of this class, 
we wish it success; but if the con- 
trary be the case, as the discontinua- 
tion of many successive rivals of the 
Pulpit would lead us to conjecture, 
we hope the earlier of the two will 
not prove the sufferer.— The Olio, con- 
ducted, we understand, by Mr. Job- 
bins, is of a different character; its 
contents are chiefly prose tales and 
poetical legends, the value of which is 
of course exceedingly variable. The 
contributors to its pages are under- 
stood to be young authors desirous of 
trying their imaginative powers. To 
many of these we are afraid no en- 
couragement to proceed ought to be 
given ; but there are some, in parti- 
cular two who adopt the signatures of 
J. Y. A—n, and Horace Guilford, 
whose productions may be said, to 
use the recognized phrase, to be ‘‘ of 
considerable promise.” . The former 
has, we observe, already ventured be- 
fore the public in a separate volume, 
which seems to ‘have been favourably 
received ; the other is, in our opinion, 
of superior powers, and might be con- 
fident of a still more favourabie recep- 
tion. 
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All the publications of which we 
have hitherto spoken, consist of six- 
teen pages octavo, and are published 
at the charge of threepence, with the 
exception of the Mirror, which still 
continues to be sold at a penny less. 
There are,. however, two or three 
works somewhat on the plan of the 
Olio, which, to suit less voracious ap- 
petites for fiction, are restricted to 
eight pages only, and afforded at ‘‘the 
moderate charge of one penny.” The 
earliest of these is The Casket, a work 
which seems to have been found a 
profitable speculation, as on its being 
transferred at the beginning of 1831, 
after a career of some years, to the 
hands of a new proprietor; the for- 
mer one, who we suppose must have 
obtained some money for the copy- 
or rather the name-right, sent out the 
same week the first number of a pub- 
lication bearing the title of The New 
Casket, and resembling in every parti- 
cular its now alienated namesake. 
Since that time both periodicals have 
continued to enjoy the favour of the 
public in pretty equal proportions, 
and their success has within the last 
week or two given birth to a rival 
under the name of The Museum. 

The latest periodical which has been 
started on the plan of the old ‘‘ Two- 
pennies” of 1822 (it was then The 
Hive, their unillustrated progenitor, 
and The Mirror, the earliest which 
gave plates, and by its consequent 
success originated all the others, first 
made their appearance,) is the new 
threepenny Book of Sports, by Pierce 
Egan. This will hardly, it is feared, 
prove an adequate substitute for Mr. 
Hone’s discontinued Year Book, which 
lately came forth under the auspices 
of the same publisher Mr. Tegg. It 
is true that the Year Book was not to 
be compared in interest with the well- 
known Every Day Book of the same 
editor, which had the rare good for- 
tune to please every body, from ‘‘the 
humble individual who is now ad- 
dressing you,” to Dr. Southey and 
Sir Walter Scott. This inferiority 
was perhaps principally owing to the 
injudicious selection of topographical 
subjects in the Year Book ; the places 
of which plates and notices were given 
being in general situated at a distance 
from the Metropolis. Now all young 
topographers, and most old ones, like 
best to investigate the history of places 
they have seen, not that of places they 
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have not only never seen, but never 
perhaps even heard of. Any old pub- 
lic house in the neighbourhood of 
London will always be from associa- 
tion an object of interest to thousands, 
because it is within the ken as it were 
of a million and a half of people; but 
the same building in the vicinity of 
Bullock-Smithy or Bolton-le-Moors 
had better be left to tumble down 
“‘unwept, unhonoured, and unsung,” 
by those who are desirous of reaping 
remuneration for the trouble of spread- 
ing its glory. There is besides a richer 
fund of tradition connected with spots 
in the neighbourhood of the “‘ mighty 
city.”” Places in general derive their 
interest and their classicality from 
persons ; and it is obvious that where 
celebrated persons are most numerous, 
celebrated places will be most nume- 
rous also. It might be added, that 
Mr. Hone spent his youth in Cock- 
ney-land, and that he evidently writes 
with most spirit when youth and 
Cockney-land are his subjects. Ow- 
ing to all this the Year Book is cer- 
tainly very conspicuously inferior to 
the Every Day Book; but is never- 
theless quite sufficiently entertaining 
to prompt a wish that it will not be 
the last periodical Mr. Hone will su- 
perintend. Should he undertake a 
new one, perhaps these remarks may 
be of use to him, and he might like- 
wise find it advantageous to resume 
the old Every Day Book form of pub- 
lication, in weekly numbers, fresh and 
fresh, instead of his recent very tanta- 
lizing method of issuing forth monthly 
parts, afterwards doled forth in weekly 
numbers to those who did not like ‘‘to 
eat all their cake at once.”’ 

The list of publications on the old 
plan is now finished, without we in- 
clude in them a weekly work called 
The Polar Star, which consists of 
much the same sort of contents as the 
Mirror, but gives no plates (except 
occasionally a steel one; usually from 
old Annuals,) contains a few more 
pages than its twopenny contemporary, 
and is charged sixpence. There are 
indeed two penny works of which the 
fate is obscure, and which, as they may 
still be in existence, it may be worth 
while to mention. These are The 
Scrap Book and The Quizzical Ga- 
zette. The former was conducted on 
the plan of the Casket, but was seem- 
ingly intended to be quite superior in 
the matter of illustrations, which were 
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in fact ludicrous failures. The Quiz- 
zical Gazette was edited by the late 
notorious Jack Mitford, of whom the 
papers have recently told us so much. 
To edit this work, say his biographers, 
the publisher used to keep him con- 
fined in a cellar under the printing- 
office (the Literary Saloon in Holy- 
well-street), with a blacking-bottle 
full of gin; and it was under this in- 
spiration that the pages of the Quiz- 
zical Gazette were produced. It is 
probable that no great quantity of re- 
spectable readers will be very curious 
to know further about them. 

The revival of Literature in the 
weekly periodical line, which is now 
so conspicuous that all must have ob- 
served it, originated in a single work. 
Towards the close of 1822, the ap- 
pearance of The Mirror in sixteen 
pages octavo with plates, price two- 
pence, so- captivated the public, and 
produced such a sensation in the pub- 
lishing world, that not long after at 
least half a hundred periodicals were 
started, which evidently owed their 
origin to its success. This enthusiasm 
however slackened in the course of 
years; competitors fell off one by one, 
till, at the beginning of 1831, the lite- 
rary weeklies were reduced to the num- 
ber already enumerated, while the po- 
litical circumstances of the country 
were beginning to give birth to va- 
rious little venomous publications, 
which, under the titles ‘of The Poor 
Man’s Guardian, The Republican, &c. 
seemed to threaten to revive the epoch 
of The Medusas, and Black Dwarfs, 
and White Hats of 1819. It was at 
this time there came forth the first 
number of The National Omnibus, in 
eight pages folio, containing about 
double the matter of the Mirror; and 
this periodical was given gratis to 
coffee-houses, and sold for one penny 
by the newsmen; the necessary remu- 
neration being looked for from the 
profit of the advertisements inserted 
in it. The success of the Omnibus 
was such, that it was soon announced 
that instead of appearing fortnightly, 
as originally intended, it would come 
forth weekly, and instead of being 
published by Mr. Onwhyn the news- 
vender, be issued at a separate office. 
By the end of the year its success was 
so established, that a new and more 
conspicuous office was taken for it in 
the Strand, and the publishers de- 
clined distributing any of the copies 
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gratis. It seems now in the full ca- 
reer af prosperity. The number of 
persons who offer it for sale to the 
passengers in the streets is amazing. 

The National Omnibus is said to be 
edited by Mr. F. W. N. Bayley the 
lyric poet. Its literary contents con- 
sist of reviews of: new books, notices 
of the theatres, and a leading article 
containing remarks on the topics of 
the day. The extracts from the new 
books are very entertaining, and the 
parodies which invariably form a por- 
tion of the leading article, are in most 
cases capital. Our praise is now at 
anend. Of the rest of the poetry no- 
thing good can be said; it cannot be 
better defined than by the single word 
namby-pamby. The reviews of new 
books seldom contain any striking re- 
marks, and the theatrical criticisms 
never. A degree of ignorance is also 
sometimes exhibited, which harmo- 
nizes but ill with the lofty pretensions 
of the work: in a late number, for in- 
stance, Hobart Town is repeatedly 
mentioned as the capital of New South 
Wales, instead of Van Diemen’s Land. 
The parodies also, though in general 
so good, bid fair to become in time 
very tiresome, by their frequency; and 
the unparodical attempts at humour, 
are often overstrained and unmeaning. 
The advertisements will frequently be 
found of a kind such as it is a pity to 
see inserted in the pages of a literary 
work. Witk all these faults, the Om- 
nibus is quite a public favourite, and 
is not undeserving of its pre-eminence ; 
its cheapness is certainly astonishing, 
and far surpasses that of any previous 
publication. What with its parodies 
and its extracts, there is always plenty 
of amusing matter to be found in its 
pages, which, be it remembered, at 
half the price of the Mirror, contain 
about double the reading. 

An imitation of the Omnibus was 
started towards the end of 1831, under 
the title of The Entertaining Press. 
It contains, like its prototype, eight 
pages folio, for the small charge of 
one penny, but the paper and printing 
were inferior, and the matter could 
bear no comparison. In connection 
with this Entertaining Press, was a 
four-paged weekly folio, called The 
Sunday Budget, the contents of which 
more resembled news. The latter 
procured an extensive sale for some 
weeks by giving portraits of the burk- 
ers Bishop and Williams, a view of 
their cottage, &c. &c. but we believe 
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that both these publications are now 


discontinued. One called The New 
Entertaining Press, and another bear- 
ing the name of The East End Omni- 
bus, seem to be still in existence. Of 
the merits of these and of another 
started within these few days under 
the title of Broad Grins, which does 
not seem well to suit a period when 
the cholera is just announced to have 
made its appearance in London, we 
have no right to speak, as we have 
not yet subjected them to examina- 
tion. 

The success of a publication so 
cheap as the Omnibus, encouraged 
others to venture on schemes which 
could only be rendered profitable by 
very extensive support. The weekly 
review entitled The Atheneum, sunk 
its price from 8d. to 4d. and continued 
at that charge to furni Ai to its read- 
ers sixteen pages: of literary matter 
larger than those of the Literary Ga- 
zette, The Atheneum, perhaps the 
best-written of its class, and indeed, 
considering the frequency of its ap- 
pearance, so able and well-informed 
as to be a real credit to English pe- 
riodical Literature, appears to have 
found its account in this reduction of 
price, which it still continues. Its 
independence, which debars it from 
obtaining in some cases the early in- 
formation of its rival, has hitherto 
alone prevented it from taking with- 
out question the first place among our 
weekly reviews. An attempt was 
made shortly after this reduction in 
the price of the Athenzum to establish 
a similar work under the title of The 
Literary Beacon, first at the price of 
sixpence, and afterwards at fourpence 
and threepence, but the incompetence 
in its conductors was too evident to 
excite any surprise at its want of suc- 
cess. About the beginning of Octo- 
ber, however, the first number of The 
Literary Guardian was offered to the 
public, and this soon proved to be a 
more formidable rival. Neatly got 
up, it contains sixteen well -filled 
quarto pages, for which only two- 
pence is demanded. Having now 
struggled into a new year, and started 
a new type, it may perhaps be consi- 
dered as established. Its reviews, 
which seemed at first to be manufac- 
tured from those of the Gazette and 
Atheneum, with merely the friendly 
assistance of a pair of scissars, have 
of late very visibly improved, and 
maintain a respectable rank, in point 
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of literary merit. It furnishes, we be- 
lieve, earlier intelligence respecting the 
Opera than either the Literary Gazette 
or Atheneum. Since the Guardian, 
another work of the same nature was 
started, The Literary Test, but it is 
already defunct. 

The example of price-reducing, set 
by the Atheneum, was speedily fol- 
lowed by another rather non-descript 
publication, which perhaps it may 
almost be considered out of our pro- 
vince to notice, The Tatler. This 
paper, a daily ‘‘ folio of four pages, 
happy work!” was started by Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, the well-known poet and 
essayist, to supersede, with a paper of 
some literary pretensions, the some- 
what slovenly periodical called The 
Theatrical Observer, which is sold at 
the doors of the theatres, and con- 
tains the play-bills of the night. This 
same Theatrical Observer made its 
first appearance about ten years ago, 
and met with such brilliant success, 
that the usual play-bills of the thea- 
tres went quite out of fashion, and no 
one could go near Drury-lane or Co- 
vent-garden in the evening, without 
being pestered to purchase. The ori- 
ginal work merely contained the play- 
bills of the Royal theatres ; a compa- 
nion periodical was soon issued for 
the minors, which supplied that defi- 
ciency, and they were sold for a penny 
each. The Tatler, which contained 
the bills for both majors and minors, 
was charged twopence. Soon after 
the reduction in the Atheneum, how- 
ever, that also sunk to a penny, a 
charge which was not increased even 
when a double number was published, 
as in the case of the pantomimes. 
The Theatrical Observer is therefore 
now as inferior in cheapness to its 
rival as in literary merit. The Tatler 
may perhaps be considered as esta- 
blished ; though the recent secession 
of Mr. Leigh Hunt from its editorship 
(on Feb. 13th) will certainly not add 
to its popularity. His name was a 
tower of strength, which ‘‘ those upon 
the adverse faction wanted.” 

There is still another class of pub- 
lications, which perhaps it may be as 
well to notice, though they are partly, 
nay chiefly, of a political nature. Fi- 
garo in London is a work which com- 
ments on the events of the day ina 
style very different from that of the 
Poor Man’s Guardian, but still not 
always in that decorous manner that 
it ought. It also contains remarks on 
the theatrical performances of the 
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week. Punch in London, and Punchi- 
nello, are neither of them equal in abi- 
lity to the Figaro, and the latter is 
also very decidedly inferior to the for- 
mer, being in fact the stupidest pub- 
lication yet mentioned. The Weekly 
Visitor seems in its political articles to 
manifest a more malicious character 
than the preceding. The English Fi- 
garo, and Figaro in Paris and London, 
(why the French metropolis takes the 
precedence, let the entitler explain,) 
are probably destined to no long du- 
ration; the latter is, we believe, a 
new series of the publication called 
Paris and London, which was disco- 
vered, after a few weeks trial, to be 
unsuited to the public taste. Ano- 
ther work is to-day, we believe (Feb. 
18th),* added to this class, under the 
title of Giovanni in London. All these 
works are in quarto, price one penny, 
and all are pretty regularly illustrated 
with woodcut caricatures. 

The Album Wreath and The Drawing- 
Room Scrap-Sheet, consist of selections 
from the current poetry and literature 
of the time, printed in a style which 
is perhaps more gaudy than tasteful. 

There is a numerous list of song- 
books, which, under the titles of Pe- 
gasus, The Metropolitan Songster, The 
Convivial Olio, &c. seem to attract no 
small number of purchasers. 

To all these we have to add two or 
three works, which seem to stand by 
themselves alone; first, The Weekly 

Jommunicator, a work which aspires 
at reforming the world by its elo- 
quence and wit, of which we are afraid 
we cannot speak very highly; 2d, The 
Parrot, whose usual talk seems to 
consist of jokes, the merit of which is 
attested by their antiquity. This work 
would perhaps, from its being com- 
prised in four pages quarto, run some 
risk of being confounded with the 
Figaro class, did it not single itseif 





* Considering the ephemeral nature of 
his subject, we owe an apology to our Cor- 
respondent for deferring his article from last 
month; which was owing to our engage- 
meuts with our architectural friends of St. 
Mary Overies, &c. We think, however, 
his review of the Minor Periodicals is equally 
curious, though not so complete, as if it 
was brought up to the first of April. We 
must not, however, omit to notice the im- 
portant announcement, by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, of a 
Penny Magazine, to consist of eight folio 
pages, with wood-cuts. This will probably 
effect a new revolution among the small 
fry of literature.—Epit. 
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from those plebcians by its price, 
which is exactly double. 3d. The Quid, 
a collection of original tales, publish- 
ed by an eccentric snuff-shopman in 
the neighbourhood of Sadler’s Wells. 
Were it our object to extend our 
notice to all the weekly publications 
which are within the reach of those 
likely to purchase the Mirror, &c. we 
should here enumerate The Poor Man’s 

Guardian, The Political Prompter, The 
Slap at the Church, and some others 
of a similar description ; but suffice it 
to say, that of this class of periodicals 
there are but too many in existence ; 
they have no other aim than to ex- 
cite the passions of the unrefiecting, 
and hurry them into illegal violence. 
It is to be hoped that in a short time 
their cessation will give reason to be- 
lieve that those to whom they are ad- 
dressed are wiser and better than the 
authors of this kind of trash suppose 
them. 

‘1 will now, Mr. Urban, lay down 
the pen of the reviewer, with the hope 
that by assuming it I may have ren- 
dered a service, however trifling, to 
the annals of our periodical literature. 
These annals, which are still to be 
written, would form, if undertaken on 
a large scale, as entertaining a work 
as literary history, the most entertain- 
ing of all subjects, could produce ; and 
I cannot, Mr. Urban, conclude this 
letter, in which I fear I have already 
exceeded your limits, without express- 
ing a wish that it will ere long be un- 
dertaken. In the mean time, if any 
of your erudite Correspondents would 
furnish your pages with as accurate 
a list of the Periodicals of the seven- 
teenth century as I have endeavoured 
to supply of our modern weeklies, he 
would confer a very great pleasure on 

Yours, &c. x 


c : Gosmore, Herts, 
Mr. Ursan, March 6. 
WHEN from so many parts of the 
empire we hear such loud regrets at 
the dilapidation and sad state of the 
venerable Abbey of St. Alban, it 
surely behoves the inhabitants of this 
county not to be lukewarm in their 
attempts to do something towards 
preserving, as much as possible, this 
most interesting object of antiquity, 
perhaps the most ancient in the king- 
dom, and at the same time also so dis- 
tinct a record of some of the great 
events that accompanied the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into this country. 





of St. Alban. 


Impressed with this feeling, I trust 
no apology will be deemed necessary, 
for my humble attempt to call the se- 
rious attention of the nobility, clergy, 
and gentry, to a matter in which they 
are all equally involved, further than 
by begging leave to premise the few 
observations I am about to make, by 
pointing out the rapid effects of the 
weather upon any building when once 
an entrance is obtained, and that 
therefore no time should be lost. 

The first question that naturally 
presents itself is as to what quarter 
we are to look for the funds adequate 
to its preservation, for as to the pro- 
priety of some steps being taken to- 
wards that end there can be none. 

I imagine that Government are not 
in a situation to render assistance, 
unless we set a good example by put- 
ting our shoulders to the wheel; and 
therefore, that we may with the better 
grace go to that source for help, if 
necessary, I beg leave to submit that 
a County Meeting be called forthwith, 
through the High Sheriff, to take into 
consideration what steps are advisa- 
ble, towards an attempt at raising a 
sum by subscription, that may at all 
events prevent further mischief to this 
most venerable pile. 

I venture to predict, should this be 
done in the proper spirit, laying aside 
all political feeling, all old feuds, and 
such an example set by the leading 
gentlemen of the County, equally am- 
bitious of preserving what has been 
our pride for so many centuries, the 
result will be as creditable to us, as 
gratifying to the feelings of every an- 
tiquary in the kingdom. Supposing 
this should be the case, and I feel very 
strongly assured upon it, knowing as 
I do the high feelings and good taste 
of so many amongst us, it will go far 
to make a national question of it, and 
the public will be forced, by so good 
an example, to follow up somewhat 
our exertions. Without some such 
measure from within, it will be idle 
to call for help from without ; for he 
that will not aid himself, deserves no 
assistance from others. 

As for external help, Mr. Urban, to 
you I mainly look, and therefore call 
upon you to exert yourself to rescue 
St. Alban’s noble Abbey from neglect, 
with the same energy that you dis- 
played on behalf of York Minster and 
the Lady Chapel of St. Mary Overies. 

Yours, &c. 


[March, 
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Snuff-box, formed out of the old foundation Piles. of London Bridge. Designed 
by W. Knight, and drawn on wood by W. H. Brooke, Esq. F.S.A. 


A MEMOIR OF OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 


WiTH OBSERVATIONS MADE 


THE demolition of this most ancient 
Bridge in the metropolis, however ne- 
cessary for the embellishment and 
convenience of the city and river 
Thames, cannot fail to excite the 
regret of the antiquary, who still 
clings to the reliques and ruins of 
other days. The work of removal 
commenced on the 22d of November, 
1831, at daybreak. As this bridge is 
one of the links of that fast-decaying 
chain which connects our modern ar- 


DURING ITS DEMOLITION.* 


chitecture with the works of our rude 
ancestors, and as the site will soon be 
lost in empty space, we presume it 
will not be uninteresting to lay before 
our readers a short history of this 
structure, with some remarks as to 
the mode of its construction, which 
has developed itself during the period 
of its removal. 

The original structure had nineteen 
arches, together with a draw arch, 
making twenty openings, at the period 





* For these observations we are indebted to the experienced eye of Mr. William Knight, 
the Resident Engineer of the new Bridge, whose communication to the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, on the removal of a portion of the old Bridge, in the years 1825 and 6, was quoted in 


our vol, C, i. 294. : 
Gent. Mac. March, 1832. 
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it was first erected in 1176; 
1176. } the largest span or opening 
was then 35 feet, with piers 
averaging as they do now, from 25 to 
34 feet in thickness. In the 
1759. } year 1759, the pier in the 
Q iniddle of the river was re- 
moved, and the present centre arch 
turned, the old houses removed, and 
the roadway widened to its present 
state. 
London Bridge, up to the 
1826. mid of the year 1826, con- 
tained nineteen arches ; the 
largest span of the centre was 70 feet, 
and 48 feet wide. .The water-way be- 
tween the piers, above the starlings, 
was 524 feet; the solids occupied by 
the piers 407 feet. The water-way 
between the starlings at low water 
was 231 feet. The space occupied by 


the piers and starlings was 700 feet. 
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In the middle of the years 1826 and 
1827, it became necessary to remove 
two piers, one on each side of the 
river, north and south, for the pur- 
pose of clearing the water-way at the 
period the cofferdams were up for the 
construction of the new Bridge, and 

there consequently then only 

1831. } remained seventeen openings, 

whose width of water-way 

above the starlings was 562 feet, and the 
space occupied by the piers 369 feet. 

The water-way below the starlings 
at low water is 299 feet, and the space 
occupied by the starlings is 632 feet. 
The water-way at high water spring 
tides of the old Bridge was 485 feet. 

The new Bridge has a water-way of 
690 feet clear at all times of tide, and 
the piers occupy 92 feet. The annexed 
is a plan of the old and new Bridges. 
































A, the old Bridge, showing the starlings; B, the new Bridge; C, St. Magnus Church ; 
D, Lady Chapel of St. Mary Overies. 


lt appears from historical docu- 
ments, that the original London Bridge 
was of wood, and was erected in the 
place of a ferry which was under the 
care of the Priests of St. Mary Ove- 
ries. The precise period when this 
Bridge was built remains in much ob- 
scurity. The first mention of it is in 
the laws of Ethelred, which fixes the 
tolls of vessels coming to Billingsgate, 
or ad pontem. William of Malmsbury 
says it was standing at the time when 
Swayne King of Denmark besieged 
the city of London, anno 994. That 
a Bridge existed about 1008 is mani- 
fest, from the old Danish history, 
which states it to be composed of piles 
driven down into the bed of the river ; 
and to have been wide enough for two 
carriages to drive past each other ; and 


on the sides of the Bridge which 
fronted the stream, were blockhouses 
on redoubts of wood, and parapets 
breast high. It is stated by Stow that 
this Bridge originated from the public 
spirit of the College of Priests of St. 
Mary Overies ; but this seems impro- 
bable, as from the very nature of the 
work it must have been a very expen- 
sive undertaking, and perfectly beyond 
the means of the revenue of a small 
nunnery. It is the more probable to 
have been defrayed out of the public 
purse, as we find in Henry the First’s 
time a grant of lands to have been ap- 
propriated for the repairs of London 
Bridge. In the reign of Stephen, in 
1136, it was partly destroyed by fire, 
after which it was repaired; but in 
1163, it was found so ruinous that it 











, 
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was found necessary to rebuild it. The 
maintaining of the wooden structure 
having been found to be very burthen- 
some to the people, it was resolved to 
erect a stone Bridge in its stead. 

This ancient structure, which has 
agitated the minds, and called into 
action the talents of our scientific 
men, for more than half acentury, was 
commenced in the reign of Henry the 
Second, in the year 1176; the archi- 
tect was Peter, the priest of St. Mary 
Colechurch. Itwasthe work of 33 years, 
and finished in the reign of King John, 
in the year 1209. About four years pre- 
vious to its completion, the architect 
died ; and we are informed that ano- 
ther clergyman, Isenbert, master of the 
schools of Xainctes, (who had built the 
bridges of Xainctes and Rochelle,) was 
recommended to the citizens by King 
John, for the honour of finishing it ; but 
for some unknown reason they rejected 
their Prince’s choice, and committed 
the work to three merchants of Lon- 
don, who completed it in 1209. The 
expence of its erection was partly de- 
frayed by a tax upon wool. The king 
contributed towards this great work ; 
and we find that Richard Archbishop 
of Canterbury gave 1000 marks to- 
wards its expense. This Bridge, as 
was usual in many structures of the 
kind built at this period, had a chapel 


upon it.* In Stow’s time, it was 
partly covered with houses chiefly oc- 
cupied by needle-makers.¢ It had 
three openings in different parts of the 
roadway, with stone parapets and iron 
rails over, to afford a view of the 
river; these were over the three 
widest arches, called the Navigable 
Locks. About four years after the 
completion of the work, a fire broke 
out in Southwark, which destroyed 
the Church of St. Mary Overie and 
several houses on the Bridge; and by 
the interception of the passage way, 
upwards of 3000 persons perished. By 
this accident, the stone-work of the 
Bridge was so much injured, that we 
are told the king granted a brief to 
the bridge-keeper to ask subscriptions 
of his subjects towards its repair ; but, 
this plan not succeeding, he granted 
a toll to defray the expense. 

In the year 1282, the Bridge was 
rendered completely useless by the 
destruction of five of its arches, which 
were borne away and destroyed by the 
breaking up of a most severe frost.t 
After its restoration to the year 1426, 
nothing material appears to have 
taken place; but at this period the na- 
vigation was found to be insufficient 
for commercial purposes, through the 
then existing very narrow locks, and 
in consequence a drawbridge was con- 





* The Chapel on the Bridge, dedicated to St. Thomas, stood on the east side, in the 





ninth pier from the nerth end, and had an entrance from the river as well as the street, by 
a winding staircase ; it was also said to be beautifully paved with black and white marble, 
and in the middle was the tomb supposed to contain the remains of Peter of Colechurch, 
The lock next the pier has always retained the name of the Chapel Lock, and the pier 
itself is of an enormous thickness, being 30 feet. The report that the remains of Peter of 
‘Colechurch were lately found here is incorrect; but some human bones were found in the 
5th pier. 

On clearing away the ground of the roadway, during the removal of the old Bridge, a 
few days ago, the remains of the old Chapel presented itself, together with a few of the 
winding steps leading to it from the original roadway. The building appears to have 
been a very beautiful structure, with a groined roof springing from clustered pillars. The 
workmanship of the masonry, moulded ribs, caps, bases, heads, &c. was of a very excellent 
description ; this, together with a number of fragments of mullions of windows, door lin- 
tels, caps, bases, and regal heads, proved we had workmen in the 12th century of no 
ordinary description. The stone with which it was built was of the same nature as the 
Bridge was originally erected, viz. fire stone; but all the chief parts, such as caps, bases, 
heads, &c. where it was desirable to keep a sharp arris, was of the Caen Norman stone, with 
the exception of the ribs. The bottom of the Chapel was paved with Dutch clinkers, neatly 
jointed; this probably took place at the period the Lower Chapel was turned into two sto- 
ries for warehouse purposes; as the holes where the ends of beams were inserted to support 
the floor, were visible towards the west end. W.K. 

+ Large concreted burnt masses of pins and needles were found in the excavation for the 
works of the south abutment, fallen over from dwellings during the fire. W.K 

t Stow’s Chronicles. ‘‘ Anno 1282, from this Christmas till the Purification of our 
Ladie, there was such a frost and snow as no man living could remember the like, where 
through five arches of. London Bridge and all Rochester Bridge, were borne down and 
earried away with the stream, and the like happened to many bridges in England,” 
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structed to admit a free passage of 
vessels, with a tower on the north 
side. This drawbridge was construct- 
ed over the 7th opening or lock from 
the Surrey shore, and always retained 
the name of the draw-lock. The tower 
over the lock proved an excellent de- 
fence against Fauconbridge the bas- 
tard in 1471, in the wild attempt upon 
the City, at the head of a lawless ban- 
ditti, under pretence of rescuing the 
unfortunate Henry VI. at that time a 
prisoner in the Tower of London. 
Sixty houses on the Bridge were burn- 
ed in the desperate attack, and no 
less desperate defence. It also served 
to check, and in the end annihilate, 
the ill-conducted insurrection of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt in the reign of Queen 
Mary. The check which that rash 
adventurer received in endeavouring 
to force the Bridge, brought on a se- 
ries of disasters which ended in the 
total destruction of his disorganized 
force. 

In those unhappy times, when the 
hearts of men, uncontrolled by the 
restraints imposed by civilization, in- 
dulged in a savage ferocity which 
sought to satiate revenge, even after 
life itself was extinct in the breasts of 
their enemies, and denied a little earth 
to the slaughtered victims of their am- 
bition or their vengeance, the top of 
this tower formed the shambles for 
human flesh, and was covered with 
the heads and quarters of wretches 
inhumanly butchered on a scaffold by 
the prevailing party. So late as the 
year 1598, Hentzner the German tra- 
veller enumerated abcve thirty heads, 
which he had counted with apathe- 
tical accuracy; and the old map of the 
City, 1597, represents them in a hor- 
rible cluster. 

About ten years after the appropria- 
tion of the draw-lock, two arches at 
the south end, together with the 
bridge gate, fell down; and the ruins 
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of the latter remaining in one of the 
locks, rendered it completely useless ; 
hence it received the name of the 
Rock lock, which it retained.* 

On Feb. 13, 1632, the buildings 
on the north end of the Bridge on 
both sides, containing about 42 houses, 
were destroyed by fire.t The Thames 
at this period was frozen over, and 
there was consequently a great scarcity 
of water; this disaster causing the 
burning wreck to continue for more 
than a week. From this period till 
1646, the Bridge remained in a most 
desolate state. Deal boards were set 
up on each side, to prevent passengers 
from falling into the Thames; many 
of these by high winds were often 
blown down, and the passage was 
very dangerous. In 1646 the build- 
ings were re-constructed in what was 
then termed a very substantial and 
beautiful manner, but of timber. The 
houses were three stories high, be- 
sides the cellars, which were within 
and between the piers.{ Over the 
houses were stately platforms sur- 
rounded with railings, with walks, 
gardens, and other embellishments. 
The south side did not receive these 
convenient additions, but appeared a 
mass of awkward structures and nar- 
row passages, the street at this end 
being not above fourteen and in some 
places twelve feet broad, whilst that 
at the other side was twenty feet wide. 

This Bridge again suffered in the 
general conflagration of the City in 
the year 1666, when most of the 
buildings on the north end were de- 
molished ; whilst the old erections 
built in the reign of King John again 
escaped destruction, after having con- 
tinued four hundred and ninety years. 
By this disaster the stone work was 
much injured ; but we find that in the 
space of five years it was completely 
renovated,§ the houses rebuilt, and 
the street made of its accustomed 





* During the removal of the pier and arches in Jan. 1832, aud the rock lock on the south 
side, this old work showed itself. The foundations of the second pier from the shore had 
evidently been rebuilt, as there were piles over the whole surface, which did not prove to 
be the case in the two piers removed in the years 1825 and 6. See Mr. Knight's letter 
extracted from the Archevlogia, in our vol. C, i. 294. The work both of the arches and 
piers was evidently of a better description than the original structure; and the founda- 
tions of this pier were with much difficulty removed, owing to the old work having been 
cramped and cemented together, and having remained so long under water. ‘The third 
and fourth piers had no piles under their original foundation, and correspond in construc- 


tion with those removed in 1825-6. 


+ A curious contemporary account of this Fire was published in our vol. xciv. ii. 387. 
t These cellars have shown themselves during the demolition. 
§ Four of the arches on this side of the Bridge appear to have been rebuilt partly with 
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breadth of twenty feet; and arrange- 
ment having been made with the 
lessees of the other houses, the south 
side was finished in a corresponding 
manner. It thus continued until the 
year 1756, when the Corporation came 
to the conclusion of removing all the 
houses, for which purpose they ob- 
tained an Act of the Legislature. The 
Bridge was then widened, from twenty 
feet to forty-eight, by what might be 
termed additional bridges erected on 
each side the old structure (as shown 
in the view which accompanies this 
article) ; on these additions were form- 
ed foot-pavements, which were guard- 
ed with stone balustrades, and re- 
cessed alcoves with seats, were placed 
over the piers. Another important al- 
teration was the throwing thetwosmall 
arches in the middle of the Bridge 
into one large arch. By this altera- 
tion it was necessary to remove one 
of the starlings, which of course in- 
creased the waterway to a consider- 
able extent. This acted most power- 
fully upon the bed of the river under 
the great arch, and the greatest fears 
began to be anticipated for the bottoms 
of the starlings.* The late Mr. John 
Smeaton was consulted, and he re- 
commended that no time should be 
lost in immediately depositing a large 
quantity of rubble stone, and amongst 
other things he also advised that the 
City Gates (which had been lately 
taken down) should be obtained and 
thrown in the gulph below, to break 
the force of the current. 


During these very important altera- 
tions, it was found necessary to erect 
a temporary wooden bridge, which 
was consumed by fire on the 11th of 
April, 1758, at 11 o’clock at night, 
supposed to have been destroyed by 
incendaries, which caused considera- 
ble consternation in the City; but by 
the greatest exertion, it was made 
passable again in three weeks. This 
disaster entailed a considerable loss 
upon the City, and the Government 
in consequence advanced 15,0001. to- 
wards defraying the expence of the 
work, and placed a toll upon the 
Bridge until the expenditure was li- 
quidated. 

A view of this very deformed struc- 
ture, without a knowledge of the many 
revolutions it has seen, naturally ex- 
cited surprise how and for what rea- 
sons so irregular a fabric should have 
been put together; for, upon examin- 
ation, it was observed that no two 
arches were similar in width, and 
scarcely so in form. The piers in 
like manner were of a most irregu- 
lar form, and compared with the size 
of the openings of the arches, of an 
enormous substance ; indeed, so much 
so, that we find the solids or piers 
were nearly equal to the voids at high 
water; and at low water the solids 
or spaces occupied by the piers and 
starlings exceeded the voids or water- 
way as three to one. ¢ 

Although this Bridge had so un- 
sightly and irregular an appearance, 
it is nevertheless fair to conclude that 





Ketton stone, Purbeck and Merstham fire-stone. On the key stone over the seventh arch 


from the north side, in the middle of the present Bridge, and what was the original old 
Bridge, was the date of 1684 ; this was doubtless the period uf its renovation. W.K. 

* The same occurrence, arising from precisely the same causes, happened to the Chapel 
starling. Upon removing the 8th pier and arches from the City side, for the purpose of re- 
lieving the waterway during the execution of the new Bridge, the bed of the river between 
the two starlings deepened from 4 feet to 23 feet. The most prompt measures were ob- 
liged to be taken to prevent the total destruction of the Chapel pier, a part of the starling 
round which was already washed away by the current. W. K. 

+ This formed a bar of considerable magnitude to the navigation of the river Thames, 
aud its removal has given rise to many chimerical ideas as to the probable result. For 
our part we are not inclined to join ia any of these alarming dissertations, as we know 
from experience in more than one instanee, that where tidal rivers have been allowed 
an enlarged section of waterway, that their beds have been deepened and improved. In- 
deed it would be ridiculous for a moment to suppose that the admission of a larger water- 
wey than at present exists at London Bridge would be otherwise than desirable and bene- 
ficial in every respect to the river generally. 

Upon examination of the depths of the foundation of the different piers, which appear 
upon the average to have been laid at about three feet above the present low-water mark, it 
would lead to the conclusion that the bed of the river originally at this place was higher 
than it is at present; and it is also fair to suppose that the variation in the width of the 
piers and arches may be accounted for, by the probability of the workmen finding the 
gon firmer in some places than others, which determined the dimensions of their wosk. 
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the architect originally intended to 
make his work symmetrical. This 
opinion is strengthened in some de- 
gree by the appearance of the old 
work, which was to be seen under the 
arches of the old Bridge, where the 
several additions showed themselves. 

These arches were of the pointed 
style, and which was usually adopted 
to all buildings about this age; and 
as there are still remaining so many 
beautiful examples of this era almost 
entire, which demonstrate the abi- 
lity of the architects of those days, it 
adds an additional probability in fa- 
vour of its being a uniform structure ; 
but that, owing to the many accidents 
and alterations it had seen at different 
periods and consequent various hands 
it must have gone through, added to 
which the difficulties of the work, 
from the nature of the situation, these 
circumstances combined, sufficiently 
account for the very irregular appear- 
ance it at length assumed. 


~ << e—— 
Mr. Ursan, 


THE family of Fleming is of consi- 
derable antiquity in Ireland. Richard 
le Fleming arrived from England with 
Hugh de Lacy, in the reign of Henry 
II. and settled at Slane, about twenty- 
four miles from Dublin, from which 
place they afterwards. had their title. 
Baldwin, or his son Simon, le Flem- 
ing; was created a Baron of Parlia- 
ment* by the title of Lord le Fleming, 
and sat in the parliaments of that 
time. Simon married Anne, daugh- 
ter of Robert Luttrell, son of Sir 
Hugh ; of him no further particulars 
have been obtained. 

In 36 Henry VI. the title became 
in abeyance between the sisters and 
coheirs of Christopher, the fifth Lord 
le Fleming. David, uncle to the said 
Christopher, was created a Baron of 
Parliament, by the title of Lord le 
Fleming, of Slane, which title also be- 
came in abeyance among the three 
sisters and coheirs of his son Thomas, 
who died in 1471. Sir James Flem- 
ing, Knt. was created a Peer of Parlia- 
ment by the title of Lord Baron of 
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Slane. In July 1487, we find him at- 
tending a meeting of the Nobility in 
St. Thomas’s-court, Dublin, and taking 
the oath of fealty to his Majesty, and 
entering into recognizance to keep the 
peace. His Majesty, however, being 
still jealous of the Irish Lords, from 
their attachment to the House of York, 
in 1489 Lord Slane, the Earl of Kil- 
dare, and many others, were sum- 
moned to England, where they went 
and waited on the King at Greenwich, 
and he pointed out to them Lambert 
Symnel, whom they had assisted in re- 
bellion, employed in the menial offices 
of his kitchen. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Lord Chancellor Welles, 
by whom he had three sons, Chris- 
topher his heir, George who settled 
at Stephenstown, and Thomas of Der- 
patrick ; he had also a daughter called 
Eleanor, who was second wife of Ed- 
mond fourth Lord Killeen.* 
Christopher, fourteenth Lord Slane, 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Gerald 
eighth Earl of Kildare, by Alison, 
daughter of Sir Rowland Eustace, of 
Harristown, county Kildare.‘ In 1493 
he attended a meeting of the Irish no- 
bility held at Trim, where articles 
were entered into to preserve the peace 
of the kingdom; and in 1503 we find 
him assisting the Lord Deputy against 
the Mac Williams, and other rebels, 
who were defeated with the loss of 
4000 men. About 1512, he refound- 
ed the ancient abbey of Slane, for 
Franciscans of the third order, and 
the same year he was appointed High 
Treasurer of Ireland. He died Aug. 
1517, and was succeeded by his son 
James, who married Lady Alice Fitz- 
gerald, daughter of Gerald the ninth 
Earl of Kildare, by Elizabeth daughter 
of John Lord Zouch. In 1539 he ac- 
companied the Lord Deputy Grey in 
his expedition into Ulster, against the 
O’Neills,‘O’Cahans, and other Irish 
chiefs, over whom he obtained a com- 
plete victory, in which Maginnis, 
Lord of Iveagh, was slain.e He mar- 
ried, secondly, Ellis, daughter of Chris- 
topher Plunket, Lord Killeen. Having 
no surviving issue at his death, which 
took place in 1577, his title and estates 





* A Baron of Parliament, was a person entitled to be called to the Upper House; nor 
could the King refuse him, unless it was proved that he had been engaged in acts of 


gebellion ? 


> Family pedigree; Lodge’s Peerage. 


© Family pedigree ; Cox’s History of Ireland ; Anthologia Hibernica. 


4 Lodge’s Peerage; Family pedigree. 
Beauties of Ireland ; Lodge’s Peerage. 


© Cox’s History of Ireland. 


S Family pedigree; Cox’s History of Ireland. 
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devolved to Thomas Fleming, of Ste- 
phenstown, son of James, son of 
George, second son of Lord Slane, by 
Elizabeth Welles.* 

In 1585 Thomas took his seat in an 
Irish Parliament held by Sir John 
Perrot. On this occasion four Arch- 
bishops, and twenty other Bishops, 
sat in the Upper House, but the Com- 
mons House was thinly attended, as 
only 26 cities, or boroughs, sent mem- 
bers thither.' Thomas married Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Jenico third Vis- 
count Gormandstown, by whom he 
had two daughters, his coheirs, Ca- 
therine, who became the wife of Peirce 
or Peter Butler, and Elinor, who was 
married to her cousin William Flem- 
ing, heir male to her father,* In 1597 
Thomas deceased, when “‘ the peerage 
created by his summons and sitting in 
parliament, went into abeyance be- 
tween his two daughters. But the 
manor, palatine barony of Slane, went 
to William Fleming, son of George, on 
whom it had been settled by a deed 
dated 1568.’"! 

Wir had three sons, viz. Chris- 
topher, George, and James. ‘‘ He 
never was summoned to, or sat in par- 
liament, but was called Baron of Slane, 
and Lord of Slane;’’—he died in 1612. 
Christopher, his eldest son, succeeded 
to the family honours, and the same 
year he had a livery of his estate, and 
was summoned and sat in the parlia- 
ment held in 1613, from which he is 
affirmed to have acquired “‘ a peerage 
descendible to his heirs general ; or it 
should rather be considered as ope- 
rating as a termination of the abeyance 
of the peerage created in his mother’s 
father, Thomas.”"™ He married Eli- 
nor, daughter of Sir Patrick Barne- 
well, Knt. by whom he had six sons, 
four of whom died without issue; 
his Lordship died July 1625. Thomas, 
his eldest son, embraced the profession 
of a friar, and renounced all his rights 
in favour of his brother William. On 
a parliament being about to be held 
in 1634, we find William Lord Slane 
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pressing the Lord Deputy Strafford to 
issue a writ to call him into the House 
of Peers. Agreeable to his request, a 
summons was issued to that effect, 
with a provision that, if his elder bro- 
ther Thomas returned into Ireland," 
then he to be “excluded from any 
such title, place, and privilege,”” as he 
may then claim by virtue of said writ. 
William married Anne, widow of Lord 
Delvin, eldest daughter of Randal Earl 
of Antrim, by whom he had issue 
Charles his heir, Randal, Michael, 
and William. Lord William was en- 
gaged in the rebellion of 1641, in 
which year he is said to have died, 
and in the following year he was out- 
lawed for high treason, but was after- 
wards declared innocent.° Charles re- 
tired to France. In 1654 he served 
with the French army in Flanders, 
under the great Condé, and had with 
him an Irish regiment of nearly 3000 
men, who were much esteemed by 
that prince.’ He died in Italy in 1661, 
unmarried, and was succeeded in the 
family honours by his brother Randal. 
An inquisition taken at Nevan in 1667, 
finds that Randal Lord Slane had been 
restored to the family estates, and that 
he had then three sons, viz. Christo- 
pher, Henry, and Randal. Lord Randal 
married first, Eleanor, daughter of Sir 
Richard Barnewell, Bart. by whom he 
had one daughter named Mary, who 
was married to Richard, son of Sir 
John Fleming, Knt. He married se- 
condly, in 1673, Penelope, daughter 
of Henry Moore, first Earl of Drog- 
heda, by whom he had three sons, as 
noticed above, and a daughter named 
Alice, who was married to Sir Gregory 
Byrne, of Tymoge, Queen’s County. 
Randal died in 1676.4 

CHRISTOPHER, son of Randal, es- 
poused the cause of James II. and sat 
in his parliament held in Dublin, May 
1689." He raised a regiment of foot 
for the service of that monarch, and at 
the memorable seige of Derry he com- 
manded the 14th regiment of horse in 
his service.* On the flight of James 





h Family pedigree ; Lodge’s Peerage. 
k Family pedigree. 


1 Ibid. 


i Cox’s History of Ireland. 
m Ibid. 


" Thomas did return to Ireland about 1641, and was ao turbulent actor in the rebellion 


which commenced that year. 


He was one of the Supreme Council of the Confederate Ro- 


man Catholics who met at Kilkenny. He never took the titie of Lord Slane, but signed 


his name Fr. Tu. Fremine. 
© Ibid. Strafford’s State Letters. 
4 Family pedigree; Lodge's Peerage. 
* Derriana. 


Historical Memoirs of Ireland. 


P Thurloe’s State Papers. 
* Memoirs of Ireland. 
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he retired with him to France, and 
soon after went to Portugal, where by 
the interest of the Princess Anne 
Stuart, he was made Lieut.-General 
of horse in that kingdom In 1691 
he was outlawed, and his “ real estate”’ 
(but not the personal), then valued at 
25,0001. per annum, was attainted, 
and the greater part afterwards grant- 
ed to Godart de Ginkell, first Earl of 
Athlone." On the accession of Anne 
to the throne of these kingdoms, Chris- 
topher came to England, and her Ma- 
jesty soon after granted him a pension, 
and also a Colonel’s commission on 
the Irish establishment; and in the 
seventh of her reign an Act was passed 
reversing his attainder, as to blood, 
but not to his estates.* Those favours 
bestowed on one who had been so 
hostile to the Protestant interest, creat- 
ed no little alarm, on which the House 
of Commons presented an address to 
her Majesty, setting forth the evil con- 
sequences of reversing the outlawry 
of persons attainted of the late rebel- 
lion. Their remonstrance, however, 
appears to have met with little atten- 
tion, as soon after the Queen issued 
her writ of privy seal to create Lord 
Slane, Viscount Longford ;¥ no patent 
however was issued. In 1684 he mar- 
ried Anne, daughter of Sir Patrick 
Trant, Bart. by whom he had an only 
daughter, Hellen. His Lordship died 
intestate in 1728,* and was interred in 
the abbey of Bonamargy. Hellen died 
unmarried at Paris, in 1748, on whose 
death the peerage is said to have be- 
come vested in her aunt Alice Byrne ; 
be this as it may, it appears certain 
that she never assumed the title.* 

In 1731, William Fleming, com- 
monly called Lord Slane, nephew of 
the late Lord Christopher, was grant- 
ed a pension on the Irish establish- 
ment of 300/. per annum, to commence 
from 1728; ‘‘ for the maintenance and 
education of Christopher Fleming, only 
son of the said William Fleming, com- 
monly called Lord Slane, and the re- 





t Family pedigree. 
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sidue for and towards the support of 
the said William Fleming,” and his 
three daughters.© The above William 
died Feb. 1747,4 and the pension ap- 
pears to have been continued to his 
children. To the list of pensions on 
the Irish establishment in 1771, is the 
following notice : ‘‘ To Alexander Earl 
of Antrim, and Arthur Trevor, Esq. in 
trust for the son and daughter of Wil- 
liam Fleming, Esq. commonly called 
Lord Slane, 300/.’’ 

The son here mentioned was named 
Christopher; he was also commonly 
called Lord Slane, and enjoyed a pen- 
sion from the Government. He re- 
sided at Rasharkin, county of Antrim, 
and died about 1774. Anne, second 
daughter of William Fleming, Esq. 
commonly called Lord Slane, was mar- 
ried to Dr. M‘Neill, who left issue 
Fleming M‘Neill, Esq. father to Wil- 
liam M‘Neill, of Newry, a minor, at 
present one of the claimants for the 
peerage of Slane. Another claimant 
is George Bryan, Esq. of Jenkins- 
town, county of Kilkenny, who claims 
by descent from Alice, daughter of 
Lord Randal. His case has been re- 
ported upon by his Majesty’s Attorney- 
general, who recommended that his 
claim should be referred to the House 
of Peers. In 1824 the honours of 
Slane were also claimed by James 
Ellis Fleming, of Tuam, county of 
Galway, who claims to be descended 
from John third son of Christopher, 
whose eldest son Thomas became a 
friar, as already noticed. 

Yours, &c. S. M‘S. 

Of the family of Rigmaden (see vol.ci 305) 
A.E. remarks, ** In i804 and 5 | knew in 
Jamaica a young man named Joseph Rig- 
maden, and I have heard that he went to 
New Spain and settled there. His brother 
James Rigmaden, who must be the person 
alluded to for his gallant conduct as a Lieu- 
tenant in the Navy, now commands a vessel 
in the merchant service. I believe both 
brothers are married.” 


" Mountmorres’s History of the Irish Parliament ; Gentleman's Magazine ; Lodge’s Peerage. 
* Gentleman’s Magazine; Act of the 7th Anne. 


y Sheridan’s edition of the works of Dr. J. Swift. 
& Gentleman’s Magazine. 


* Ibid. 


7 Family pedigree. 
¢ The King’s letter. 


4 Geutleman’s Magazine. ‘There are different statements as to how the above William 
stood related to Lord Christopher; one account says he was his son, another that he was 
his cousin, and a third that he was his nephew—we have preferred the latter. It has also 


been alleged that the outlawry of the person from whom he claimed, never was reversed. MS. 
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ARCHERY IN FINSBURY FIELDS.—(Continued from p. 116.) 


THE Bow has one eminent advan- 
tage over the modern projectile wea- 
pons by which it has been superseded, 
namely that it acts with nearly the 
same impetus at the greatest distance 
of its range as at any intermediate 
length. The stroke of a well loosed 
arrow is as efficient at 250 yards (to 
attain which length an ordinary bow 
must be elevated 45 degrees) as at 100 
yards, which distance requires but a 
slight elevation of the weapon above 
the point blank range. 

No point of archery was of more 
importance in a military view, than 
keeping the length; a failure in this 
particular was of infinitely greater im- 
portance than shooting a few feet to 
the right or the left of a given mark. 

This will be evident when it is con- 
sidered that nearly all the arrows of 
archers delivered against an advancing 


column of infantry, or squadron of 


horse, if the length were duly kept, 
would take effect somewhere in that 
body ; and if some hundred of shafts 
were in this way simultaneously dis- 
charged, the annoyance and confusion 
produced must be inconceivably great. 
Now, if the length were not properly 
kept, the arrows would fly over; or, 
what is infinitely worse, fall short of 
the object. The falling short of the 
mark is the greater defect of the two; 


shooting, but because those arrows 
which fly over the first ranks of an 
enemy may fall among the rear divi- 
sions or reserve. 

It was from the above reasons that 
roving, or ranging across the fields, 
shooting at marks of varying and un- 
ascertained distances, was much pre- 
ferred in ancient archery, to pricking, 
or shooting at a given mark from some 
fixed standing. 

By shooting at rovers, the archer 
became an excellent judge of distance, 
and skilful in keeping the length. 

The practice of shooting at rovers 
will account for the very numerous 
marks which are laid down in the an- 
nexed plan of those in Finsbury Fields,* 
which I imagine has been originally 
drawn to illustrate one of those little 
guides for Archers,t which were ar- 
ranged in the manner of the modern 
books of hackney-coach fares, and 
were printed and reprinted in several 
editions, varying as the marks were 
changed. 

One of the earliest of these little 
tracts has the following title, as I find 
it in Ames’s Typographical Antiquities, 

*¢ Ayme for Finsburie Archers ; or an al- 
phabeticall table of the names of every 
marke within the same fields, with ther 
true distances, both by the map and dimen- 
suration with the line. Published for the ease 





not only because it indicates weak of the skilfull, and behoofe of the younge 





* The objects in addition to the marks which occur in this Map are : 1. Dame Annis le 
cleere: 2. Perelous Pond; 3. Morington; 4. the Rosemary Branch. 

1. The spring of St. Agnes Je Clare occurs in a document temp. Hen. VIII. as Fons voc’ 
Dame Agnes a Clere; and ina survey of the Prebendal estate of Finsbury in 1557, as ‘* the 
well called Dame Agnes the Cleere.” In 1622, it was valued at 40s. per annum; and ina 
Parliamentary survey of 1650, it is stated to have lain upon waste ground, and to have be- 
longed to Charles late King of England. It has in modern days been converted into baths. 

2. The piece of water which is named in the Map the ‘¢ Perelous Pond,”’ was also con- 
verted into a bathing-place as the Peerless Pool, in the year 1748, mentioned by a writer 
in the last volume of this Magazine, pt. i. p. 502. The pipes in it are those by which 
the baths are emptied when the water is changed. 

3. The word Morington occurs near a house ; but it is not clear whether it belongs to 
that house, or to a mark: but at about this point of the public path, is placed in the map 
of 1737, mentioned hereafter, ‘* Blood-house bridge.” 

4. In this old map the Rosemary Branch is represented as a tree (with the inscription 
Ros’ Brdé ch); but in 1737 here was a house, called the Rosemary Branch, or Nevil’s 
house. It was a place of public entertainment; and afterwards hecame part of Walker's 
lead-works; when, in 1783,a new Rosemary Branch was erected, just beyond it, at the 
meeting of the parishes of Shoreditch and Jslington.—Nelson’s History of Islington, p. 196. 

The origin of the name of Bunhill Fields is not given in the Histories of London. Bun- 
hill here occurs as an atrcher’s mark; and it is possible that, as the nearest mark to Lon- 
don, and perhaps placed on a natural hill, it may have given name to the adjacent fields. 

The plan has the arms of the Goldsmiths’ Company attached. 

+ Perhaps Mr. R. Sharpe, one of the persons to whom the Map is dedicated, was the 
author of ‘* A Briefe Treatise to proove the necessitie and excellence of the use of Archerie. 
Abstracted out of Ancient and Moderne Writers. By R.S.” 1594, 4to.; of which there 
is a copy in the British Museum. 

Gent. Mac. March, 1832. 
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beginners in the famed exercise of Archerie ; 
by I. I. and E.B. To be sold at the sign 
of the Swan in Grub-street, by F. Sergeant.” 
—(16mo.) 

Grub-street was at that time an 
avenue inhabited by bowyers and 
fletchers, being one of those in the 
city immediately leading to the adja- 
cent open fields. 

This tract was republished by R. F. 
in 1604, the title not so full; but the 
earliest edition I have found in the 
British Museum, is that of 1628, 

“‘newly gathered and amended by James 
Partridge. London, printed by G.M. for John 
Partridge, and are to be solde at the sigue 
of the Sunne in Pauls Church Yard. 1628.” 

In this little tract, about four inches 
high, the distances from mark to mark 
are enumerated, and a table of names 
is given; a great number of which 
correspond with those in the plan be- 
fore us; while new ones appear to 
have been added. This may be readily 
accounted for, when it is considered 
that, although some of these marks 
were of stone, a great part of them 
were wooden pillars subject to decay, 
and that many new marks were set 
up in the course of time by the libe- 
rality and zeal of the lovers of the 
longbow. Indeed, the tract itself, in 
the following note, supplies us with 
information nearly to the same effect : 


‘«* There are here divers new stakes set up 
in place of such as were decayed and gone. 
Archers may do well to call them by their 
new names, to encourage others to bee at 
like cost when need requires.’ 

The list of the marks is added as 
follows, in order that the reader may 
compare them with the plan. The 
reader will not fail to notice the whim- 
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sical alliteration of many of the names. 
This jingle of initials was the fashion 
of the day, and has not escaped the 
notice of Shakspeare.* 


Adam Bell,+ Aolus, Aldermanbury lion, 
Archdale, Askwiths achorne. 

Baines his needle, Bakers boy, Barlow, 
Bassings hall, Beehive, Begraves phoenix, 
Beswicks stake, Blackwell hall, Blacke Nan, 
Bores head, Boxes arm, Boult, Bradlies 
stone, Brands boy, Bricklayer, Bricklayers 
boy, Bricklayers mold, Brothers holiday, 
Brownes stake, Brownes boy, Bunhill, Bush 
under bush. 

Camell, Cardies castle,t Carters whip, 
Cat and fiddle, Chamber, Chapmans ware, 
Clarks delight, Colbrand, Cornish chough, 
Cowpers worme,§ Coxes content, Cuckoe. 

Dawsons daunce, Dayes deed, Daines de- 
light, Diall, Dickmans marigold, Dudleis 
darling, Dunstans diall, Dunstans darling. 

East ensigne, Egpie. 

Feather, Fields fellowship, Flint, Foun- 
ders sonne. 

Gate by Harison, Gilberts goodwill, Gos- 
son, Goves gift,Golden cup, Graveleys lambe, 
Great stone, Greenes stake, Guy of War- 
wicke. 

Hand and rose, Harisons fellowship, 
Hawes, Hayes stake, Hercules club, Hodges 
pleasure, Hodgets heart, Holdens heath- 
cocke, Houkers stake, House of goodfellow- 
ship, House of honestie, House of Lancas- 
ter, House of Yorke, Humfrey Iames. 

Jefferies stake, Islips, Julius Czesar. 

Kempton, || Kings kindnesse, Kings mace. 

Lamberts goodwill, Lees leopard, Lees 
lion, Lockleis mouth, London stone, Loves 
increase, Lees lurching. 

Mab, Marshes stake, Martins mayflower, 
Martins monkie, Melhuse his mirth, Mer- 
cers maid, Mildmayes mayflower, Mildmaies 
rose. 

Nelson, Neves delight, Neves tissick, 
Nightingale. 

Pakes his pillar, Parks his pleasure, Par- 


* We learn from Stow that the suburban villas and summer-houses of the citizens’ were 
named after the same humour. A distich in ridicule of them was this : 


‘¢ Kirbies Castle, and Fishers Folly, 


Spinilas Pleasure, and Megses Glory.” 


The jingling of initials has not escaped the ridicule of Shakspeare : 
“6 with blade, with bloody blameful blade, 
He bravely broach’d his boiling bloody breast.”’—Mids, N. Dr. act v. se. 1. 
t+ The name of a notorious Northern outlaw, as before noticed in p. 114. We have 





afterwards in this list Robin Hood; and in the map, towards the bottom, is Friar Tuck. 
Colbrand and Guy of Warwick are other allusions to our old English romances. An old 
house, fronting the fields at Hoxton, which was formerly much resorted to by the Finsbury 
archers, it bears for its sign the Robin Hood, which has to the present day written under- 
neath the following inscription : 
*¢ Ye archers bold and yeomen gond, 
Stop and drink with Robin Hood : 
t In the Map is ‘* Cawdries coffer.” 
§ The old name for a dragon or serpent : which was doubtless the figure on the mark ; 
as with the lions, birds, &c. which gave name to several of the other marks. 
|| I observe Kempston Place in the Map of London and its suburbs, in the neighbour- 
hood of the City Road. 


If Robin Hood be not at home, 
Stop and drink with Little John.” 


cary 





neces 
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tridge his pillar, Partridge his primerose,* 


Pyramides, Piggins love, Pigeon, Pilgrim, 
Pinder, Piper, Plaisterers stake, Plaice, 
Prices primerose, Princes stake, Poores par- 
tridge, Prichards hope, Puttocke. 

Queenes, Quinies faulchion, Quinies 
pillar. 

Rainebow, Red dragon, Robinhood. 

Saint Andrew, Saint Butolphes, Saint 
George, Saint Martin, Samuels stake, Sa- 
muels round, Saunders backe, Sawpit, Sea- 
griffin, Sheffe of arrowes, Silkworme, Sir 
Rowland, Smart’s sentinell, Snowball, Speer- 
ings sport, Starre, Stone in the plaine, 
Swan harnesman,t Swan wilcox, Swans 
stake. 

Teuels timber, Theefe in the hedge, 
Three cranes, Tinkers budget, Townes end, 
Trefoile, Turks whale, Tree in the lane. 

Wades mill, Walkers dragon, Watergap, 
Weeping crosse, Welds friendship, Wells 
his phissick, West ensigne, Wilies good- 
will, Wilsons goodwill, Wilsons George, 
Wilsons ward. Yong Powell. 

In all one hundred and sixty-four. 

One of the latest editions of this 
archer’s vade mecum is also extant in 
the British Museum : 

*¢ Aim for Finsbury Archers, or Table of 
all the names of the Marks now standing in 
the fields of Finsbury, with their true dis- 
tance from each other; alsoa plan of the 
said fields, and marks by which we may 
know their true bearing. 

*¢ Likewise a list of all the names of such 
as have heen Captains or Lieutenants of the 
Easter or Whitson Target, from the year 
1717 to this present year 1738.” 


To this little book is annexed a plan 
of all the marks belonging to the Com- 
pany of Finsbury Archers in the said 
fields of Finsbury, with the true dis- 
tance from each, as they now stand; 
May 20, 1737. 

This plan, which was copied to ac- 
company the Hon. Daines Barring- 
ton’s paper on Archery, in the Seventh 
Volume of the Archeologia, shews us 
that the fields from Peerless-pool to 
the Rosemary-branch, and for a con- 
siderable distance northward of that 
spot, were studded with roving marks. 

At this period, however, the old 
marks which were standing in 1628, 





* James and John Partridge, as we have 
seen, were the Editor and Publisher of this 
little hook. 

+ The allusion in this name is obscure. 
Perhaps two names are confounded : Swan, 
and man harnessed or in armour; or a man 
thus attired having a swan for his cognizance. 
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had been almost all swept away, andthe 
number reduced from 164 to 21. Their 
names, in the order of their occurrence 
from London northwards, were as fol- 
low. The only six which have occurred 
in the previous list, are printed in 
Italic : 

Castle, Gardstone, Arnold, Absoly, Turks- 
whale, Day’s Deed, Lambeth, Westminster 
Hall, Whitehall, Old Speering,* Star or 
Dial, Blackwell Hall, Old Gawthorn, Scar- 
let Lion, Edw. Gold, Pitfield, Old Absoly, 
Bob Peek, Levant, Welch Hall, and Egg Pye. 
First Butt, Butt, Short Butts. 


To the marks are added three butts 
for pricking; an appropriate term for 
the precise shooting at short lengths. 

In these marks, and in the privilege 
of access to them, the Artillery Com- 
pany had a paramount claim. Mr. 
Barrington tells us, that so late as the 
year 1746, they obliged a cow-keeper 
named Pitfield to renew one of them, 
and caused the mark to be inscribed 
“* Pitfield’s Repentance.” I de not 
doubt the fact of the restoration ; but 
it is to be observed, that one of the 
marks in the plan of 1737, bears the 
name of Pitfield. The cow-keeper, 
therefore, perhaps defaced a mark 
which had been erected by some pre- 
decessor of his family. The name still 
remains in Pitfield-street, Hoxton : 

We know from history how jealous 
the London youth were of keeping the 
fields round the city open for the prac- 
tice of archery ; and that on one oc- 
casion of their being obstructed, in the 
reign of Henry VIII. a Turner, under 
that license for mad pranks in ancient 
days, a disard’s or clown’s coat, ran 
through the city, crying ‘‘ shovels and 
spades ! shovels and spades !’’ The cry 
was readily understood; and, as the 
author of Nigel quotes, 

“¢ Uprose the Prentices, one and all, 

Living in London, proper and tall.”” 
They rushed forward with resistless 
prowess, and in a few hours levelled 
all the dykes, hedges, and enclosures 
which the spirit of exclusive appro- 
priation had erected to obstruct the 
manly votaries of the English longbow. 

This good old national cause was 
aided by James the First, in a more 
legal way, who directed in 1605 his 
letters patent to the Lord Mayor, the 
Lord Chancellor, and others, as Com- 


* Formerly ‘* Speering’s sport.” 
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missioners, and commanded them to 
cause the fields about the city, in 
which Archery had been practised 
from time immemorial, to be cleared 
of all obstructions to that exercise, for 
the space of two miles; exactly the 
distance which the archers’ marks 
given in the plan of 1737, will be 
found to extend. 

Another similar commission was 
issued by Charles the First in 1632; 
and the contest was doubtless conti- 
nual until at length the great march of 
brick and mortar was triumphant. 
Some of the last skirmishes, which 
took place about fifty years ago, are 
thus described in Highmore’s History 
of the Artillery Company, from the 
records of that Society : 


*©On the Company’s march to Baumes, 
on the Accession-day in 1782, they found 
the gate of a large field, in which stood one 
of their stone marks, near Ball’s Pond, both 
Tocked and chained, and four men placed to 
prevent their entrance. The Adjutant or- 
dered it to be forced; after which they 
marched across, and opened another gate.” 
—History of the Artillery Company, p. 366. 

‘< In 1784, a committee was appointed to 
ascertain the situation of the butts, &c., 
that the right might not be lost, and report 
thereon.” —Ibid. p. 385. 


In October of the same year, 


‘*The Company marched to Finsbury- 
fields, to view their several stone marks, be- 
ginning at Prebend mead, where the Castle 
Stone stood, and thence extending to Baumes 
Fields and Islington Common.—They re- 
moved several obstructions, &e.—P. 393. 


In 1786, 


“¢ Considerable encroachments having been 
made upon the antient marks belonging to 
the Company, the Court (July 30), ordered 
notice to be given to all the occupiers of 
ands in Baumes and Finsbury Fields, be- 
tween Peerless-pool south, Baumes-pond 
north, Hoxton east, and Islington west, 
wherein any of their marks were placed, to 
remove any obstruction to the Company’s 
rights.” —Ibid. p. 396. 

On the 12th of August following, 


‘¢The Company, on its march over Baumes 
and Finsbury Fields, having pulled down by 
the pioneers several parts of the fence of a 
peice of ground inclosed about two years 
since by Mr. Samuel Pitt, for gardens and 
summer-houses, through which breaches 
the Company marched from the marks of 
Guardstone to Arnold, and from Arnold to 
Alsoly ; and having come to a peice of 
ground lately inclosed with a brick wall, by 
Messrs. Walker, Ward, and Co. (proprietors 
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of the white-lead-mill), between the marks 
of Bob Peak and the Levant, the Company 
were induced to desist from pulling down or 
making a breach in the wall, in order to 
march through, on account of Mr. Maltby 
(one of the partners in the white-lead works) 
having assured the commanding officer of 
the battalion, that he and his partners, at 
the time of the making the said inclosure, 
were ignorant of the Company’s right in 
those fields, but were willing to enter into 
any reasonable terms of accommodation with 
the Company for what they had done. One 
of the archers’ division was then ordered to 
shoot an arrow over the said inclosure, as 
an assertion of the Company’s right; which 
having done, the battalion proceeded on its 
march to several of the other marks.”’—Ebid. 
p- 399. 

Lastly, in 1791, when the long butts 
on Islington Common were destroyed, 
by digging gravel, 

‘©A detachment marched to the spot 
(Aug. 12) pursuant to a previous notice to 
the occupiers and commissioners of the 
roads, to remove every obstruction, and to 
replace the marks. These objects were ob- 
tained.””—Ibid. p. 410. 

Nelson says, in his History of Is- 
lington, published in 1811: 

** The two old shooting butts, which re- 
mained till within the last thirty years on the 
common, near the Rosemary-branch, in this 
parish, were at that time occasionally used 
by Toxophilites from the metropolis. These 
have given place to a solitary target butt, 
defended with iron plates, for the exercise of 
ball-firing, in an adjoining inclosure: but 
several vestiges of the old marks may yet be 
traced in the fields adjacent.” 

The distances from mark to mark in 
the “‘ Aim for Finsbury Archers,”’ are 
very much varied; and thus, as I have 
observed, excellent practice for Archery 
at roving distances was afforded. The 
greatest length laid down in the plan of 
1737, is 13 score five yards, or 265 
yards. In the “‘ dimensurations” of 
1628, the great length of 19 score is 
laid down, and the shortest distance 
is 9 score. It cannot, however, from 
the above fact be assumed that the or- 
dinary compass of our ancient bow- 
men was 380 yards, since powerful 
arbalists, or cross-bows wound up 
with a jack, were in use, and contri- 
vances were employed to extend the 
ordinary cast of the longbow. One 
instance will be found in the man who 
used his foot at the May shooting be- 
fore Henry VIII. on Blackheath, in the 
year 1510. The statute of 33d Henry 
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VIII. forbade any Archery practice at a 
less distance than 220 yds. The utmost 
range of the heavy sheaf, or war-arrow, 
was 250 yards. The assertion of the ba?- 
lad, that Robin Hood shot a buck at an 
hundred rod, belongs to the tales, not 
the feats, of the long-bow. We may 
infer from Justice Shallow’s eulogium 
on old Double, penned in a style so 
exquisitely natural by Shakspeare, in 
the second part of his ‘‘ Historie of 
Henry the Fourth,” that to shoot 290 
yards was an extraordinary achieve- 
ment : 


Shallow—Death is certain. Is old Double 
of your town living yet ? 

Silence— Dead, Sir ! 

Shallow—Dead! See! See!—he drew a 
good bow—and dead!—He shot a fine 
shoot !—John of Gaunt loved him well, and 
betted much money on his head. Dead !—— 
He would have clapped you in the clout* at 
twelve score, and carried you a forehand- 
shaft} a fourteen and fourteen and a half,t 
that it would have done a man’s heart good 
to see. How a good score of ewes now ?— 


And is old Double dead ? 


Old Double has been outdone, at 
length of shot, by a Turkish archer in 
modern days, Mahmoud Effendi, Se- 
cretary to the Turkish ambassador, a 
man possessing great muscularstrength 
—who shot an arrow with a Turkish 
bow, 482 yards, in the presence of 
three gentlemen of the Toxophilite 
Society, in the year 1795. The Turk- 
ish bow owes its length of cast to the 
elasticity of the horn of which it is 
composed; and the power is aug- 
mented by a contrivance which enables 
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the archer to draw his arrow within 
the arc of the bow: it has not, howe- 
ver, the certainty of cast of the Eng- 
lish bows. Whoever wishes to inform 
himself on this or all the other points 
connected with the history, the skill, 
and the power of archery, may consult 
the excellent treatise, Roberts’s Eng- 
lish Bowman.§ 

In my next and concluding notice, 
I purpose to introduce to your readers 
a representation, from a rare typogra- 
phical antiquity, of an Archer of no 
inferior rank, albeit the bow was pe- 
culiarly the weapon of 

** you good yeomen 
Whose limbs were bred in England ! ” 


Yours, &c. A. dé. &. 
—}--- 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE Pedigrees of the Sidney family 
have been so negligently drawn up by 
some heralds, and wilfully misrepre- 
sented by Collins, that a corrected 
pedigree is yet a desideratum. Through 
the medium of your publication, ever 
open to heraldical inquiry and infor- 
mation, I venture to communicate to 
any future undertaker of an Extinct 
Peerage the following account of two 
collateral branches of that distin- 
guished race. 

Collins states that Nicholas Sidney, 
who married Anne, daughter of Sir 
William Brandon, and aunt of Charles 
Duke of Suffolk, had but one son Wil- 
liam, who commanded the right wing 
at Flodden, and had a grant of Pens- 
hurst, and a vast many other estates.! 





* A small white target cloth placed on the butt, or near the ground. 
+ Fore-hand is an over-hand shot, or a shot made with the hand elevated above the head. 


} 14 score and a half, 290 yards. 








§ Published some years since by the late Mr. Waring, of Caroline-street, Bedford-square ; 
strictly speaking, we believe, the only Bowyer and Fletcher in London, The following 
account of this gentleman’s father will not be uninteresting : 

“‘ About the year 1776, Mr. Waring (who resided with Sir Ashton Lever at Leicester 
House) and who may be justly styled the father of modern archery, having, by continual 
business, contracted an oppression upon his chest (arising principally from sitting too 
closely to his desk, and pressing his breast too much against it, and which the most emi- 
nent of the faculty had in vain endeavoured to remove) resolved to try the effect of the 
bow in affording him relief. He accordingly made it a regular exercise, and in a short time 
derived great benefit from the use of it; and ascribes his cure, which was perfect, solely 
to the use of archery. Sir Ashton Lever, perceiving the good effects which so engaging 
an amusement had upon the constitution, followed Mr. Waring’s example, and took up the 
bow; he was soon joined by several of his friends, who, in the year 1780, formed them- 
selves into a society, under the title of Toxophilites, and met regularly at Leicester House, 
having butts erected in the gardens belonging to it. And this society was the parent stock 
of the numerous societies of Archery, known at this day,”"—about 1790. 

Roberts’s English Bowman, p. 79. 

1 See Originalia, 31 Hen. VIII. Rot. 11; 33 Hen. VIII, Rot. 31; 55 Hen. VIII. 

Rot. 30. 6 Edw. VI, 2d part, Rot, 117. 
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Collins ought to have known better ; 
for numerous pedigrees state Nicholas 
to have had four sons: 1. William; 
2. Thomas; 3. Robert; 4.. Francis ; 
all of whom, together with a daughter 
Thomasine, who was married to Ni- 
cholas Gamel, are mentioned in Nicho- 
las Sidney’s will, proved 1512 in the 
Prerogative Court. I proceed to give 
the family of the second son, Thomas.? 
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Thomas Sidney, great uncle to Sir 
Philip and the first Earl of Leicester, 
became Governor of the Spittle at Wal- 
singham, Norfolk, to which place he 
came in 1523. He had a grant of 
Walsingham Priory, Nov. 7, 31 Hen. 
VIII. 1539,3 and died in 1542,’ making 
Roger Townshend his executor by will.® 
His wife was Agnes, a widow of. . . « 
of Walsingham. 


Thomas Sidney, of Walsingham==Agnes ......... 
ee 





dated 1585. 


T "T 1 

Thomas Sidney, aged 14 at his==Barbara, dau. to Amy, Anne, Elenor, mar. 
father’s death, Customer of Lynn, | William, and sis- mar. mar.to John Drury, 
a man of great wealth; his willis | ter to the great ‘T. Sisk, Robt. with issue ; and 
He was buried at | Sir Francis esq. of Anguish. 2. John Clax- 
Walsingham.7 Holton. ton, with issue. 


Walsingham.® 





Sir Henry Sidney followed Sir—Jane, dau. of Francis Jermy, 
of Brightwell, Suffolk ; mar. 
1586; died sth Aug. 1638, of 
Her will is in the 
Prerogative Court. 


Phil. Sidney’s funeral ; knight- 
ed 1603; died 2d Nov. 1612, 
aged 59. S.P. His will is in 
the Prerogative Court.8 


aged 73. 


Thomas==Mary, dau. of Sir 
Syduey, | Fras. Southwell, 
of WindhamHall, 
died Dec. 19, 
1603, aged 37.9 


Wyken. 








f T T : 
Ellenor, Ann, died Thomasine, daughter and sole heiress, married Sir Wm. Godolphin, 


died 
young. 


Oct. 3, 


I now proceed to state the collateral 
branch, from which descended Dudley 
Alexander Sidney Cosby, created Baron 
Sidney in Ireland, June 25, 1768."" 
Dorcas, who was married to Alexan- 
der Cosby, the ancestor of Lord Sid- 
ney, was the daughter and sole heiress 
of William Sidney, who possessed 
large estates in the Queen’s County, 
and lies buried at Otford, Kent, with 
the following inscription on his tomb. 


** Here lyeth William Sidney and Alice 
his wife, and Rachel their eldest daughter ; 
which William was the son of Humfrey, 
who was the son of William, who was the 
son of William Sidney, Lord of Kingesham 
by Chichester, and Isabella St. John, daugh- 
ter of the Lord St. John, 1625.” 


According to Harl. MS. 5883, p. 
38, and Addit. MS. 5523, p. 118, this 


2 From a pedigree in Harl. MS. 970, p. 31. 


4 Inquis. post mortem 34 Hen. VIII. 
Harl. MS. 6131, p. 13. 


and was grandmother of Sidney, first Earl Godolphin, whose family 
1602, unm. quartered the Sidney arms with a crescent for difference. 


Humfrey married Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Thomas Lewknor, third 
son of Sir Thomas Lewknor, knight of 
the Shire for Sussex in 1446. 

It is probable that William Sidney, 
apprentice to the law, who married the 
daughter of .... Fitzhamon," was the 
same William who was the father of 
Humfrey. Concerning William Sidney, 
who married the Hon. Elizabeth St. 
John, it may be stated that his will is 
given in Harl. MS. 1160, p. 79; and 
also a pedigree of the family drawn up 
by his granddaughter, Beatrix Knot- 
tesford, to which | must refer. This 
William married three times ; his first 
wife was a great heiress, and for her 
connexions and issue I must refer to 
Clutterbuck’s Herts, vol. 11. p. 502 ; 
his second wife was Elizabeth St. 
John, whose descendants I have just 


3 Rot. 61, ex Original. 
5 See Spelman’s Fate of Sacrilege, and 


6 See also Paschiaz recorda, Rot. 40, 2d and 3d of Philip and Mary. 


7 Thomas Siduey was thus brother-in-law to John Tamworth, whose funeral he attended 








in 1569. See Faulkner’s Hist. of Fulham, p. 451; aud from whom he seems to have ac- 
quired land in Enfield and Fulham. Lysons’s Environs, pp. 303 and 358, vol. II. And in 
Hasted’s Kent, Ist vol. pp. 323 and 529, Queen Elizabeth is stated to have made over to 
him certain lands in Otford and Higham. 

8 An account of his splendid monument at Walsingham is given in Bloomfield’s Nor- 
folk, vol. V. p. 883. ® Her monumental inscription is given in Lodge’s Peerage, 
St. Leger Pedigree, with her issue by four marriages, 6th vol. 

' For an account of the Cosby family see a scarce Peerage, 3 vols. printed 1769, which 
{ had the honour of presenting to the British Museum ; and also the Memoir of General 
Cosby, printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol, xcul. pt. i. p. 177. 

" Harl, MS, 1155, p. 24, 
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given, and who had also a daughter 
Ann, married, Ist, John Michelgrove ; 
2d, John Apsley. His third wife was 
the daughter and heiress of John Ba- 
rington, widow of Wm. Lunsford, who 
had issue Nicholas Sidney, whose de- 
scendants I have given, and other issue 
mentioned in Harl. MS. 3835; for 
further particulars, I must refer to 
Weever’s Monuments, p. 783; Man- 
ning’s Surrey, vol. 1. p. 94, 96; and 
Dallaway’s Sussex, vol. 1. p. 194. 

Having now given the pedigrees of 
two branches of the Sidney family, I 
hope to have the assistance of some of 
your numerous readers, to recover 
that of another branch. 

1. In Harl. MS. 2096, p. 90, and 
2147, p. 85, it is stated that Francis 
Sidney, Lieutenant of the Tower, 
great uncle of the Earl of Leicester, 
married Ann daughter to Isley, co. of 
Kent. This Francis was an esquire of 
the King’s Household, and enterprized 
a tournament at Greenwich 15 Hen. 
VIII. according to Holinshed. Query, 
had he any issue? 

2. Francis Sidney was entered at 
Oxford as the son of a Kentish gentle- 
man, July 2, 1585. He was Proctor 
there 1599. Presented by King James 
with the living of Chevening, Kent, 
20th of November, 1610; and by the 
Earl of Leicester with the living of 
Penshurst, 3d Oct. 1617. Carried on 
a successful lawsuit for tithes in 
Chevening, 1621. Had licence to 
build an aile to Penshurst Church 
April 6, 1631; died before the 14th 
May 1633. Query, what relation was 
he to the Ear! his patron? 

3. In Bloomfield’s Norfolk, vol. 1. 
p- 904, (and also Gent. Mag. xcvi. i. 
p- 583), extracted from an old Regis- 
ter in Great Carbrook Church: ‘‘ March 
19, 1637. Henry Sidney, an antient 
man, descended of the right honoura- 
ble house of the Sidneys Earls of Lei- 
cester, but more honourable by his 
new birth, was buried here.”” Query, 
how was he descended from this right 
honourable house ? 

4. Captain Sir John Sidney, knight- 
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ed in Ireland, 30th Aug. 1604.'2 The 
Earl of Leicester is conjoined with 
him in a lawsuit in Chancery'* about 
some Hampshire lands, and styles 
him kinsman in numerous letters in 
the second volume of Collins’s Sidney 
papers, and uses his influence to get 
him a place. Query, how was he re- 
lated to his kinsman and patron? 

5. Lieutenant William Sidney ; 
whose services in Ireland are recorded 
in Titus, C. x. p. 71. He received 200 
acres of land at the partition of Lei- 
trim, as one of the most deserving ; 
these he soon sold to Sir Frederic Ha- 
milton.'* In the second volume of Col- 
lins’s Sidney papers are some letters 
mentioning him as employed with 
Captain Sir John Sidney. Query, 
who was he? 

6. In the Visitation of Kent, 1574, 
by Cooke, a John Sidney, armiger, is 
said to have married Joane, daughter 
of Thomas Wilsford of Hartridge. 
Query, might not he have been the 
son of Francis, Lieutenant of the 
Tower, and the father of the Rev. 
Francis, Henry, Sir John, and Wil- 
liam Sidney, afore-mentioned; and 
the brother of Philip Sidney, men- 
tioned by Browne Willis in his Survey 
of Hereford Cathedral as Prebendary 
of Moreton Magna, 1567, and as hav- 
ing died in 1575? 

Really Mr. Collins is quite inexcus- 
able in passing over these branches of 
the Sidney family. In the funeral 
certificate of Sir William Sidney of 
Penshurst, in 1553, it appears that 
Thomas Sidney held the standard, and 
William Sidney the banner; and at 
the funeral of Sir Philip, published 
first in 1587, and reprinted in Thorpe’s 
Custumale Roffense, and Nichols’s 
Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, Mr. 
afterwards Sir Henry Sidney, son of 
the aforesaid Thomas, bore one ban- 
ner, and William Sidney another. 
Neither of these funerals does Collins 
mention ; moreover, when he finds the 
name of Francis Sidney in Holinshed, 
to get rid of this troublesome person, 
he boldly asserts that he never existed, 





12 See Brit. Mus. MS. 4784; and his services recorded in Cotton. MS. Titus, B. x. 
p- 307; and Fynes Moryson’s History of Ireland, passim, whence his life may be in a great 


measure gleaned. 


3 Rolls of Chancery M. m. 12, No. 45, p. 237 of the Catalogue. John Sharpe and te- 
nants of the manor of Michelmershe against Sir Robert Sidney, knight, Lord of the manor 
of Michelmershe, Thomas Baron, and John Sidney. 

4 See Curiosa Hibernica, p. 75, and Brit. Mus. MS, 476, p. 129, and Lodge’s Irish 


Peerage, Hamilton Pedigree, sth vol. p. 173. 
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and that the name ought to be Wil- 
liam.'® In numerous letters concern- 
ing the Earl’s lands at Otford, the 
name of Johns is repeatedly mentioned 
as steward; a very extraordinary 
name, and one which Collins has 
omitted in an otherwise complete in- 
dex! May not it be John Sidney in 
the original, for we never find a Chris- 
tian name to this Johns? 

Sir Philip Sidney and Robert first 
Earl of Leicester had a younger bro- 
ther, Thomas Sidney, of whom Zouch's 
says, we can find no more than the 
name in Holinshed. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing brief account of this brother 
of Sir Philip Sidney may not be unac- 
ceptable. 

Thomas Sidney was educated at the 
free school at Shrewsbury ; where his 
brother Sir Philip had been educated 
before him; and on Dudley Earl of 
Leicester’s visit to Shrewsbury in 
1584, 

«¢ The speakers were three young gentle- 
men of the free school : Mr. afterwards Sir 
Thomas Sidney, a younger brother of the 
famous Sir Philip; Robert Horde, fifth son 
of John Horde, esq. of Horde Parke near 
Bridgnorth, at this time a youth of 17 years, 
afterwards a clergyman and beneficed in 
Essex ; and Edward Higgins, second son of 
the senior Bailiff of this year. The topics 
of pauegyric are easily conjectured ; but be- 
sides these, Sydney, who was doubtless se- 
lected as being nephew to the great man, 
expressed his personal gratitude to the town 
which had in a manner nursed him in learn- 
ing, with loving entertainment, from the high- 
est to the least, and requested his Honour to 
return them thanks on his behalf. The others 
spake what it would less have beseemed Mr. 
Sidney to do, of the noble house he came 
of, that he was the chiefest flower flourish- 
ing,” &c."7 

In the will of Sir Henry Sidney, 
K.G. dated 8th Jan. 1581, and proved 
25th May 1586, he leaves 


«To his son Thomas Sidney, Hanbeck 
alias Hanby Grange in Lincoln ; in default of 
heirs, to his son Philip and his heirs; and 
that his brother Henry Earl of Huntington 
should take on him the guardianship of his 
son Thomas, till he arrives at the age of 21.” 


Sir Philip in his will leaves his bro- 
ther Thomas 100/. a year, and he fol- 
lowed Sir Philip’s splendid funeral 
anno 1586. Ambrose Earl of War- 
wick, in 1589 leaves him 1501. a year, 
and other reversionary property. 





15 Lives and Actions of the Sidneys, 1. 77. 

"6 Life of Sir Philip Sidney. 

7 History of Shrewsbury, by Blakeway and 
Owen, i. p. 376. 
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I shall now lay before your readers 
a document, shewing the marriage 
and death of the said Thomas, being 
an inscription from Hackness Church, 
North Riding of York.!§ 

‘* Arthur Dakyns, Esq. aged 76 years, 
obiit 12 Junii 1592, having had issue by 
Thomasin his wife, dau. of T. Guy, Esq. 
and Alice his wife, sister unto Wimond Ca- 
rew, of Anthony in com. Cornub. Kt. one 
only daughter and heir, viz. Margaret Da- 
kyns, Ist married to Walter Devereux, Esq. 
2d brother to Robert Earl of Essex, who 
dyed of a hurt received before Roan 1591; 
2nd, she married unto Thomas Sidney, Esq. 
3d son of Sir Henry Sidney, Kt. who died 
without issue by her, on 26th Junii, 1595, 
and lies luried at Kingston-upon-Hull ; 3d, 
she marryed Sir Thomas Posthumus Hoby, 
3d son of Sir Thos. Hoby, who died in Pa- 
ris 1646, being then resident ambassador 
there to King James.” 

Some notices of the death of Thomas 
Sidney occur in Collins’s Sidney Pa- 
pers; particularly the grief of the 
Countess of Huntingdon, the wife of 
his guardian, and his own aunt. 

The last document is from Lans- 
downe MS. 207. 

*¢ Hill. 40 Elizab. Rot. 119, in cdi Banco. 
Walterus Harrison de Hackness, in com. 
Ebor. generosus, administrator bonorum 
Thome Sidney, nup. de Lynton, in com. 
Ebor. Armig. summonitus fuit ad responden- 
dum Rob’to Greene,” &c. 

It goes on to shew that Thomas Sid- 
ney had sold Hanby Grange, which 
his father had left him. 

It appears that Holinshed was mis- 
taken in calling him a knight, and I 
cannot find that he was a man of great 
valour. In Harl. MS. 4029 and 1411, 
it is asserted that this Thomas fell at 
the battle of Nieuport; i.e. anno 
1600. This cannot be correct, from 
the documents I have already quoted ; 
moreover his widow had licence to 
alienate his lands'’—viz. the manors 
of Lynton Grange and Kingston-upon- 
Hull—being then the wife of Sir Pos- 
thumus Hoby. 

I should wish to ask any person 
who could give the information, whe- 
ther this Thomas had any issue? for 
the expression on his wife’s gravestone 
“‘by her,’”’ is ambiguous; he might 
have had a former wife, and a child 
byher. The silence of Collins, Zouch, 
and other heralds, concerning this 
man, appears to me to be very unac- 
countable. 

A GENEALOGICAL INQUIRER. 





'8 Lansd. MS. 892, pp. 76, 77, 78. 
19 See Originalia 39 Eliz. iv. part. rot. 
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ON THE STYLES OF HUME, GIBBON, AND ROBERTSON. 
(Continued from p. 126.) 


GIBBON. 


I HAVE said that Gibbon is com- 
monly anxious to choose the best and 
most elegant words, and that he is 
usually happy in fixing on the most 
apt and expressive; and of these re- 
marks, taken in a general sense, the 
truth is indisputable. But to every 
general remark there are exceptions ; 
and some passages may be produced 
in which Gibbon has descended to 
meanness, and has used words much 
less eligible than he might have found. 
«« They instantly occupied the debatable 
land.” <‘The outlying countries that 
had been left in the enjoyment of a 
barbarous independence.” ”  ‘‘ The 
credulous and unsuspectful Count had 
armed the province in his defence.’ ° 
«« The hardy Gauls were imperceptibly 
melted into the general mass of citi- 
zens and subjects.”¢ ‘The Hercy- 
nian forest, which overshadowed a great 
part of Germany and Poland.” ‘‘ The 
Goths very naturally indulged them- 
selves in a prospect of past and future 
glory.” We may be said to take a 
retrospect, but not a prospect, of the 
past. ‘‘ The Persian capital was 
strongly fortified by impracticable mo- 
rasses.”’® Gibbon means that the 
morasses were such as it was impos- 
sible to drain, or to turn into firm 
ground ; but he should have expressed 
his meaning in words to that effect. 
Impracticable, applied to a morass, is 
vox nihili; we might as well term a 
wall, in which we are unable to make 
a breach, or a man, on whose passions 
we cannot work, impracticable. ‘‘ The 
Emperor himself chided the tardiness 
of the senate.”” That chided pleased 
him, beyond other words of the same 
import, may excite some surprise. 
“The aspiring genius of Rome expe- 
rienced from the nations of Asia and 
Africa, a more vigorous resistance to 
her spiritual, than she had formerly 
done to her temporal dominion.’’* 
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Done is vulgar; he should have said 
felt. ‘The Alemanni, familiarized to 
the knowledge of the country, collected 
their scattered forces.””! Who but 
Gibbon, would have thought of the 
expression familiarized to the know- 
ledge? I will take another instance 
from Whitaker.* ‘‘ We hear,” says 
the critic, ‘‘ of a deep trench, prolong- 
ed at first in perpendicular, and after- 
wards in parallel lines, to cover the 
wings of an army.”’ What is the pro- 
longation of a trench in perpendicular, 
as opposed to parallel lines ? 

He is extremely fond of using the 
antithetical conjunction though, when 
there is no contrariety in the words or 
phrases that it connects, to require or 
justify its insertion. “It is a just 
though trite observation, that victorious 
Rome was herself subdued by the arts 
of Greece.”! Here then is no oppo- 
sition between just and trite; what is 
trite, indeed, is generally just. Aure- 
lian ‘died the useful though severe re- 
former of a degenerate state.”’™ Is it 
surprising that the reformer of a dege- 
nerate state, though he was severe, 
should be useful ? ‘‘The armies met, 
and though I am ignorant of Main- 
froy’s doom in the other world, in 
this he lost his friends, his kingdom, 
and his life." Why should Main- 
froy’s losses, and Gibbon’s ignorance, 
be opposed to each other? Is it strange 
that Mainfroy, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, lost all that he possessed in this 
world, notwithstanding that Gibbon, in 
the eighteenth century, was unac- 
quainted with his doom in the next? 

He was a sedulous fabricator of 
such phrases as the following, with 
a desire, as it would seem, to surprise 
his readers with an unexpected junc- 
tion of words, and to excite in them 
admiration of his art and acuteness. 
«« The operations of the civil war were 
protracted during the summer months 
by the skill or timidity of the combat- 
ants.””° ‘ He might yield to the su- 
perior guilt and merit of Constantius.’’* 
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“‘The excessive demonstrations of 
grief, or at least of mourning, surpass- 
ed whatever had been practised on any 
former occasion.”4 ‘‘ The Armenian 
nobles still refused to abandon the 
plurality of their gods and of their 
wives.’’* To the production of such 
phraseology, something of ingenuity 
is requisite; and it may please or 
amuse, if it be used sparingly, but 
Gibbon indulges in it till his reader is 
disgusted with its frequent recurrence. 
He has these three expressions in the 
space of one page: * ‘‘ The remains of 
his fortune, and of his understanding, 
were dedicated to the service of the 
glorious martyr.” ‘‘ Such assiduous 
zeal secured the favour of the saint, or 
at least of the people. ‘‘ Foelix wanted 
power or inclination to preserve the 
flock.” 

It cannot be thought very incon- 
sistent with these observations on 
Gibbon’s style, to remark, that, on 
many occasions, when he is unable 
to tell us what his heroes or people 
did, he is somewhat more anxious 
than is necessary to let us know what 
they might have done. ‘‘The Huns 
might derive a tribute of furs from the 
northern region, which has been pro- 
tected from all other conquerors by 
the severity of the climate, and the 
courage of the natives.””* ‘‘The sub- 
jects of Attila might execute, with su- 
perior forces, the design which these 
adventurers had so boldly attempt- 
ed.”’”" ‘*The Scythian monarch, how- 
ever ignorant of the value of science 
and philosophy, might, perhaps, la- 
ment that his illiterate subjects were 
destitute of the art which could per- 
petuate the memory of his exploits.’’v 
««The oppressed provincials might ex- 
claim, that the miserable remnant 
which the enemy had spared, was 
cruelly ravished by their pretended 
allies.”’ ” Nf 

At the same time that I acknow- 
ledge the general correctness of his 
language to be deserving of high 
praise, it is my duty as a critic, a 
duty which I shall, I hope, be for- 
given for discharging, to observe, that 


4 Ch. xviii. vol. 3, p, 128. 
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there are in his pages a few sentences 
which he has not cleared from gram- 
matical inaccuracy. ‘‘ I shall con- 
clude this chapter with the comets, 
the earthquakes, and the plague, 
which astonished or afflicted the reign 
of Justinian.”* He should surely 
have said with an account of the co- 
mets. ‘‘ The Lactarian mount, where 
the physicians of Rome, since the 
time of Galen, had sent their pa- 
tients.” ‘The flight of Chosroes, 
(yet where could he have fled?) was 
rudely arrested?”’* Exactness de- 
mands whither. ‘‘The Royal stables 
were filled with six thousand mules 
and horses, among whom the names 
of Shebdiz and Barid are renowned 
for their speed or beauty.”’* Propriety 
requires which, ‘‘The senator Boe- 
thius is the last of the Romans whom 
Cato or Tully would have acknow- 
ledged for their countryman.”’» Surely 
the plural is requisite. ‘‘ Magnus, 
with four thousand of his supposed 
accomplices, ‘were put to death.’’¢ 
“‘That measure, as well as the num- 
ber of four hundred towers, are not 
perfectly consistent with the tive gates, 
so often mentioned in the history of 
the siege.”’¢ The grammarian would 
direct that in such sentences the verb 
should be singular. ‘‘ His mother’s 
eunuchs, that pernicious vermin of 
the east.”"¢ He ought to have said, 
those pernicious vermin. He also uses 
the word universal for extensive, and 
compares it; and Whitaker‘ has no- 
ticed somewhere the expression more 
inferior. 

The structure of this sentence is cen- 
surable: ‘‘1t might naturally be ex- 
pected, thata prince of such a charac- 
ter, instead of suffering the rebellion 
to gain stability by delay, should have 
immediately marched from the banks 
of the Danube to those of the Tiber, 
and that his victorious army, insti- 
gated by contempt for the senate, and 
eager to gather the spoils of Italy, 
should have burned with impatience 
to finish the easy and lucrative con- 
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quest.”¢ Instead of should, he ought 
to have said would. Equal inaccuracy 
appears in these words: ‘ He [Alex- 
ander Severus] read and answered the 
multitude of letters, memorials, and 
petitions, that must have been ad- 
dressed to the master of the greatest 
part of the world.”* Alexander an- 
swered the petitions that were, not 
that must have been, addressed to him. 

In the following passages, he has, 
to borrow a phrase of Porson’s, lost 
sight of sense. ‘‘‘I devote thy head,’ 
he piously exclaimed, ‘ to the demons 
of hell ;’ and that head was instantly 
cloven to the breast, by the resistless 
stroke of his descending falchion.’’: 
How could a head be cloven to the 
breast ? ‘‘ The volunteers of the cross, 
who elected for their chief the most 
deserving of his peers.””* If such an 
expression can be tolerated in poetry, 
it certainly cannot in prose. ‘“‘ At the 
head of his armies, he was bold in 
action, skilful in stratagem, patient of 
fatigue, ready to improve his advan- 
tages, and rising from his defeats with 
inexhaustible vigour.’”’!' He should 
have written, and he rose from his de- 
Seats. 

He did not abstain from that faulty 
construction which Hume, though he 
did not always avoid it himself, cen- 
sured in his friend Robertson. ‘A 
comet was seen during twenty days in 
the western quarter of the heavens, 


and which shot its rays into the 
north.”™ ‘‘ Leo the Ninth, a simple 


saint, of a temper most apt t» deceive 
himself and the world, and whose ve- 
nerable character would consecrate 
with the name of piety the measures 
least compatible with the practice of 
religion.”" ‘‘ Mount Atlas, a name 
so idly celebrated by the fancy of poets, 
but which is now diffused over the 
immense ocean that rolls between the 
ancient and the new continent.”’° 1 
know not that these passages can pro- 
perly be called ungrammatical, but 
they may surely without injustice be 
pronounced inelegant. 

He is sometimes needlessly careful 
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to repeat his prepositions, as in the 
expressions, ‘‘ covered with men, with 
horses, and with arms,’’? and “‘ the 
rare examples of HenryIV. of Pyrrhus, 
and of Alexander.”4 The latter, in- 
deed, is, by the repetition of the pre- 
positions, rendered incorrect, for it is 
made equivalent to the examples of 
Henry IV. the examples of Pyrrhus, and 
the examples of Alexander. 

He sometimes very ungracefully 
connects two prepositions with one 
substantive, as ‘‘ forgotten by, and 
forgetful of, the world,” * and ‘‘ those 
societies which had issued from, or 
those which had been received into, 
the bosom of Rome.”’* This is a mode 
of construction from which every wri- 
ter that aims at elegance or accuracy 
of composition should abstain. 

He not unfrequently offends the 
reader by putting a noun, which is 
necessary to complete the sense of 
two phrases that precede it, in a soli- 
tary position at the end of a sentence, 
where it may remind us of a wiid- 
goose compelled by weakness of wing 
to fall behind the flock of its stronger 
and more speedy fellow -travellers. 
“‘The joint government of the father 
and the son subsisted about seven, 
and the sole administration of Gallie- 
nus continued about eight, years.’’t 
“The extent of the new walls was 
magnified by popular estimation to 
near fifty, but is reduced by accurate 
measurement to about twenty-one, 
miles.”’“ ‘*The luxury of life is pos- 
sessed with more innocence and safety 
by the master of his own, than by the 
steward of the public, fortune.’’” ‘‘The 
Emperor Nicephorus had lost his fame 
in the Arabian, he lost his life in the 
Sclavonian, war.”“ ‘* An armament 
such as would transcend the expe- 
rience of the past, or the belief of the 
present, age.”’ Perhaps he thought 
this mode of expression a beauty; de 
gustibus non est disputandum ; but it is 
certain that its affectation is too appa- 
rent to allow it to be generally pleasing. 

He was by no means studious to 
keep his periods free from parentheses, 
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and he sometimes inserts in them such 
as are singularly stiff and unpleasing. 
“The two colleagues had both been 
consuls, (Balbinus had twice enjoyed 
that honourable office) both had been 
named among the twenty lieutenants 
of the senate.”’* ‘‘ She was of a dark 
complexion, (for, in speaking of a 
lady, these trifles become important.) 
Her teeth were of a pearly white- 
ness.”’” ‘The triumphant car of Au- 
relian (it had formerly been used by a 
Gothic King) was drawn, on this me- 
morable occasion, either by four stags 
or four elephants.”’* ‘‘The captive 
barbarians were assigned to those dis- 
tricts (in Gaul, the territories of 
Amiens, Beauvais, Cambray, Treves, 
Langres, and Troyes, are particularly 
specified,) which had been depopu- 
lated by the calamities of war.’’* 
** His beauty (he was one of the tall- 
est and most comely of the Romans) 
might introduce him to the favour of 
Sophia.” > ‘As soon as the besieg- 
ers had surmounted the labour (their 
sole labour) of climbing the hill.’ * 
‘‘ The Bructeri (it is Tacitus who now 
speaks) were totally exterminated by 
the neighbouring tribes.” * Easy pa- 
rentheses may occasionally be allow- 
ed, but it is impossible to forgive such 
awkward interpositions in a sentence 
as these. 

He is much too ready to put words 
that he intends to be particularly em- 
phatic or discriminative, in Italics. 
“‘The real sentiments of the soldiers 
alone were of importance to his power 
or safety. Their declaration in his 
favour commanded the dutiful profes- 
sions of the senate.”e ‘‘ To display 
the new world to the eyes of a specta- 
tor, who still retained a lively and re- 
cent impression of the old.” ‘‘ He 
gloried in the title of Roman citizen, 
and affected to compare the purity of 
his blood, with the foreign and even 
barbarous origin of the preceding Em- 
perors.”& Sometimes, indeed, he 
seems necessitated to use Italics, in 
order to render his meaning completely 
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intelligible. ‘‘ Maxentius considered 
himself as the legal sovereign of Italy, 
elected by the Roman senate and peo- 
ple; nor would he endure the con- 
trol of the father, who arrogantly de- 
clared, that by Ais name and abilities 
the rash youth had been established 
on the throne.”" ‘In the time of 
Jerome and Claudian, the senators 
unanimously yielded the pre-eminence 
to the Anician line; and a slight view 
of their history will serve to appreciate 
the rank and antiquity of the noble 
families, which contended only for 
the second place.”! And sometimes 
he prints a word in the Italic charac- 
ter, that his wit or address in the se- 
lection of it may be remarked. ‘‘ The 
Catholic world has unanimously sub- 
mitted to the infallible decrees of the 
general councils.” * ‘* Poets who load 
their invulnerable heroes with a use- 
less weight of cumbersome and brittle 
armour.”’! Justinian trembled; and 
those who had only seen the Emperor 
in his old age, were pleased to sup- 
pose that he had Jost the alacrity and 
vigour of his youth.”™ But what he 
has gained, or what he conceived that 
he should gain, by putting the word 
that, when he had occasion to use it 
at the beginning of a number of suc- 
cessive clauses, in Italics, as in the 
sentence, ‘‘They hesitated to pro- 
nounce, that God himself, the second 
person of an equal and consubstantial 
trinity, was manifested in the flesh ; 
that a being who pervades the uni- 
verse, had been confined in the womb 
of Mary; that his eternal duration 
had been marked by the days, and 
months, and years, of human exist- 
ence; that the Almighty had been 
scourged and crucified ; that his im- 
passible essence had felt pain and an- 
guish ; that his omniscience was not 
exempt from ignorance ; and that the 
source of life and immortality expired 
upon Mount Calvary,’’® it is not easy 
to conjecture. 

The use of Italics is sometimes not 
improper ; but in composition such as 
Gibbon’s, it should be the care of the 
writer to select such words, and to ar- 
range them in such order, as to ren- 
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der the distinction of any of them from 
the rest by a different character, that 
their sense or force may be better per- 
ceived, wholly superfluous. 

It might be wished by the lovers of 
neatness, that he had been somewhat 
more frugal in the insertion of Roman 
and Arabic numbers in his pages; 
numbers from which all the advan- 
tage gained by the reader, if it can 
truly be said that any advantage is 
gained by the reader, does not atone 
for the disfigurement which they cause 
in the author’s composition. And it 
would have been to his credit, if he 
had refrained from the use of the &c. 
What can be more at variance with 
the exactness of an historian, than to 
talk of ‘‘ the Peucini, the Borani, the 
Carpi, &c.?”° These remarks de- 
scend very low; but in criticising style 
it is impossible to descend too low. 

No writer is more free from the 
fault of inadvertently repeating the 
same word, or using one too nearly 
related to it, in the same sentence. 
Perhaps not more than two instances 
of such inadvertence can be found in 
his whole History. ‘‘ In the temple 
of Fame, a very curious library was 
open to the curiosity of the learned,” ” 
and ‘‘a dangerous multitude, who 
might have disturbed, and perhaps 
endangered, the established govern- 
ment.’’4 

It is deserving of observation, that 
he has sometimes allowed himself the 
liberty, which no other author, an- 
cient or modern, has taken, of adorn- 
ing his periods with phraseology 
drawn from the poets, without dis- 
tinguishing what he has borrowed 
from what is his own. ‘‘ That his own 
example might strengthen his laws, he 
sent into the market four hundred and 
twenty-two thousand modii, or mea- 
sures,’* of corn. ‘‘ The slow length 
of a sickly and desponding host was 
heavily dragged along the Flaminian 
way.”’s ‘Julian, who had led the 
attack, darted through the ranks a skil- 
ful and ewperienced eye.’’* And in 
translating the words of an Italian 
poet, he says, “‘ They [the heroes of 
Rome] trembled, good God, how they 
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trembled!“ The reader, at these pas- 
sages, calls to mind the couplets of 
Pope on Longinus, and on the Alex- 
andrine : 
‘* His own example strengthens all his laws, 
And is himself the great sublime he draws. 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow 
length along ;" 


the words of Milton respecting Sa- 
tan : 

** He through the armed files 
Darts his experienc’d eye ;” 


and the verse of Lee concerning Alex- 
ander, quoted and praised in the Spec- 
tator : 


‘“*Then he would talk, good Gods, how he 
would talk !”” 


—but whether Gibbon expected that 
these imitations would pass unob- 
served, or whether he hoped that the 
would be noticed, and that he woul 
be applauded for them, I shall leave to 
others to decide. 

I cannot close these remarks on 
Gibbon’s History, without observing 
how highly censurable I think the 
number and variety of his notes. Re- 
ferences he was right in giving; for 
no man, in the present age of litera- 
ture, when books are as innumerable 
as the sands, should write on any 
matters of fact, without affording di- 
rections where to find his authorities, 
that his reader may judge of their va- 
lue; but from notes he should have 
withheld his hand. 

With respect, indeed, to all anno- 
tation of an author on his own work, 
I am entirely of opinion with Adam 
Smith, who “considered every species 
of note as a blemish or imperfection ; 
indicating, either an idle accumula- 
tion of superfluous particulars, or a 
want of skill and comprehension in 
the general design,” ¥ and with Shen- 
stone, whose judgment on notes, as it 
has, I believe, never been quoted, I 
shall extract at length : 


‘It seems to me that what are called 
notes at the bottom of pages (as well as 
pareutheses in writing), might be generally 
avoided, without injuring the thread of a 
discourse. It is true, it might require some 
address to interweave them gracefully into 
the text; but how much more agreeable 
would be the effect, than to interrupt the 
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reader by such frequent avocations? How 
much more graceful to play a tune upon one 
set of keys, with varied stops, than to seek 
the same variety, by an awkward motion 
from one step to another.” “ 


If what a writer tells in his notes on 
his work has any connexion with his 
subject, it ought to be incorporated 
with his text; if it has no relation to 
his subject, with what reason or pre- 
tence is it tacked to the bottom of his 
pages? An author is permitted, in- 
deed, and exhorted, to put as much 
into his book as he can, but this per- 
mission or exhortation must be under- 
stood to mean, not as much as he 
can crowd into it with violence, but 
as much as he can introduce into it 
with art. To scatter remarks or quo- 
tations at the foot of the page, like 
Gibbon or Jortin, requires no art, but 
is in the power of the meanest mortal 
that can cover paper with words. 

It is obvious that many of Gibbon’s 
notes are written for no other purpose 
than to display his universal reading ; 
but why should the overflowings of 
Gibbon’s erudition be discharged into 
a History of Rome? Why, when we 
read that ‘‘the arts of magic were 
continually proscribed at Rome, and 
continually practised,’ should we be 
drawn to the margin to be taught 
«* that the Canidia of Horace is a vul- 
gar witch,” and that ‘‘the Erichtho 
of Lucan is tedious, disgusting, but 
sometimes sublime ;”* or why, when 
we are following Alaric in his pro- 
gress through Italy, should we be 
called aside to be asked ‘‘ why Gray 
did not finish the philosophic poem of 





w Shenstone’s Essays, p. 235. 
x Ch, xxv. note 47. 
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which he left a specimen?’ The 
author that thus distracts attention 
from his text to his comment, takes 
the most effectual method to destroy 
his reader’s interest in his narrative. 
Gibbon’s text, indeed, would, with- 
out the aid of comment, be in some 
places, perhaps, but imperfectly intel- 
ligible ; as in the remark, that “‘ the 
spirit of the Emperor had been sub- 
dued before the combat by a dream 
and a pun,” where he is constrained 
to relate ina note what the dream and 
the pun were ;* but such unintelligi- 
bility discovers the writer’s want of 
art or judgment. It is the duty, and 
should be the pride, of every author, 
whether his design be to instruct or 
to amuse, to write in such a manner 
as to render all annotation on his 
work, at the time of its publication, 
superfluous. Let him make his book 
intelligible to his contemporaries, and 
leave his posterity to comment on it 
when to comment shall become ne- 
cessary. Let him remember that no 
author among the ancients, whose 
works are still our models in most 
kinds of composition, ever thought of 
becoming a commentator on himself; 
and let him not believe, with Wrang- 
ham, that Plutarch, if the modern 
practice of making notes had been 
known to him, would have thrown his 
remarks and discussions to the bottom 
of his pages; but let him rather as- 
sure himself that Plutarch, had he 
lived in modern times, would have 
kept the bottom of his pages clear 
from modern annotation. LAMBDA. 
(To be continued.) 
y Ch. xxxi. note 126. 
2 Ch. li. note 93. 
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Mr. Ursan, Dublin, March 6. 
IN the Life of William Curtis the 
Botanist, published in your Magazine, 
August 1799, it is mentioned, ‘that 
in 1772 he commenced his great work 
the Flora Londinensis, having had the 
good fortune to meet with an artist of 
uncommon talent in Mr. Kilburn.” I 
have seen no Memoir of Mr. Kilburn, 
who has been dead some years ; and 
when a man like him disappears from 
the world, by whose genius, talents, 
or industry, the arts, sciences, or ma- 
nufactures -have been improved, ‘it 
may not be deemed uninteresting to 


rescue the incidents of his life from 
that oblivion, in which those of the 
generality of mankind are buried. 
Wixiuram KILBuRN was vorn in 
Capel-street, Dublin, 1745. His fa- 
ther, Samuel Kilburn, was an architect 
of some eminence, and married Sarah 
Johnston, niece to General Johnston 
of Tyrone. His uncle, Sinclair Kil- 
burn, was a Presbyterian clergyman, 
and reared his only son Sinclair Kil- 
burn to his profession. This son was 
afterwards a very eloquent and popu- 
lar preacher, published a treatise on 
Theology, and a volume of Sermons; 
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but having unfortunately early im- 
bibed republican principles, he became 
a leader of the United Irishmen, and 
during the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in 1798, was arrested at 
Belfast by order of Government, con- 
veyed to Dublin, and imprisoned in 
Kilmainham Gacl, where, from long 
confinement, he lost the use of his 
limbs, and died shortly after his libe- 
ration.* 

William Kilburn, the subject of this 
memoir, was also an only son, and 
very early exhibited his genius for 
drawing. This and the wish to have 
him in the country, as his health ap- 
peared delicate, determined his parents 
to place him apprentice with Mr. John 
Lisson, an Englishman, who had es- 
tablished a calico printing factory at 
Leixslip near Dublin: here he quickly 
learned the different branches of that 
ingenious art, but attached himself to 
drawing and engraving, those being 
more congenial to the bent of his ge- 
nius. Few lives are more marked 
than his with unceasing industry and 
application; during the. summer he 
rose at four, and occupied his leisure 
hours in drawing patterns for paper- 
stainers, which, with his master’s 
leave, he sold; the produce gave him 
pocket money, and enabled him to 
purchase a pony, on which he rode 
to Dublin on Saturday, and passed 
every Sunday with his mother and 
sister. He had acquired an amazing 
readiness of pencil, so that if a new 
pattern caught his eye in passing 
through Dublin, he would take out 
his pocket-book, and have it for his 
master on his return. He always 
spoke gratefully of the kind attention 
paid him by Mr. enl Mrs. Lisson 
during his apprenticeship, at the ex- 
piration of which he found himself 
alone with his mother and sister. His 
father, who had speculated largely in 
building, became embarrassed in his 
circumstances, and died. Only a small 
property settled on his mother remain- 
ed; this probably determined him to 
visit London, the great mart for ge- 
nius. Here he obtained a ready sale 
for his drawings amongst the calico 
printers; he also drew and engraved 
flowers from nature (in which he ever 
delighted) for the print-shops, and 
this led to his acquaintance with Mr. 





* See Musgrave’s History of the Irish 
Rebellion. 
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Curtis, and concern in the Flora Lon- 
dinensis. When he had entered into 
this engagement, he returned to Ire- 
land, and brought over his mother and 
sister ; took a small house in Page’s- 
walk, Bermondsey, with a garden 
and green-house; and there occupied 
himself from sunrise to sunset in 
drawing and engraving the plants for 
that work which reflects so much cre- 
dit on English science. 

Soon after the completion of the 
Flora Londinensis, he received a pro- 
posal from Mr. Newton to undertake 
the management of a calico printing 
factory at Wallington near London, 
for which he was to have a share of 
the profits, without advancing capi- 
tal. To this he agreed, and they were 
so successful, that at the end of seven 
years he was enabled to purchase the 
concern, and become sole proprietor. 
He now rose rapidly in wealth, and 
was soon the most eminent calico 
printer in England, having brought 
the art to a pitch of perfection never 
since equalled. He gave the highest 
wages to his workmen, some of whom 
came from the continent; and gave 
annual premiums for the best designs. 
His pieces of muslin chintzes sold for 
a guinea per yard, and he had the ho- 
nour of presenting one of them, the 
sea-weed pattern designed by himself, 
to her Majesty Queen Charlotte. 

Finding that his patterns were 
pirated in Manchester, he applied for 
a Bill, which was brought into the 
House of Commons by his country- 
man and neighbour, the Right Hon. 
Edmund Burke, ‘“‘ to secure to calico 
printers the copyright of original de- 
signs. 

Mr. Kilburn married the eldest 
daughter of Thomas Brown, esq. an 
East India director, a most amiable 
woman, who survives him, and by 
whom he had several children. In 
the relative duties of son and brother, 
husband and father, his conduct was 
most exemplary, as a true believing 
Christian and moral man. Though 
he had been a delicate child, he en- 
joyed excellent health until a few 
months before his death, when, feeling 
indisposed, he repaired to Brighton, 
and not getting better, he returned to 
Wallington, and calmly resigned his 
soul to his Maker, Dec. 23, 1818, in 
the 73d year of his age. The poorer 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, by 
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whom he was much lamented, follow- 
ed him bareheaded to the grave. 

Mr. Kilburn was above six feet in 
height, thin, but well proportioned, 
and perfectly straight to the last. The 
pencil in his long fingers appeared 
scarcely to touch the paper when 
drawing, so much had he acquired of 
grace and freedom; the flowers that 
he engraved about the time he became 
acquainted with Mr. Curtis, are now 
sought for by connoisseurs, being so 
true to nature; and I have before me 
his engraving of a dead canary on a 
marble slab, with wreaths of flowers, 
which, even in this advanced stage of 
the arts, would rival many of the bi- 
joux that adorn our modern Annuals. 
Being most domestic in his habits, 
and constantly occupied, he was never 
able to visit Ireland after he had set- 
tled at Wallington; but every lrish- 
man that was introduced, found an 
hospitable reception at his table. He 
prided in his country, of which he 
may be justly said to have been an 
ornament. J.H 


~~ 


Mr. Ursan, 

BEING a great admirer of the le- 
gends and poetical fictions of the 
north, I have employed a good deal of 
my leisure time in endeavouring to 
express the force of some of the best 
in English poetry. The following is 
a Danish Ballad, not much known, 
and supposed to be of some antiquity. 
I have attempted to represent the va- 
rious turns and transitions, for which 
the Danish poems are so remarkable, 
by a similar change of measure in 
English. Should it be deemed worthy 
of insertion in your excellent Maga- 
zine, it is much at your service, and 
will be followed at times by a few 
others, which I think are perhaps even 
more remarkable for their wildness 
and originality. rw: 





HERTA, OR THE STORM-COMPELLER. 
A Ballad from the Danish. 


{Herta, according to Scandinavian tradi- 
tion, was a goddess who presided over 
storms. The Prince referred to in this 

Ballad was called, according to popu- 

lar report, Sweno; but little or no- 

thing is known of his history.] 
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O dark-eyed maid of Thasca’s dell, 
Who sing’st amid the ocean’s roar, 
Or by Saint Hilda’s sacred well, 
Or roam’st by haunted Elsinore ; 
Hark! hark! 
The sea-mew’s scream 
Resounds from Friedenborga’s stream ! 
Heard ye how the wild-dogs bark ? 
Saw ye the meteor’s fearful gleam ? 
O yes, I heard, and merrily 
Sounded the sea-mews’ scream to me ! 
I rejoice when meteors stray, 
When the Storm-fiend rushes through the 


air, 
I am there! I am there! 
To speed, to speed him on his way, 
When the frenzied lightning’s glare 
Around my murky tresses play. 
What can be more sweet to see, 
Than the sailor’s agony, 
While around the wild waves roar, 
And lash with furious rage the shore ? 
See he clings to yonder plank ! 
Then I flit above his head, 
Then I whelm him, see he sank 
To his everlasting bed ! 
Heavily, heavily went he dowa 
To his place of rest, 
Without a sigh, without a groan, 
Unhouseled, unconfest. * 
Him shall Denmark’s chiefs bewail, 
Him shall Denmark’s people mourn, 
Accursed be the fatal gale 
That bore him to his final bourne ! 


Here the poem abruptly concludes. 
It appears that there is a considerable 
deficiency before the last two lines, 
unless they may be the words of the 
people bewailing their lost hero, or 
perhaps a moral reflection of the 
writer. 

St. Hilda or Eilda, in the original 
*‘Eilda, sacred of women;” an ex- 
pression hardly to be rendered into 
poetic English. 

The sense appears unconnected in 
different parts, and perhaps some lines 
are lost. The chorusses of the Greek 
poets, it will be remembered, are 
sometimes similarly confused. 

The epithet storm-compeller (which 
is rendered literally) will remind the 
classical reader of veeAnyepera Zevs, 
so common in Homer. 





* The original, ‘‘ unpurified from the 
curse of sin.’ The term ‘‘ unhouseled” 
(so familiar to every reader of Shakspeare) 
seemed to suit the wild nature of the poem. 
Unconfest, an anachronism, sed parce, pre- 
cor! 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


ON THE ANALOGIA LINGUZ GRACE, NO, 


III. ; 


AND ON CHIRURGERY IN THE ILIAD. 


Mr. Ursan, 

I CLOSED my second letter with a 
strong protest against that which ap- 
pears to me to have been falsely and 
gratuitously assumed as one basis of 
the Hemsterhusian doctrine of Greek 
Etymology. But if in the statement 
here pursued of that doctrine, the fol- 
lowers of Hemsterhuis find any thing 
to dislike or deny, I shall be happy to 
receive any limited or qualified defini- 
tion of it, better suited to give it ra- 
tional probability also. 

In the meanwhile, Jet me state dis- 
tinctly what seems the real, if not 
avowed, amount of that assumption 
alluded to: it is neither more nor less 
than this, that the same single or at 
any rate the same syllabic sounds (as we 
now have them) were by some natural 
necessity (if not rather by scientific con- 
vention), originally attached in the 
Greek language to the signification of 
one set of objects or notions, and of no 
other but those. 

According to this sweeping postula- 
tum, dppos, monile, Spyos, statio na- 
vium, and 6pyy, impetus; as having 
now the same radical syllable, dpp.. 
must have been in one common begin- 
ning of words identically the same. I 
utterly disbelieve any such general 
dogma, in whatever way laid down; 
and shall proceed to state some part of 
the grounds (the whole subject is im- 
mense), and within a very narrow 
range of view confessedly, on which I 
feel justified in rejecting so monstrous 
a proposition. : 

In the First place, then, there is 
every reason to believe a great differ- 
ence to have existed in many words 
when traced to their original elements ; 
which, when found after some changes 
in their latest and permanent state, 
now present no sensible difference of 
sound or spelling whatsoever. 

Let me take from our own mixt lan- 
guage (Teutonic, Celtic, and what not ?) 
a very gross, but by no means unfair, 
illustration of the principle here touched 
upon, 

Were we Anglo-Saxons, then, at this 
period of our own tongue, called upon 
to spell by the ear (and without anv 

Gent. Mac. March, 1832. ; 


recorded knowledge) the four following 
words, wright, write, right, and rite ; 
or the following three, rain, reign, and 
rein ; one mode and one mode only of 
spelling would of course be assigned 
to all the four, and one mode to all the 
three words, here exhibited. 

Now, let me ask, what is there to 
justify the belief, that the Greek lan- 
guage in the seventh century B.C. (a 
period quite early enough to suppose 
for its being generally written) was 
then, in all its vocabulary, so pure, so 
scientific, and so self-derived withal, 
as to contain no words, or sets of 
words, but such as were purely homo- 
geneous; no words, in fact, which, 
though the very same at that time in 
sound, not only were different in their 
original elements, but had found their 
way into the Greek tongue itself from 
two or three different sources of speech. 

Only allow, for argument’s sake, 
this very probable state of things to 
have had any reality in the 7th century 
B. C., and that all the words in the 
Greek language then began to be regu- 
larly written, from the ear of course : 
for argument’s sake, grant this; and 
you instantly perceive an obvious and 
powerful call to the etymologist who 
came several centuries afterwards, in 
all examples like those of dpyos, épyn, 
&c. rather to suspect a different origin 
from the difference of meaning, than 
to declare a common origin from iden- 
tity of sound. 

Let us take another set of examples : 
in eds, deus, riWéw, pono, and Oedopa, 
specto, there appears now the same 
identical 6e.. attached to the radical 
sense of every one of the words. The 
dogmatist asserts, that one and the 
same idea, somehow or other, was 
ab origine in all those three words alike 
attached to that common syllable ; and 
on many such occasions he readily 
forges the links of association, by 
which notions, however in fact dis- 
crepant, may be plausibly bound in 
one chain. The inquiring scholar, on 
the other hand, modestly suggests, 
either that the syllable might not ori- 
ginally be the same in all the three 
words, or that the three words might 
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come from different sources into the 
Greek tongue, or finally, that in ap- 
proaching the ultimate analysis of 
language, we can know so very little 
certainly, that it is far safer at once to 
acknowledge our ignorance and to ac- 
quiesce in the plain facts before us. 

And why is the Etymologist alone, 
in his dark and dubious line, too, to 
be exempt from the suspensive éréxo 
of all other science ? 


To my sEconp objection I have al- 
luded already; it turns on the fallacy 
of alleged similitude in the different 
meanings of words, now apparently 
alike in form, and therefore argued to 
have sprung from one common origin of 
sense as well as of sound. 

The splendid ingenuity of Valcke- 
naer, in his Observationes ad Origines 
Grecas every where shown, it would 
ill become me either to disparage or to 
deny. And were I to select any part 
of those Observationes as calculated by 
the author with consummate skill to 
achieve a scholar’s victory, the speci- 
men should be taken, for copiousness 
and acuteness of illustration, from 
Obs. xxxi. to the last xxxvi. inclusive. 
I have little doubt indeed, but that nine 
readers out of every ten, who, without 
any previous thinking on the question, 
ever sate down to peruse those Obser- 
vationes, must have risen up again de- 
lighted and convinced. 

The triumphal show displays one 
hundred words, all beginning with the 
syllable dx.. and all speciously de- 
rived from the one root of dxk@, acuo. 
Of this primitive verb ako, however, 
(as of primitive verbs by the score, 
necessary to their doctrine of Analo- 
gia), we are requested to admit the 
imaginary existence ; if we ask for its 
register in any Lexicon, ancient or mo- 
dern, we are told that it was born and 
died long before any register or record 
came into use. 

Of those hundred words, it would 
be idle here to attempt any account ; 
but one opinion which has struck my 
mind, I will venture to avow. Gene- 
rally, then, there appear to me three 
independent classes at least of origi- 
nal words, clearly distinct ; of which, 
axn, a point or edge, with akpos, pointed, 
&c. forms the first class ; dxos, dxéowat, 
&c. remedy, heal, form the second ; and 
axovw, audio, with its followers, the 
third. 

How very plausible, however, is the 
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following remark of Valckenaer! Obs. 


Xxxvi. “Axov@ ex origine nihil aliud 
significat, quam Acvo, virtute autem 
secundaria audio, aures prebeo et exa- 
cuo, aures prebeo acutas. Acumen au- 
diendi utriusque linguz scriptorum locis 
potest firmari. 

And yet I cannot discern any natu- 
ral necessity of connexion betwixt the 
simple name for hearing in the Greek 
language, and certain physical circum- 
stances (arrectis auribus adstant, et 
aures Capripedum Satyrorum acutas) 
in the Latin, which belong to that 
sense when under a strong excitement 
and not otherwise. 

Neither am I at all inclined to grant 
the connection, as necessary or natu- 
ral of course, betwixt dxéoua (an 
Homeric word, be it remembered) and 
any original idea of an acus employed 
in the dressing of wounds. 

Valckenaer, indeed, asserts, Obs. 
xxxv., that the proper meaning of that 
verb was, vestes laceras ac ruptas acu 
sarcire, thence figuratively transferred 
to the notion, rupturam corporis refi- 
ciendi et sarciendi, applicatis medica- 
mentis. But of the primary significa- 
tion there so conveniently assumed, 
not a vestige appears in the Iliad. Had 
the use of any acus or of any acies in 
the hands of ¢ailor or of surgeon been 
known to Homer, so as by him to be 
connected with the verb dxeowat or any 
of its tribe, we should hardly have 
been without some evidence or hint of 
the fact, in the course of so long a 
poem. SUE 
And here let me be forgiven, if I take 
this opportunity to correct a very erro- 
neous notion as to the practice of any 
thing like surgery in Homer’s account 
of the Trojan war. Suryical instru- 
ments in that day appear to have been 
totally unknown. The only occasion 
which affords even a semblance for 
supposing the contrary is the case of 
Eurypylus in the 11th book, v. 843, 
where it is said of Machaon, in reliev- 
ing him from an arrow (v. 583) broken 
into his thigh, 
€k pNpod Tdpve payaipn 
Od Bédos mepitrevkés. 

Hereupon, Dammius says, ‘“‘cultro 
acuto chirurgico exscidit ex femore 
sagittam alte infixam.”’ 

Now, will it be believed, that this 
culter acutus chirurgicus was after all 
nothing but the common pdyaipa; 
which bore far greater resemblance to 
the couteau de chasse, or slaughtering 
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knife, than to any instrument which 
was ever handled by a surgeon. 

As far as I have had leisure to exa- 
mine into this curious question, all the 
apparent proofs of any thing like 
surgery as distinct from (external) 
pharmacy in the Trojan time, may 
safely be referred to the anachronism 
in such matters so freely indulged by 
Pindar and by the Tragedians. 

Pindar himself, when speaking of 
ésculapius, has said, 

tous 8€ ropais €oracev dpbovs. 
(Pyth. iii. v. 95.) 

The Scholiast on Pindar (Pyth. i. 109 

.111), speaking of Philoctetes as at- 
tended by Machaon, is, of course, a 
little more particular. He says, rov de 
Maxaova aedovra rod édxous Tas dia- 
wareioas oapkas, k.T.X., a piece of in- 
formation, which, in ‘the American 
phrase, would be “interesting, if 
true!” 

At a much later period, Celsus in 
his Prefatio asserts of Podalirius and 
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Machaon—QuosHomerus...vulneribus 
tantummodo FERRO et medicamentis 
mederi solitos esse proposuit. 

Now, let me ask, is there really any 
evidence or intimation in the whole 
Iliad, of Machaon ever having made 
use of ferrum for any purposes of sur- 
gery at all? But, by the bye, Celsus’s 
chapter De sagittis recipiendis may be 
profitably read, for a contrast to the 
rough way in which poor Eurypylus 
was relieved by his surgeon, in that 
memorable feat of cutting out the 
broken arrow. 

The following aphorism of Hippo- 
crates, S. viii. Aph. 6, might admit of 
very edifying developement, as the 
epitome of medical and surgical history 
at the period of the Peloponnesian war. 


‘Oxéoa appara ouK inrat, aidnpos i inra.. 
doa aidnpos ovK ijra, mup inrat. 

éoa d€ up ovk inrat, tadra xpy vouifew 
dviata. 


Yours, &c. James TATE. 





ON THE ANCIENT COINS 


Mr. Ursan, Cork, Feb. 29. 

I BEG to resume (from your Fe- 
bruary number, p. 134) my remarks on 
the ancient coins of Greece and Rome, 
as being highly illustrative of classical 
history. 

8. Agathocles, king of Sicily. Head 
of Proserpine, KOPAS. Reverse, Vic- 
tory erecting a trophy, ATA@OKAEO- 
SAI at one side under the trophy, the 
Triquetra at the other. This probably 
relates to the great victory gained by 
Agathocles in Africa, over the Cartha- 
ginians. On landing, he persuaded 
his soldiers to destroy his fleet, pre- 
tending to have made a vow to Ceres 
and Proserpine that he would do so if 
they would grant him a prosperous 
voyage. 

9. Sybaris in Lucania. Most of 
these coins bear marks of very remote 
antiquity; there is, however, one class 
of them which appear struck at a much 
later period, and to these I wish to 
draw the attention of the reader. 
These last coins, on the reverse, pre- 
sent a bull looking back, the old sym- 
bol of Sybaris, and which is to be 
found on most of their oldest coins, 
and the legend SYBA; but they have 
on the obverse the head of Minerva, a 
symbol not found on any of their most 
ancient coins, and they have also every 


OF GREECE AND ROME, 


appearance of not having been struck 
at a period more remote than from 
three to four centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, circumstances rendering it 
nearly certain that they were coined 
after the city was rebuilt by the Athe- 
nians ; the legend SYBA, however, 
seems at variance with this supposi- 
tion, as the very name of Sybaris is 
generally supposed to have been ex- 
tinguished in the destruction of the 
city, and after it was rebuilt by the 
Athenians it always bore the name of 
Thurium, hence these coins have all 
been attributed to the ancient city of 
Sybaris. Numismatic writers have 
been, however, often too apt to reject 
the evidence of ancient coins, when 
unsupported by historical accounts. 
In the present instance, we have at 
least no authorities at variance with 
the supposition | have entertained; on 
the contrary, Herodotus, B. vi. c. 21, 
speaks of the ingratitude of the Syba- 
rites, who had been driven from Laon 
and Scidron to the inhabitants of Mi- 
letus, after the destruction of their 
city, which happened several years 
after that of Sybaris. By what people 
and in what place the name of Syba- 
rites continued to be used, I leave to 
the investigation of the learned reader 
to ascertain; but this I think is nearly 
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certain, ‘that the coins I have described 
were struck after the destruction of 
Sybaris, and probably after the foun- 
dation of Thurium by the Athenians. 

10. Elcea in Aeolia, a young head, 
olive branch behind, MENEC®EY . 
KTICTH. Strabo mentions that Eloea 
was founded by Menestheus and the 
Athenians who followed him to the 
Trojan war. 

11. Pheneos in Arcadia. Head of 

Diana, quiver behind. Reverse, a horse 
feeding. ®ENEQN. Pausanias, viii. 
13, relates that Ulysses, having lost his 
horses, built a temple of Diana at the 
place where he afterwards found them, 
and suffered them to feed in the land 
of the Pheneatz. 
_ 12. Colophon in Ionia. Almost all 
the coins of this city bear a large dog 
of the mastiff kind, a symbol which 
illustrates the remarkable account given 
us by Pliny, of the people of that place 
training dogs for war. In Book viii. 
ch.'61, he says, ‘‘ Propter bella Colo- 
phonii cohortes canum habuere; he 
prime dimicabant in acie nunquam 
detrectantes.”’ . Pausanias, also, B. iii. 
ch. 14, says, ‘ the Colophonians sa- 
crificed a black whelp to Enodian He- 
cate.” 

13. Ptolemy, prince of Chalcidene. 
Head of Jupiter. Reverse, an eagle 
flying with a crown in its beak. IITO- 
AEMAIOS TETPAPXH®. 

Lysanias, Tetrarch of Chalcidene. 
Head with diadem. Reverse, Minerva 
with Victory inrighthand. AYSANIOY. 
TETPAPXOY . KAI . APXIEPEQ®. 

Ptolemy is spoken of by Josephus 
and others as an independent prince ; 
and by an elegant writer of the present 
day, the Rev. Mr. Milman, in his His- 
tory of the Jews, as the ruler of a 
small independent kingdom at Chalcis. 
But it would appear from his coins, 
that however actually independent of 
the Roman power, he only assumed 
the title of Tetrarch. His son Lysa- 
nias, who ruled over the same terri- 
tory, is only called Tetrarch by Jose- 
phus, which agrees with his coins. 

14. Apollonia and Perga. Head of 
Alexander the Great, AAEZANAPOC 
KTICT . ATIOAAONIA. Reverse, two 
females holding the image of Diana 
Pergea over an altar, ATTOAAONIA- 
TON .TEPPAIQN .OMON. Pergawas 
in Pamphylia; the situation of Apol- 
lonia is disputed, but it was probably 
situated not far from Perga, and, as it 
appears from this coin, was built by 
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Alexander, probably in the winter of 
334 B.C. which he spent in this part 
of Asia Minor. 

15. Catanain Sicily. Anapius bear- 
ing his father. KATANAION. Reverse, 


Amphinomusbearinghismother. Am- . 


phinomus and Anapius were two bro- 
thers, who, when Catana was in flames 
from an eruption of Mount tna, saved 
their parents by carrying them off on 
their shoulders ; they afterwards re- 
ceived divine honours in Sicily. 

16. Jasus, an island near Caria. 
Reverse, a young man swimming with 
a dolphin. IAZEQN. 

Pliny mentions that a young man 
of this isle used to play and swim 
with a dolphin, who was so much at- 
tached to him that once when the 
young man left the bank of the river, 
the dolphin leaped on shore after him 
and died. 

17. Cities of the Achaian League. 
Coins were struck by these towns 
during their adhesion to this celebrated 
confederacy, bearing the common type 
of Jupiter, with Victory in his right 
hand, and on the Reverse a female 
sitting, presenting a crown, and the 
word AXAIQN, in addition to the name 
by which the city was distinguished. 
The coins of twenty-six of these cities 
have been discovered; of these, Ae- 
gira, Aegium, Carynia, Corinth, Pel- 
lene, Phlius, and Sicyon.in Achaia, 
Alea, Antigonia or Mantinea, Mega- 
lopolis, Phialia or Phigalea, and Tegea 
in Arcadia, Epidaurus, and Hermione 
in Argolis, Messene in Messenia, and 
Megara in Attica, are mentioned by 
historians as having belonged to the 
League during at least some part of its 
continuance, but that the following 
belonged to it, viz. Asea, Asine, and 
Cleone in Argolis, Caphya, Eva, Pal- 
lantium, Stymphalus, and Theisoa in 
Arcadia, Corone in Messenia, and 
Page in Attica, —we have, I believe, 
no evidence but from the coins them- 
selves ; although some of them, parti- 
cularly Asea, Corone, Pallantium, and 
Theisoa, from their contiguity to power- 
ful cities of the league, we may well 
suppose were also attached toit. The 
coin of Asine bearing the name and 
symbols of the League, notwithstand- 
ing the strong arguments of that very 
celebrated numismatic writer Sestini, 
I think it rather more probable be- 
longs to Asine in Messenia; for, in ad- 
dition to the reasons to be found at 
large in Pausanias, ii. 36, and iv. 14, 
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it was situated near Corone and Mes- 
sene, both cities of the League. 

18. Pyrrhus king of Epirus. Head 
of Pyrrhus with diadem. Reverse, 
Victory in a chariot, drawn by two 
elephants, with drivers on their necks; 
atrophy behind. BASIAEQS .ITYPPOY. 
HOEIPOT. This coin, without doubt, 
alludes to the victory gained by Pyrrhus 
over the consul Levinus at the river 
Siris, for which victory he was chiefly 
indebted to his elephants. 

19. Phila in Macedonia. Victory 
walking with crowns in both hands. 
Reverse, club of Hercuies. ®IAA. 

This coin doubtless relates to the 
conquest of Macedonia by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, and perhaps to some vic- 
tory gained by him near this town; a 
passage of Livy, B. 44, c. 2, quoted 
by Sestini, seems explanatory of the 
subject, “‘ cum equitibus expeditis li- 
tore nunc Heracleam, nunc Philam 
percurrebat, eodem inde cursu Dium 
repetens.”” We may also remark that 
Phila was probably founded by Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, and called after Phila, 
whom Plutarch mentions was Queen 
of that prince; and not, as Stephanus 
Byzantinus says, by Demetrius son of 
Antigonus Gonatas. 

20. Audoleon, king of Poeonia, AY- 
AQAEONTOS. 

This king, whose name often occurs 
in the history of the Macedonian 
princes, is called Autoleon by all the 
ancient writers. His coins, of which 
several have been found, not only cor- 
rect the spelling of his name, but also 
afford some assistance in assigning to 
the kingdom of Poeonia two princes, 
of whose existence we have no evi- 
dence but from their coins, namely, 
Patrzeus and Lycceius. 

The following coins bear the names 
of Kings and Queens, of whose ex- 
istence history furnishes us, I believe, 
with no account. 

21. Mostis, king of Epirus. King’s 
head with diadem. Reverse, Minerva 
sitting, with Victory in right hand. 
BASIAEQS . MOSTIAOS . ETI . SA- 
AAAAOY.ETOYS.AH. One has IM. 
in the field, another BYOP in mono- 
gram, from which last this king has 
been assigned to Epirus, being for- 
merly thought to belong to Thrace. 

22. Samus and Pythodoris, king 
and queen of Armenia. Head of the 
queen veiled, BASIAISSHS . YCO- 
AQPIAOS. Reverse, car drawn by two 
horses, BASIAEQS , SAMOY . OEO3E- 


BOYS . KAI. AIKAIOY.* Sestini sup- 
poses Samus to have reigned about 
the time of Antiochus IV. of Coma- 
gene; and Pythodoris his queen to 
have been the daughter of Polemo and 
Pythodoris, king and queen of Pontus. 

23. Philistis, supposed to have been 
queen of Syracuse. Female head, 
veiled. Reverse, Victory in a quadriga. 
BASIAISSAS . SIAIZTIAOZ. Some 
have K in the field. 

24. Oradaltis, queen of Bithynia. 
Queen’s head, with diadem, QPAAAA- 
FIAOS . BASIAEQS . AYKOMHAOY . 
@YTATPOS. Reverse, in a’crown a 
thunderbolt, IPOYSIEQN . TIPO? . 
OAAASSH. 

25. Mousa, queen of Bithynia. Fe- 
male head, BASIAISSH= . MOYSHS . 
OPZOBAPIOZ. Reverse, a bearded 
head, ITPOYZIEQN . ITPOY . OAAAL- 
rHI. 

Numerous coins also occur of kings, 
of whom little is recorded in history 
but their names, particularly those of 
Thrace, the Bosphorus, Illyricum, 
Galatia, Edessa, Armenia, Bactria, and 
Characene, the kings of which last 
named country I shall have occasion 
to notice in my observations on the 
dates found on coins. 

I have now laid before my readers 
some of the principal allusions to 
historical events, presented by the 
coins of Greek kings and Free 
States, which, as I before observed, 
are few in number when compared 
with those presented by the Roman 
and imperial Greek coins. The as- 
sistance, however, afforded to Chro- 
nology by the former class, particu- 
larly those of the Greek kings, is very 
considerable, an immense number of 
them bearing dates, all of which are 
the surest, and many of them the only 
ones we have to guide us through the 
darkness of remote antiquity. As, 
however, I purpose considering the 
helps Chronology derives from ancient 
coins, in a separate letter, I shall now 
continue the historical part of my 
subject, and proceed to notice a few 
of the illustrations afforded by the 
coins struck under the Roman Consuls 
and Emperors. 

26. Aemilia. A consular coin of 
this family has on one side a figure 
kneeling by the side of a camel, and 
presenting an olive branch, with a 
fillet hanging from it, REX. ARETAS. 
in the exergue M.SCAVR.AED. 
CVR . EX. 8.C. 
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Josephus, Ant. xiv. 5, informs us, 
that M. Aemilius Scaurus having in- 
vaded and ravaged Arabia, Aretas the 
king of that country prevailed on him 
for the sum of 300 talents to with- 
draw his army. The fillet or diadem 
hanging from the olive-branch denoted 
that Aretas had placed his kingdom at 
the disposal of the victor. 

27..Aemilia. Head of Venus Vic- 
trix. Civic crown at one side, simpu- 
lum at the other. Reverse, an eques- 
trian statue, bearing a trophy, both 
naval and military. M.LEPIDVS. 
AN .XV.PR.H.O.C.S. The in- 
scription and civic crown denote that 
M. Lepidus, at the age of fifteen, had 
killed an enemy, and saved the life of 
a Roman citizen. The simpulum de- 
notes that he discharged the office of 
Pontifex Maximus, which it appears 
he did in A. V.C. 572, and the trophy 
alludes, the military part to the triumph 
which he obtained over the Gauls, 
and the naval part to that over the 
Ligurians. 

28. Aemilia. Aemilius Paulus de- 
dicating a trophy on account of his 
victory over Perseus king of Macedon. 
The king stands at the other side with 
his hands bound behind his back, and 
his two children beside him. TER. 
PAVLVS. The former word pro- 
bably alluded to the three days which 
were appointed to exhibit the fruits of 
Aemilius’s victories. 

29. Aemilia. Female head, with 
turreted crown, ALEXANDRIA. Re- 
verse, a Roman General crowning a 
youthfulfigure, M. LEPIDVS.PONT. 
MAX . TVTOR. REG. 

Ptolemy Epiphanes being left by his 
father to the guardianship of the Ro- 
man people, we are informed by Jus- 
tin, xxx. 3, ‘‘ Mittitur et M. Lepidus 
in Aegyptum qui tutorio nomine reg- 
num pupilli administret.”’ 

Ptolemy was crowned at Alexan- 
dria in his 14th year. 

30. Aemilia. Head of Venus, L. 
BVCA. Reverse, Diana with crescent 
on her forehead, introducing Victory 
to a figure sleeping on the ground. 
L. Aemilius Buca was Questor under 
Sylla, and this coin alludes to the 
dream of the latter mentioned by Plu- 
tarch in his life of that celebrated man. 
Plutarch says, ‘‘ the goddess that ap- 
peared to Sylla was either the Moon, 
Minerva, or Bellona.’’ 

31. Hostilia. Bearded head, with 
affrighted countenance and hair erect, 
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a shield bearing a thunderbolt behind. 
Reverse, a Biga in full speed, in which 
is a figure defending himself from 
enemies, pressing on him from behind, 
L.HOSTILIVS.SASERN. Another 
coin of the Hostilian family bears on 
the obverse a female head with death- 
like and emaciated countenance, and 
hair dishevelled. Reverse, Diana hold- 
ing a deer by the horns, L . HOSTI- 
LIVS . SASERNA. 

Livy mentions that Tullus Hostilius, 
from whom the Hostilian family de- 
rive their name, having engaged in 
battle with the Veientes, when he saw 
that the Albans had suddenly deserted 
him, and that the Romans on that ac- 
count were seized with fear and pale- 
ness, vowed to erect a temple to those 
extraordinary deities Pavor and Pallor. 

32. Claudia. Bare head MARCEL- 
LINVS, Triquetra behind. Reverse, 
a figure with a trophy in his hand, 
abouttoenteratemple, MARCELLVS. 
COS .QVINQ. This coin represents 
Marcellus, who having killed with his 
own hand Viridomarus king of the 
Gauls, is about to offer up the spolia 
opima in the temple of Jupiter Fere- 
trius. The triquetra, the symbol of 
Sicily, alludes to the conquest of Sy- 
racuse by Marcellus. 

33. Tituria. Beardedhead, SABIN. 
Reverse, two men bearing off two fe- 
males in their arms. This is a repre- 
sentation of the Rape of the Sabines, 
adopted on their coins by the Titurian 
family, whose cognomen was Sabinus. 

34. Tituria. Bearded head, SABIN. 
Reverse, twomenthrowingtheir shields 
on a female, who appears already 
partly covered with a heap of shields, 
the moon and a star over their heads, 
L.TITVRI. This represents the death 
of Tarpeia, who having engaged to 
surrender the Roman citadel to Tatius 
the king of the Sabines, on condition 
of receiving what the Sabines wore on 
their left arms, by which she meant 
their bracelets, was justly rewarded 
for her perfidy by the Sabines, who 
threw not only their bracelets but 
their shields over her, and-crushed 
her to death. The moon and star 
over head denote the time of the oc- 
currence. 

35. Plautia. Female head with tur- 
reted crown, A. PLAVTIVS. AED. 
CVR.S.C. Reverse, a figure kneel- 
ing by the side of a camel, and pre- 
senting an olive branch, BACCHIVS. 
IVDAEVS. 
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Bacchius was an adherent of Aretas 
king of Arabia; and, as this coin re- 
presents, was reduced to the condition 
of a supplicant by A. Plautius, the 
Questor of Aemilius Scaurus, in Syria. 

36. Posthumia. Head of Diana, 
ROMA. Reverse, three horsemen 
abreast, pursuing a flying enemy, A . 
ALBINVS.S.F. Another coin bears 
the head of Apollo; a star behind. 
Reverse, Castor and Pollux dismount- 
ed, holding their horses, who are 
drinking at a fountain; the moon over 
theirheads, A.ALBINVS.S.F. These 
coins are commemorative of the great 
victory obtained by the Dictator Pos- 
thumius over the Latins, at the lake 
Regillus, in which battle Castor and 
Pollux were said to have fought for 
the Romans. The second coin alludes 
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to the story related by Dionysius Ha- 
licarnassus, of Castor and Pollux ap- 
pearing at Rome on the evening after 
the battle, and watering their horses at 
the fountain near the temple of Vesta. 

37. Sergia. Head of Roma, ROMA. 
EX.S.C. Reverse, a warrior, who 
appears without his right arm, riding at 
full speed, and holding extended a 
human head and a short sword, both 
in his left hand. M..SERGI.SILVS. 
This is that celebrated man of whom 
Pliny, B. vii. c. 28, speaks with such 
admiration, mentioning the exploits 
he performed with his left hand after 
having lost his right. 

In my next, I shall conclude that 
part of my subject which relates to 
the illustration of Historical events. 

Yours, &c. Joun Linpsay. 





MEMOIR OF SIR HENRY MORGAN, KNT. LIEUT.-GOVERNOR OF JAMAICA, 


COMMONLY CALLED “‘ THE BUCCANEER.” 


I SHALL pass over the political his- 
tory of Sir Henry Morgan, as being well 
known to all readers of our early trans- 
Atlantic annals, and as, moreover, 
being far too voluminous for insertion 
in your Magazine; yet I cannot omit 
a brief notice of one or two of the 
chief charges brought against him, and 
more particularly affecting his per- 
sonal character ; viz. cruelty, and the 
burning of the city of Panama. Es- 
quemeling, the historian of the Bucca- 
neers, and the first recorded calumnia- 
tor of Morgan, was a Dutchman dis- 
appointed of his plunder, who had 
served under him. His work was no 
sooner printed in his native language, 
than it was instantly translated into 
Spanish, and circulated with the ut- 
most activity. Morgan had crippled 
the commerce of the Spaniards— 
they caught at any thing to crush 
him, and were sorely in want of 
a parallel to the atrocities of their 
own Pizarro and Cortez. Diploma- 
tic manoeuvres succeeded in produc- 
ing his recall, followed speedily 
hewever by a reaction at home, and a 
consequent consternation at Madrid. 
“* The noyse,” says Sir Thomas Lynch 
to ‘Secretary Williamson, in a letter 
dated Nov. 20, 1674, ‘* of Adm" Mor- 
gan’s favour at Court, and returne to 
y‘Indys, did muchallarme ye Spaniard, 
and caused the K. of Spayne to bee at 
vast charge in fortifying in y* South 
Sea, and is one of y® reasons of soe 
many Biscainers and Ostenders coming 


(Continued from p. 131.) 
into these parts.” Ringrose’s Me- 
moir was published as a sort of 
supplementary volume to the English 
translation of Esquemeling in 1685, 
and the publisher had evidently been 
taken to task for having given circula- 
tion to the falsehoods of Esquemeling, 
for he excuses himself in a preface to 
Ringrose, on the ground of merely 
printing, and by no means affirming 
the statements of the former author. 
With respect to the attacks on the 
Spaniards, they were directly pro- 
moted by the Government; and the 
earliest official record of Morgan, an 
examination of himself and others, 
dated Sept. 20, 1665, composed in a 
narrative form, states that ‘‘ they did 
their best according to their Commis- 
sion from y® Lord Windsor to prey upon 
y' nation.”” This was on the before- 
mentioned expedition to Nicaragua. 
With respect to the charges of 
cruelty, one especially of occurrences 
at Gibraltar, Lesley, whose account 
of Jamaica was published in 1740, 
says he was assured that Morgan was 
‘‘not in the place to give orders at 
the time.”’ ‘“‘ I have seen,”’ he adds, 
‘a manuscript writ by one who was 
concerned in the expedition, which con- 
tains a journal of their whole proce- 
dure. Thisrelation, nowin the hands of 
a considerable planter here, vindicates 
Morgan from these black aspersions.”’ 
Another nonsensical story which 
has had the run of every sixpenny 
pamphlet, and has generally formed a 
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formidable sort of frontispiece to the 
work, about a Spanish lady, is the 
entire invention of Esquemeling. There 
is still extant an account signed by 
Morgan and the other Captains, dated 
Sept. 7, 1668, in which this Porto 
Bello fabrication is particularly no- 
ticed ; ‘‘ and likewise,”’ they say, “‘ for 
the better vindicating ourselves against 
the usual scandles of this enemy, we 
do aver that having several ladyes of 
great quality (amongst a number of 
others), our prisoners, which after six 
dayes possession were proferred their 
liberties and to go to the President’s 
camp, &c. &c. they refused, saying 
that they were sure now to be pri- 
soners to a person of quality, who was 
more tender of their honnours and re- 
putations than they doubted to find in 
the President’s camp amongst his rude 
Panama soldiers.”” The statement of 
the Panama fire is equally contradict- 
ed, although common sense would 
seem sufficient to contradict the fact 
of a man having wantonly destroyed 
what it was his interest to have pre- 
served. The same parties (and they 
do it on oath) declare as follows: 
“« Wee had quiet possession of the city 
tho’ on fire.”” ‘‘ We were all forced 
to endeavour to putt the fire out of 
our enemy’s houses, but it was in 
vain, for by 12 at night ’twas all con- 
sumed that might be called a city ;” 
and to this declaration Lesley in all 
probability alludes, where he says 
“the blame was laid on Morgan with= 
out the least ground, for he not only 
always disclaimed all knowledge of 
the matter, but wrote a justification of 
himself in this particular, which is yet 
extant, and to be seen in the hands of 
a considerable number in this island.” 
The official report states that ‘“‘ Ad- 
miral Morgan gave y¢ Gov’ and Coun- 
cil a relation of y* voyage to Panama, 
who gave him many thanks for the 
execution of his last commission, and 
approved very well of his acting there- 
in.” Of the estimation in which Sir 
Henry was held by many of his cotem- 
poraries, we may judge by their flatter- 
ing notice of him. Evelyn, in his 
Diary, Sept. 21, 1674, says, ‘‘ At the 
Lord Berkeley’s I discoursed with Sir 
Tho* Modyford, late Gov of Jamaica, 
and with Co! Morgan, who undertooke 
that gallant exploit from Nombre de 
dios to Panama.”’ General Banister, 
who had been Governor of Surinam, 
but was then in Jamaica, writes to 
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Lord Arlington thus of Morgan: “ I 
know not what approbation thereof he 
may find there,”’ viz. at Panama, ‘‘ but 
1 assure yo" L4ship he rec? here at his 
returne from thence a very high and 
honorable applause for his noble ser- 
vice therein, both by Sir Tho* Mody- 
ford and the Councell that commis- 
sioned him, and I hope without offence 
may say he is a very well deserving 
person, and one of great courage and 
conduct, who may with his Majesty’s 
pleasure performe good public service 
at home, or be very advantageous to 
this island, if war should againe breake 
forth with the Spaniard.” On the 
appointment of Lord Vaughan as Go- 
vernor in 1675, Morgan went out as 
Lieut.-Governor, and between the two 
a determined feud almost immediately 
arose, though as Col. Beckford, then 
Island Secretary, wrote to Secretary 
Williamson, ‘‘ what the occasion, or 
who in fault, I cannot judge.’’ Lord 
V. accused Morgan of having been the 
cause of the loss of some stores by 
negligence, with respect to the course 
of the ship in going out, and finally of 
his ‘‘ passions,” ‘‘ unfitness for the 
civil government,” and “‘ familiar car- 
riage at the Port, drinking publickly, 
and gaming in the taverns ;” yet the 
notoriety of his excesses does not ap- 
pear to have reached the ears of Col. 
Beckford, who officially announces to 
the Secretary of State his ignorance of 
the faults of either party. Sir Thomas 
Lynch, the close ally of Lord Vaughan, 
on drawing up a state paper respect- 
ing the island about this time (at least 
the original document is in his hand- 
writing), proclaims the incapacity of 
Morgan for the trust of Lieut.-Gover- 
nor, says he is ‘‘ governed by his bro* 
in law Coll. Byndloss, a very ill man,” 
that they both have ‘‘ vyolent hu- 
mours,” and details a story of Col. 
Byndlosshaving struck Lord Vaughan’s 
Secretary before his face, and that Sir 
Henry and another brother-in-law 
(Archbould, probably,) challenged the 
Secretary and two gentlemen of the 
Council and Assembly. But with re- 
gard to Sir Thomas, the secret is par- 
tially disclosed by the fact that Morgan 
had superseded him, and we find that 
Sir Thomas could, on having been pre- 
viously appointed to supersede and 
send home as state prisoners Sir Tho- 
mas Modyford and Morgan, write Dec. 
17, 1671, to Secretary Williamson, 
that ‘‘ to speake the truth of him,” 
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viz. Morgan, “ he’s an honest, brave 
fellow,’’ and then he adds, what suffi- 
ciently shows the mere parade of the 
imprisonment, that he ‘shall send 
him home so as he shall not be much 
disgusted, yett the order obeyed and 
the Spaniard sattisfyed.”” During his 
stay in England, and his favour at 
Court, complimented by the attentions 
of Evelyn, and honoured by the titular 
rewards of his Sovereign, he received 
an additional proof of that monarch’s 
approbation in the present of a snuff- 
box with the portrait of Charles set in 
diamonds, and which is now in the 
possession of the descendant of one of 
Lady Morgan’s sisters. 

Having disposed of the carica- 
tures of the personal conduct of Sir 
Henry, we are left to judge of his 
personal appearance by a half-length 
engraving in a rich dress, in the 
quarto edition of Esquemeling. This 
portrait represents him as having a 
full fresh-looking face, but there ap- 
pears no authority for its genuineness. 
Lesley, the author I have before quoted, 
says, after passing some encomiums 
upon him, “ 1 have seen here a curious 
picture of Sir Henry, done at his own 
desire; he is drawn at length, and 
there appears something so awful and 
majestic in his countenance, that I’m 
persuaded none can look upon it with- 
out a kind of veneration. As he was 
only at first a servant to a planter in 
Barbadoes, and tho’ that state of life is 
the meanest and the most disgraceful 
which a white man can be in, yet he 
never disowned the fact, yea so far to 
the contrary, that the chain and pot- 
hooks are painted by his own order in 
the picture I spoke of just now.”” En- 
quiries have been made in Jamaica 
and elsewhere concerning this curious 
portrait, but hitherto without success. 
Sir Hans Sloane, in his account of the 
productions of Jamaica, compiled 
during his residence there in the suite 
of the Duke of Albemarle, notices, in 
the introduction to the work, the cases 
of several of his patients. Among 
others, he mentions “‘ Sir H. M. aged 
about 45, lean, sallow coloured, his 
eyes a little yellowish, and belly a 
little jutting out, or prominent,” &c. 
““much given to drinking and sitting 
up late.” At first sight this might 
appear to be Sir Henry Morgan, but 
the age does not at all accord with 
the evidence we have of the period of 
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his birth, neither does the description, 
if we are to place any faith in the por- 
trait in Esquemeling ; and, judging by 
the comparatively emaciated ferocity 
of features given to Lolonois, in the 
same work, the authors would doubt- 
less have gladly availed themselves of 
the lean and sallow looks to give force 
to the lineaments of the greater pira- 
tical chieftain. The patient was, there 
is good reason to suppose, not Sir 
Henry Morgan, but Sir Hender Moles- 
worth. Sloane gives a highly ludicrous 
account of the medical treatment by a 
black doctor, and the consequent grow- 
ing worse of the sufferer who sent for 
a whiter son of Esculapius, but died 
soon after. Sir Hender Molesworth 
died in 1689, the year of his creation 
as a Baronet, and the year after Mor- 
gan; but the words ‘soon after” 
would apply, connected with the pe- 
riod of Sloane’s visit to Jamaica, to 
either party. Sir Henry left, it ap- 
pears, no descendants. Of his adopted 
heirs, the children of his brother-in- 
law Col. Byndlosse, the descendants 
are very numerous, especially those of 
Pollnitz Byndlosse the fourth son: who 
by Catharine the daughter of Matthew 
Gregory, Esq. (the Speaker of the As- 
sembly, of the family of Gregury of 
Hordley, co. Oxon), and the sister of 
President Gregory, left a son, Robert, 
who had issue, and a daughter Mary, 
married to Thomas Beckford, Esq. 
The descendants of the match with 
Archbould are probably equally nu- 
merous in .the female line, though the 
male line would appear to have failed, 
as the Annual Register for 1805, in 
noticing the death of a Henry Arch- 
bould, Esq. of Jamaica, at Bath, et. 
64, styles him “‘ the last male des- 
cendant of Colonel Archbould, who 
distinguished himself at the conquest 
of that island.’””’ C. N. Pallmer, Esq. 
the late M.P. for Surrey, Lord Sea- 
ford, and others, are, | have under- 
stood, descended from the match with 
Archbould ; and the wife of Edward 
Long, Esq. the author of the History 
of Jamaica, was descended from the 
match with Byndlosse. 

As a not inappropriate supplement 
to this memoir, 1 subjoin an abstract 
of Sir Henry’s will, together with a 
letter written by him to Secretary 
Williamson. Of the former document, 
after the customary exordium, the be- 
quests are nearly as follow :—‘‘ To 
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my very well and entirely beloved wife, 
Dame Mary Elizabeth Morgan, all my 
real estates, lands, tenements,’”’ &c. 
for her life, remainder to Charles Bynd- 
losse, second son of the late Robert 
Byndlosse, Esq. deceased, andthe heirs 
male of his body, &c. on condition of 
taking the name of Morgan. In de- 
fault of such issue, remainder to Poll- 
nitz Byndlosse, fourth son of the said 
R. B. &c. &c. on the like conditions. 
In default, &c. ‘‘ to the second son of 
Henry Archbould, son and heir of the 
present Henry Archbould, Esq.” &c. 
on the like conditions. In default, 
&c. to the issue male of the body of 
Ann Maria Byndlosse, and their heirs 
male, &c. &c. In default, &c. to the 
issue male of Catharine Maria Bynd- 
losse, &c. &c. In default, &c. to the 
issue male of Mary Elizabeth Bynd- 
losse, &c. &c. In default, “ to the 
right heirs of the said Dame Mary 
Elizabeth Morgan, and their heirs for 
ever.”” To Morgan Byndlosse; son of 
the late R. B. and the heirs male of 
his body, &c. “ all my lands, &e. in 
the parish of St. George, commonly 
known by the name of Penkarne, * 
when he shall be twenty-one.”’ In 
default of issue of M. B. remainder to 
Dame M. E. Morgan and her heirs 
for ever. Lands called Danke’s land in 
Clarendon, to be sold for payment of 
debts ; lands in St. Mary’s, called Ar- 
thur’s land, to Richard Elletson, son 
and heir of Roger Elletson, Esq. and 
his heirs for ever. ‘‘ To my very ho- 
norable friend Colonel Thomas Bal- 
lard, my groom saddle, with the furni- 
ture thereunto belonging.” ‘‘ To my 
well beloved sister Catharine Loyd, 
60/. per annum for life, to be paid 
yearly at the hands of my very ho- 
norable cousin Mr. Thomas Morgan 
of Tredegar.”” To Morgan Byndlosse, 
ten able negroes and two mules, or 
two horses. To the two daughters of 
Robert Cooke, of St. Jago de la Vega, 
Gent. 25l. each. To the parish of St. 
Mary’s, 100/. to be disposed of at the 
discretion of the Justices, Churchwar- 
dens, and Vestry. ‘‘ To his Grace 
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the Duke of Albemarle and her Grace 
the Duchess, each of them a mourning 
ring, with my most humble desire 
that they would be pleased to accept 
the same.” To Roger Elletson, ‘‘ the 
choice of any one of my horses, my 
blew saddle and furniture thereunto 
belonging, together with one case of 
pistols tipped with silver.” ‘‘ To my 
two godsons Henry Archbould and 
Richard Elletson, and my nephew 
Thomas Byndlosse, each of them a 
silver-hilted sword and mourning ring, 
and to the said Thomas Byndlosse an- 
other case of pistolstipped with silver.”’ 
Servants Evan Davis and Joane Pot- 
ter, each 50/. and a mourning ring. 
To Reece Morgan, 101. To late ser- 
vant, Roger Swinny, 5/. Mourning 
rings of the value of 40s. to his very 
good friends Sir Francis Watson and 
his lady, Col. Thos. Ballard, Major 
John Peeke (this gentleman had been 
his Secretary), Captain John Phipps 
and Rebecca his wife, Major William 
Archbould and Mary his wife, sister 
Byndlosse and sister Archbould, Ann 
Elletson, Mary Archbould, Lieut.-Col. 
Robert Mowatt, Anthony Bowdes, 
Esq. and —— Beckenhead. To John 
Longworth, 10/. and aring. To Mr. 
Philip Bennett, 5/. and a ring. Col. 
Thomas Ballard, Col. Henry .Arch- 
bould, Thomas Byndloss, and Roger 
Elietson, Trustees, and to have each 
201. and a mourning ring, value 40s. 
Wife Dame Mary Eliz. Morgan, sole 
executrix, dated June 17, 1688, proved 
Sept. 14. 

The following letter is dated “ Ja- 
maica, Port Royal, Feb. 2, 1673,”’ and 
addressed to Secretary Williamson. 
The Governor alluded to was the Lord 
Vaughan, before-mentioned, after- 
wards Earl of Carbery. 

Most wonoren Sir, 

Your's of the 16th of July, is now before 
mee, for which and all other your favours I 
reader y* Honour all the humble thankes 
that a loyall and obligeing heart can ex- 
press. I am very sorry that I cannot answer 
your commands therein expressed, for truely 
the little share I have in the Government 





* Penkarne in Moumouthshire is situated in the parish of Bessileg near Tredegar. ‘The 


baptismal. entries in the register do not extend to an earlier date than 1741. 


Since the 


above went to the press, I have ascertained, from the Register of St. Catharine’s, Jamaica, 
that Sir Henry was buried at Port Royal, Aug. 26, 1688, and that Lady Morgan was buried 
robably at St. Catharine’s Church, St. Jago de la Vega, as there is no mention of Port 
ojal, on March 3, 1693. She appears to have died intestate. —In your last volume, part 
i. p- 650, is recorded a wonderful instance of longevity, in the person of Robert Lynch, a 
negro slave, who died in Dee. 1830, at the age of 150 years, and remembered the govern- 


ment of Sir Henry Morgan. 
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makes me incapable of giving yt Hont any 
perfect account of the state of the Island, 
which his Excellency hath not as yett been 
pleased to give me leave to see: and as for 
with our neighbours the 
French and Spaniards, he hath positively 
commanded the contrary, and I have ever 
loved obedience to my superiors ; therefore 
never will presume to breake his orders; but 
if y* Hon® thinkes it may bee, as 1 am a) t to 
believe, for his Majesty’s service, bee pleased 
to lett me receive his orders therein by y* 
Hon’, [ shall theu labour all that in me lyes 
to satisfy you in itt, for no man living shall 
bee readyer to execute any of his Maty’s 
commands, then he that is with all truth 
and sincerity his Matr’s loyall and obedient 
subject, and honored St, your most obe- 
dient, humble, and obliged servant, 
Hen. Morecan. 


corresponding 


The conclusion of this letter pre- 
sents a remarkable contrast in those 
days of extravagant compliment, to 
the following hyperbolical peroration 
of Sir Thomas Lynch, addressed to 
the same minister. ‘‘ Pray, then,” 
writes Sir Thomas, ‘‘ dear Sir Joseph, 
bee not soe remiss in writing, but re- 
member it’s godlike to communicate, 
and that you have in this vast and 
barbarous world but one particular 
idolater, who is likewise your,”’ &c. &c. 
The letter of Sir Henry is sealed with 
the following coat of arms :—Crest, on 
a wreath a buck’s head. Arms: quar- 
terly, Ist. a lion rampant; 2d. a grif- 
fin rampant; 3d. a chevron between 
three bulls’ heads cabossed; 4th. a 
chevron charged with three pheons. 

The coat given in 213, K. 6, Coll. 
Arm. as that borne by Morgan of 
Tredegar, has the griffin rampant in 
the first quarter, with a griffin rampant 
for the crest. That in Vincent’s 
Wales has three bulls’ heads, but 
without the chevron in the first quar- 
ter, and the buck’s head for the crest. 
The most common coat of Morgan 
appears to have been the griffin, with 
the buck’s head for the crest. The 
lion rampant, and the bulls’ heads, 
were however borne by others, as well 
as Sir Henry, as quarterings with the 
paternal coat, and were themselves 
also both occasionally borne by some 
member of the clan in the first quarter. 

From the foregoing statement, I 
trust, while | offer some apology for 
its prolixity, that I have shown Sir 
Henry Morgan to have been neither 
by connection, conduct, nor acquire- 
ments, the low-born, bandit-like, and 
illiterate desperado that discontented 
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followers, discomfited enemies, and 
childish story-books would have him, 
but a fit associate in the annals of 
transatlantic adventure with the Ra- 
leighs, the Drakes, the Cliffords, and 
the Shirleys of earlier renown. 

Yours, &c. fi; 


Mr. Ursan, 

IN your last (p. 108) SomErsEr- 
ENSIS is so mistaken as to affirm that 
Conyger (the common name of a field 
in various places) did not mean a rab- 
bit-warren. Your Reviewer evidently 
passed over in silence Dr. Lipscombe’s 
appeal to him, because he had no feel- 
ings towards the elaborate and wor- 
thy Historian of Buckinghamshire, 
which the merit of the book did not 
warrant. Misconception has, how- 
ever, ensued, and been followed by 
flippant remarks, such as ‘‘ Conyger, a 
rabbit-warren has been given up.”” To 
put an end to such silliness, I send 
the following authorities. 

In Cowell sub voce is 

‘© Coningeria, a conyborow or warren 
for rabbits.—/lem dicunt, quod idem Domi- 
nus potest capere, in dualus coningeriis, 
quas hatet infra insulam de Vecta 100 cuni- 
culcs per annum, et valet quilibet cuniculus ij 
den. Inquis. de anno 47 Henr. IIT. n. 32.” 

Now in one parish two fields are 
still called Conygers, and I believe that 
in almost every parish in the kingdom 
are fields so called. 

The barbarous Latin word quoted 
above is Conyngeria. 

In Du Cange’s Glossary I find, 

“Gara. Et in prato juxta Bere- 


ford sex acras et duas garas, et in prato 


de Atrefort sex acras et duas garas.”’ 
Monast. Angl. tom. 3, par. 2. p. 29. 
Cowell has copied this article from 
Du Cange, and defined Gara by a 
measure or small quantity of ground. 
Conings-garth is not to the purpose. 
The abbreviation of that would be 
Cony-garth or Congarth; but Conyger 
is nothing more than Coningeria, An- 
glicised. 1 decline any further notice 
of the subject. Yours, &c. 


Lovettensis inquires for biographical 
particulars of Sir Nicholas Wentworth, who 
followed the fortunes of Henry VII. and to 
whom that King gave part of the estates of 
the Lord Lovell at his attainder. A bro- 
ther and heir of the above was, it is believ- 
ed, Sir Peter Wentworth, K.B. Perhaps 
some of your readers are able and will be 
kind enough to give me the information, — 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
— 


Letters from the North of Europe; or a 
Journal of Travels in Eolland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Russia, Prus- 
sia, and Saxony. By Charles Boileau 
Elliott, Esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and Mem- 
ber of the Royal Geographical Society. 
8vo. pp. 475. 

Mr. ELLIOT is a traveller, who 
migrates to various countries with all 
the indifference of a woodcock, though 
only a Plato’s ‘ biped without fea- 
thers.”” The subjects of his peregri- 
nations in the work before us are those 
with which we are little acquainted, 
as to an important literary object, viz. 
the ancient manners and customs of 
the northern nations. From Mr. El- 
liot’s quotations of Tacitus (de moribus 
Germanorum), quotations which at- 
test the modern existence of those an- 
cient manners (that have not been al- 
tered by the introduction of Chris- 
tianity), we can form a reasonable 
hypothesis, as to the former state of 
those barbarians who overran the 
Roman empire, and to a certain ex- 
tent, under the name of Danes and 
Saxons, our own island also. The 
most important part of the volume is, 
however, the exploration of Norway, 
which part may be deemed a correc- 
tive of the legendary Pontoppidan. 
We shall give a confirmation of this 
in a curious point. ‘‘ Tout le monde” 
has been newspapered with accounts 
of krakens and sea-serpents, and when 
the public is newspapered with a thing, 
we conceive that no ignorance exists 
concerning it. Fairy tales have been 
told about the reptile in question. 
Pontoppidan gives the following ac- 
count of it, and Mr. Elliot calls it the 
least incredible of his fables : 


‘* One of the north traders, who says, he 
has been near enough to some of these sea- 
snakes alive to feel their smooth skin, in- 
forms me, that sometimes they will raise 
up their frightful heads, and snap a man out 
of a boat, without hurting the rest.” —p.160. 


It appears that if the boatmen row 
directly against the head of the snake, 
as it appears out of water, it will im- 
mediately dive, but not otherwise ; or 
if they can throw any thing at them 


and touch them, the same consequence 
will ensue.—Ibid. 

Now every body knows the old 
story of imagined security in snakes, 
of hiding the head, &c. But our bu- 
siness lies with the truth or fiction of 
the story. Mr. Elliott says, 

*¢ It is very generally believed in Norway, 
that there is a species of serpent, superior 
in size to any known on land, inhabiting 
the Northern sea off this coast. The na- 
tives think that it frequents the lower parts 
of the ocean, and thus account for its be- 
ing so seldom seen. ‘The size is variously 
estimated, from fifty to eighty feet. The 
head is represented as long, and the two fins 
or arms (for I know not what term to apply 
to such anomalous limbs) as enormously 
powerful. These, with the tail, are its only 
weapons. The back is said to be scaly. 
Many superstitions regarding it, not worth 
repeating, are indulged by the ignorant. In 
some parts of the country this serpent is 
called ‘ the kraken ;’ and there seems little 
reason to doubt that an animal more or less 
corresponding to the description, and mea- 
suring upwards of fifty feet, was seen some 
few years since in the Foldcen-fiord.” p. 160. 

Now in the lagoons of South Ame- 
rica, there is a very large water-snake 
full twenty-five feet long, called the 
camondi, capable of swallowing a calf. 
If it be disturbed, it will raise its head 
to the height of a man, and appear 
ready to dart on the first person who 
ventures within its reach.* 

Thus it appears, that, as there are 
boas on land, so there may be tre- 
mendous eels in the sea; and that all 
the rest is exaggeration. 

In the ancient painting of the baths, 
found in the Thermz of Titus, en- 
graved by Maffei and Montfaucon, + 
is a compartment marked laconicum, 
wherein are naked persons, seated on 
flights of steps, one above another. 
In the account of the Russian baths, 
which in all substantials as to the pro- 
cesses, resemble the Roman, we have 
the following illustration of the in- 
tention of these steps : 


*¢ You enter the second apartment, hav- 
ing undressed in the first; by degrees, the 








* Campaigns and Cruises in Venezuela, 
i. p. 108. 
+ Vol. iii. pl. 38. ed. Humphreys. 
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temperature of the body rises, so that you 
find the heat of the inner room support- 
able; at the same time you are quite con- 
tent éo sit on the lowest lench, that the head 
may be in a stratum of air lower, and there- 
fore less heated than when you stand. The 
attendant then approaches, and desiring you 
to lie down, he rubs the whole body with a 
handful of the inner bark of lime-tree dipped 
in soap-suds, previously prepared, and sham- 
poves every limb, This part of the opera- 
tion is very grateful, and you rise from it 
comparatively cool; when he throws over 
your head successive showers of hot water,* 
afler which, you take your seat on the se- 
coud or third Lench from the lLottom, gra- 
dually ascending as you are able to bear the 
heat. The skin soon becomes hot, the 
head feverish, and the tongue parched. The 
sensation is creadful, aud you regard with 
horror the unfeeling operator, who insists 
on your ascending to the uppermost Lench. 
As soon as you comply, the man throws 
four or five buckets of water into the stove. 
In a moment the room is filled with steam ; 
and the attendant proceeds to the last part 
of his duty, which is to brush you rather 
smartly with a bunch of birch twigs cover- 
ed with leaves. During this agreeable flagel- 
lation perspiration bursts forth from every 
pore, and actually runs down in little streams. 
The effect is inconceivable. A state of ex- 
treme enjoyment succeeds to that of op- 
pression. The skin, head, and respiration 
are relieved, and the muscles of the mouth 
relax into a smile, from mere animal plea- 
sure. Having descended to the fluor and 
dried the body, you enter the next room, 
and find the sofa a necessary resort. An 
hour’s repose affords the body time to re- 
cover from its state of relaxation; and the 
Russiau bath, which is regarded as a pana- 
cea for all diseases, is concluded.”’—p. 409. 


But cold-water baths were among 
the Romans also annexed; it seems 
by way of tonic. Mr. Elliott conti- 
nues : 


«© While perspiration is flowing profusely 
from the skin, they run into the cold air, 
and rub their bodies with snow, or throw 
cold water on their heads. The pores are 
instantly closed, and every fibre is braced ; 
while the previous draught on the vessels 
of the cuticle counteracts the bad effect 
likely under other circumstances to result 
from such a transition. I tried the experi- 
ment, and found it act as a delightful tonic, 
from which I experienced no subsequent 
ill effects.” —Ibid. 


It is a curious fact, that salmon 





* Suetonius says (August. Ixxxii.) that 
Augustus, after being anointed and perspir- 
ing at the flame, had lukewarm water pour- 
ed over him. 
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have deserted all the rivers of Europe 
in which steam vessels ply their noisy 
paddles.—p. 75. 

The variations of the compass are 
thus explained hypothetically by Pro- 
fessor Hungstein : 


‘* He thinks he has proved that there are 
two magnetic axes, cutting each other in 
the centre of the globe; that their northern 
poles are, the one near the spot where Parry 
and Franklin fixed it; the other in Siberia ; 
and their southern poles, of course, at the 
vertically opposite points. To illustrate 
this, he arranged the experiments made by 
travellers in different parts of the world, es- 
pecially those of navigators, and showed that 
the variation of the needle depends on its 
distance from these two poles.” —p. 94. 


Hay-making in defiance of wet 
weather is thus conducted in Norway: 

*<Tn a country where so much rain falls, 
the hay could never dry if it were left on 
the ground as in England. I[t is therefore 
hung over frames of wood, like clothes on 
Jines, one under another. Thus the top 
layer protects the rest, which are all saved 
at the expense of one.”"—p. 170. 


With the Swedish horses (in Eng- 
land mere ponies) ‘‘no bearing-rein 
is used, and they were never known 
to fall.”? (p. 217.) George the Second 
used to say, that a horse was never 
known to fall in the field. To this 
we can add, that we have ourselves 
bought three unbroken colts, and ha- 
bituated them to the saddle only by 
causing a man-servant to ride them; 
and that, although their paces might 
not be so artificial and elegant, as 
those which are formed by regular 
jockies, they were infallibly sure- 
footed. 

We have now given ample speci- 
mens of Mr. Elliott’s work; and we 
trust that the public will hold it in 
that estimation which it justly de- 


serves. 


A Visit to the South Seas, in the U.S. ship 
Vincennes, during the years 1829 and 
1830, &c. &c. By C.S. Stewart, M.A. 
Chaplain of the United States’ Navy, &c. 
Edited and abridged by William Ellis. 
WE do not know that Britannia 

ever had a husband, but we have seen 

her sitting on a rock by the sea-side, 
apparently lovesick, gazing at a ship 
most earnestly, because it might con- 
tain a money-and-order lover; we 
know also that she has had many 
amours in her younger days with Ro- 
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mans, Saxons, Normans, &c.; and 
that she is now anelderly lady (whose 
portrait is to be seen in the corner of 
a Bank of England note), with a join- 
ture, which a pauper offspring of her- 
self and her sister Hiberaia are very 
likely to throw into Chancery. She 
has also a now better-to-do daughter, 
named America, who, like her mo- 
ther, is more fond of Wapping and 
sailors, than of Bond-street and fine 
gentlemen. 

The work before us has, out of lite- 
rary consideration, two sly objects, 
the propagation of the trade of Ame- 
rica, and of fanaticism, in high politi- 
cal action. In these two aspects we 
shall review it. 

It is stated (in p. 366) that the 
American trade to the South Sea Is- 
lands, employs 125 vessels, estimated 
at 45,000 tons, and valued at 5,270,000 
dollars ; the sources of this profit be- 
ing, as below : 

**The commerce of the United States, 
which resorts to the Sandwich Islands, may 
be classed under five heads, viz.: First, 
Those vessels which trade direct from the 
United States to these islands, for sandal- 
wood, and from hence to China and Manilla, 
and return to America. Second, Those 
vessels which are bound to the north-west 
coast, on trading voyages for furs, and touch 
here ou their outward-bound passage, gene- 
rally winter at these islands, and always step 
on their return to the United States, by the 
way of China. hird, Those vessels which 
on their passage from Chili, Peru, Mexico, 
or California, to China, Manilla, or the 
East Indies, stop at these islands for re- 
freshments or repairs, to obtain freight, or 
dispose of what small cargoes they may have 
left. Fourth, Those vessels which are own- 
ed by Americans resident at these islands, 
and employed by them in trading to the 
north: west coast, te California and Mexico, 
to Canton and Manilla. Fifth, Those ves- 
sels which are employed in the whale-fishery 
on the coast of Japan, which visit semi- 
annually.” 

From p. 267, we find that the ar- 
ticles in demand for barter, are, “all 
kinds of cotton cloth, white, printed, 
blue, shawls, ribbons, azxes.’’ 

Now a patriotic man of business 
would have advised his correspondents 
at home of this demand for Manches- 
ter and Birmingham articles ; but the 
missionaries are mere hobbyists, and, 
like Doctor Sangrado, have only one 
remedy for all diseases. The Ameri- 
cans are more wise. They have be- 
gun with the trade, as the best intro- 
duction. 
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The second object connected with 
this work is vindication of the Mis- 
sionaries from the strictures of Cap- 
tains Kotzebue, Beechey, and Walde- 
grave. The charges of these gentle- 
men are, that the arts essential to 
civilization have been most ignorantly 
neglected. As Royal-Society and 
Royal-Exchangemen we are not to be 


duped by fanatics, who draw bills 


upon banks where they have no as- 
sets ; and we defend our principles in 
manner following. 

In our opinion, the Almighty does 
not, as fanatics assume, consider Je- 
suits and devotees as the great bene- 
factors of our species. We prove the 
fact by the laws of Providence, and 
the different situations of Holland 
and Ireland. Both the countries are 
Christianized, but Reason and Indus- 
try aid Religion in the one and not in 
the other. Our blessed Lord, though 
he condemns the sordid motives, 
praises the wisdom of the unjust stew- 
ard, and the children of this world; 
and St. Paul does not advise all sorts 
of persons to become agitators and 
busy bodies, but to work in quietness. 
(2 Thessal. iii. 11, 12.) Adam Smith 
deprecates bustling ecclesiastics (as 
sure to create mischievous factions), 
and Gibbon adds, that fanatics pro- 
mise golden ages, and always fail in 
the attempt. M. Guizot, Professor of 
History in the University of Paris 
(late a French minister), says, in his 
Lectures, ‘‘ If a man’s exteyior condi- 
tion or outward circumstances be not 
such as to enable him to exist in com- 
fort, the state of the inward man, that 
is, his morals and his conduct, have 
always been loose, vicious, and irregu- 
lar,—witness Ireland.”’ 

Every philosopher knows that bar- 
barians are susceptible of superstition 
only, and every man of the world also 
knows that the power of the Mission- 
aries depends upon the fanaticism of 
themselves, and the superstition of 
their disciples. Civilize them, and 
the leaders become cyphers. Mer- 
chants and business men acquire the 
ascendancy, and properly so. The 
necessities of subsistence, law, police, 
order, and reason, which the pursuits 
of agriculture and commerce, and the 
possession of property and knowledge 
require, are favourable to morals and 
industry, and to that happiness in the 
world that now is, as well as of the 
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future one, which is the bona fide ob- 
ject of Christianity. In Wales every 
fifth house is a conventicle ; but has it 
risen to the morality and consequence 
of Scotland? The vindication before 
us mentions a sugar-mill (p. 248), a 
cotton manufactory (p. 254), and some 
cultivated lands, with chapeis at every 
mile’s end; but xo workshops of Eu- 
ropean mechanics, to whom the na- 
tives might be apprenticed, or hospi- 
tal establishments. Reason, industry, 
and philanthropy are neglected ; and, 
if so, how can a man who pretends to 
love God, love his brother also? 

Large sums are collected by fana- 
tical Societies, who bribe the press, 
and intimidate by calumny. This will 
not avail in the City. It is a solemn 
fact, that the Otaheiteans are in the 
main only brought up for parish clerks, 
in psalmody, &c. &c. Out of the 
twelve tribes of Israel, only one was 
set apart fer holy office. The islanders 
under the present plan can only be- 
come monks of the Thebaid, as were 
the followers of Antony, an easy 
thing, because there is great cheap- 
ness of pork, bread (from the tree), 
and other esculents. Had matters 
been otherwise, we should have seen 
more of Robinson Crusoe, and less of 
John Wesley. If, however, the mis- 
sionaries persist in their plans, then, 
contrary to St. Paul’s rule, the popu- 
lation will consist of people who eat 
but do not work; and this they call 
bringing ‘‘ souls to Jesus.” 


a 


Letters from Emigrants to Canada and the 
United States. By G. Powlett Scrope, 
Esq. F.RS. F.G.S. &c. Second Edition. 
pp 35. 8vo. 

Quarterly Review, January'1831. Article, 
Emigration. 

Address to the Working Classes, and Letters 
Srom Emigrants to America. 

Cobleti’s Emigrant’s Guide. New Edition. 
pp. 168. 


IT is universally admitted that the 
working classes of this country are 
reduced by want of continued em- 
ployment, low wages, and over-com- 
petition among themselves, to a great 
degree of pressure and wretchedness. 
As Mr. Scrope remarks, ‘‘‘The popu- 
lation of this kingdom is notoriously 
excessive, as compared with the de- 
mand for labour.” 


As one of the means of relieving 
the embarrassment and difficulties 
with which the middle and lower 
classes of society have to contend, 
Emigration to the United States and 
Upper Canada appears to hold out a 
far more favourable prospect than at 
any former period. Our reason for 
thinking so is, that great numbers of 
persons within these last four or five 
years, have emigrated from the United 
Kingdom to those countries, most of 
whom have sent back favourable re- 
ports, whilst others have returned 
with very flattering descriptions, to 
take back their wives and families. 
The general result has been IMME- 
DIATE EMPLOYMENT upon arrival, and 
HIGH WAGES with Low prices for 
Provisions. Attention was strongly 
drawn to the subject by the Letters of 
the Sedlescomb (near Battle) Labour- 
ers, first published by Mr. Smith, a 
gentleman in Sussex, and subsequently 
in the Westminster Review, and Cob- 
bett’s Emigrant’s Guide. Mr. Pow- 
lett Scrope of Castle Combe, Wilts, a 
country gentleman of superior talents, 
has lately printed another series of 
Letters from several of sixty-five indi- 
viduals, labourers, shoemakers, gla- 
ziers, weavers, butchers, and brick- 
layers, who were sent out at their 
own desire to the United States and 
Upper Canada, from the parish of 
Corsley near Warminster, by the as- 
sistance of the parish and the Marquis 
of Bath, in April 1830. The change 
which these individuals have expe- 
rienced from idleness and misery to 
‘an abundance not only of necessa- 
ries, but of comforts even and luxu- 
ries,” in the space of less than two 
years, is as extraordinary as it is gra- 
tifying to the friends of humanity. 

‘<The tenor of all their communications 
has invariably been to the effect, that any 
labourer or mechanic who is willing to exert 
himself, may be sure of obtaining full employ- 
ment at high wages, and the very best of liv- 
ing ; employmeut not for the man only, but 
for every member of his family likewise, 
down to children of six years old; with the 
prospect of purchasing land on exceedingly 
cheap terms, out of his savings, if he choose 
to set up as an independent farmer on his 
own property.’’—p. 3. 

«* Encouraged hy these favourable ac- 
counts, similar emigrations have taken place 
in the spring of 1831 from the neighhour- 
ing parishes of Westbury, Frome, and War- 
minster.” 
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**Common lalourers are more in demand 
in Canada than in the United States.”— 

4. 
The official returns state the emi- 
grants in 1829 to be 31,198 ; in 1830, 
56,907 ; and in the FIRST sIX MONTHS 
of 1831, 65,855!!! 

‘‘It appear (says Mr. Scrope) that, 
though upwards of 50,000 emigrants land- 
ed during the last summer at Quebec and 
Montreal alone, they have been all taken 
into employment up the country, without 
even occasioning any fall in the high price of 
lalour, which is still as much in demand as 
before. In fact, labourers there so soon be- 
come capitalists, and employers of labour, 
that the demand increases with the increase 
of supply.” 

** The people here (says James Treasure) 
wonder that more do nut come. We were 
told in New York, that 7000 had Janded 
there in about four or five weeks, and 200 
families were landed at this creek this sum- 
mer; but they are all lost like a drop in a 
bucket.”’—p. 13. 

“It is a foolish idea (says John Down, 
who writes froin New Yok,) that there is 
too many people come here, it is quite the 
reverse. There was more than 1000 emi- 
grants came in, the day after I landed, and 
there is four ships have arrived since with 
emigrants. But there is plenty of room 
yet, and will for a thousand years to come.” 
p- 19. 

Dr. Fosbroke, having been appoint- 
ed by the parish of Cheltenham to in- 
vestigate the state of the poorer po- 
pulation for the adoption of preven- 
tive measures against Cholera, has 
addressed a series of Tracts to the 
working classes, in which he describes 
their condition, and recommends Ame- 
rican emigration upon the faith of si- 
milar reports received by their friends 
from numerous emigrants from Chel- 
tenham, Burford, Stroud, and their 
neighbourhoods. 

The Quarterly Review has advocated 
the proposition in a very able manner, 
and recommended the Government to 
assist parishes. We can state from a 
high quarter, that ‘‘ it is not probable 
that any measure will at present be 
adopted for facilitating emigration. 

So much prejudice prevails against it 
in many parts of the country, and 
there is so much readiness to take ad- 
vantage of prejudice and ignorance to 
inflame the passions of the poorer classes, 
that it might perhaps be injudicious 
under present circumstances, even to 
enable parishes to assist such poor 
persons as might be desirous of emi- 
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grating. If there should be shown in 
Parliament too eager a wish to expa- 
triate the poor, the result would be a 
re-action, and emigration, which is 
rapidly increasing, would be at once 
arrested.”’ Infact, many of the “‘ gen- 
tlemen of the press,” as they call them- 
selves, deserve the rope. Tiuey para- 
lyse the Legislature in their intentions, 
and are the worst enemies of the poor, 
who listen to their seditious trash. 

The voluntary emigrants who go 
unassisted are not, generally speak- 
ing, those with whom it is desirable 
to part. They are persons who have 
got something of their own, but who 
are dissatisfied that they cannot get 
more, and therefore go out to their 
connexions. Those left behind are 
persons who want only the means to 
go, and are an incumbrance to the 
country, but can neither go nor very 
well stay where they are. 

The prosperity of North America is 
nothing new. The subject did not 
escape the clear-sighted mind of Adam 
Smith. In 1773 he wrote the follow- 
ing remarks : 

‘Tt is not the actual greatness of national 
wealth, but its continual increase, which 
occasions a rise in the wages cf labour. It 
is not, accordingly, in the richest countries, 
but in the most thriving, or in those which 
are growing rich the fastest, that the wages 
of labour are highest. England is certainly, 
in the present time, a much richer coun- 
try than any part of North America. The 
wages of labour, however, are much higher 
in North America than in England. The 
price of provisions is every where in North 
America much lower than in England. If 
the money price of labour, therefore, be 
higher than it is anywhere in the Mother 
Country, its real price, the real command 
of the necessaries and conveniences of life, 
which it conveys to the labourer, must be 
higher in a still greater proportion. But 
though North America is not yet so rich as 
England, it is much more thriving, and ad- 
vancing with much greater rapidity to the 
further acquisition of riches.”-—See Wealth 
of Nations, vol. i. c. viii. 

i 
Thoughts on Church Reform ; ly a true Pro- 

lestunt. pp 1). 

Remarks on the New Bible. Society. 8vo. 

pp. 12. 

WHEN fanatics are maddening so- 
ciety with their folly, it is essential to 
public well-being that they should be 
exposed by reason and history, and be 
taught that if they become fire-branda, 
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philosophers become fire-engines. Both 
the pamphlets before us are fanatical. 

There are religionists who assume of 
the ineffable Jehovah, whom no person 
can see or know, that he is an avowed 
enemy to organs and surplices, real 
holy orders, and established churches; 
and that his will, as toman, is patronage 
of pretended holy orders, schism, and 
conversion of the Bible into an ambi- 
guous oracle, which makes founders 
of sects heathen deities, and their 
followers polytheists. Philosophers, 
who draw their deductions from his- 
tory, know that this severe representa- 
tion is the solemn truth. They also 
know that Christianity merely pro- 
fesses a discipline of the heart and 
manners to that practical virtue, which, 
and which only, was intended by 
Revelation as the title of salvation, 
through the merits of a sacrifice which 
possessed an efficacy not mortal; and 
that this is true they believe, because 
natural history and Providence both 
prove, that man cannot predicate the 
modes of action by Providence ; that 
natural history shows more miracles 
than this; and that Providence does 
evince a continual progressive im- 
provement of our species, by the ex- 
tension of arts, knowledge, education, 
military power, and reason; and that 
by neglect of these, nations have been 
ruined. Through substitution of scho- 
lastic disputations about the Bible, 
taken apart from the particular appli- 
cation of its texts, history informs us 
that Greece has relapsed into barba- 
rism; Rome become a victim first of 
vandalism, then of superstition; and 
nearly all of Asia, and great part of 
Europe, sensualized into Mahometans. 
History also shows, that, if it had not 
been for the Catholics and their bi- 
gotry, Christianity would have sunk 
under military feudalism; that the 
Reformation was patronized in Ger- 
many and in England from political 
motives; that the translation of the 
Bible begat puritanism and disputes, 
which ended in a civil war; and that 
episcopal martyrdom and opposition 
to the popery of Mary and James laid 
the foundation of that liberty in which 
sectaries now triumph. The success 
of that liberty merely consists in Eng- 
land’s being an insular not a conti- 
nental country. Had it been that, it 
must have been a military one also, 
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for nothing but such a system could 
support national independence. In 
England, a Marine is sufficient, and 
therefore people may dispute as much 
and as long as they please about texts 
which wise people do not choose in 
humility to meddle with, because 
merely creative of faction. The State 
saw this inevitable result, and endea- 
voured to check it by an Establish- 
ment : and it was a prudent measure ; 
for Heylin’s ‘‘ History of the Presby- 
terians,”’ and the ‘“‘ Remarks on the 
New Bible Society,” show that 
schisms may spring up in a night, 
and generate faction among persons 
who ought to know better, and whom 
philosophers despise. The most won- 
derful and solely divine of all gifts is 
animation. That may have been be- 
stowed as it was first given, without 
union of sexes, by Divine power ; and 
if Providence supports such an alle- 
gation as it does by history, the same 
authority also proves, that Christianity 
has no other object than to make peo- 
ple good and happy here, that they 
may become eternally happy hereafter. 
Now all the object in the first pam- 
phlet before us is to establish unten- 
able positions, which we shall enume- 
rate from pp. 6, 7: 

1. ‘¢ Where worldly privileges, advan- 
tages, and aggrandizements are connected 
with a profession of Christianity.” 


Could Christ have propagated his re- 
ligion without fame or influence ? 

2. **Where worldly men, on account of 
their property, irrespective of their princi- 
ples, have influence in the Church.” 

Adam Smith has settled this ques- 
tion, by deciding that it prevents public 
agitation by faction. 


3. **Where persons become Christians 
by being born in what is called a Christian 
country.” 

We raise our eyes in astonishment ! 
Are we to introduce converted Jews? 
&e. &e. 

4. ** Where men become teachers of Chris- 
tianity to obtain a livelihood, or with the 
hope of realizing a competence or affluence.” 

Have fanatics any other object ? has 
not the Scripture said that the labourer 
is worthy of his hire ? 

5. ‘Where communicants have not the 
choice of their own teachers.” 


The religion of Christ could not 
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have been established, if he had per- 
mitted such a privilege, nor did he 
do it. He designated Apostles, and 
they others, with the view of a suc- 
cession in the same form. All the 
authority of the Apostles was founded 
upon this designation ; and whatever 
may be said to the contrary, the Scrip- 
tures do not authorize any person to 
administer the rites of the Church, 
unless apostolically, i. e. episcopally 
ordained. Whatever toleration may 
permit, they who claim from Scrip- 
ture, should be able to prove their 
title; but self-constituted ordination 
and a Quarter-sessions license are 
only sacrifices made to public tran- 
quillity, as bribes have been paid to 
the Dey of Algiers. 

6. ‘Where the religious principles and 
practices of the people are regulated by Acts 
of Parliament.” 

How can this be true where Tole- 
ration exists, as in England? It is 
only true, so far as the ancient reve- 
nues of the Church are appropriated 
to the Established ministers ; and for 
the best of reasons, no men unepis- 
copally ordained, can have a scriptural 
title to acknowledgment (whatever 
may be the Church of Scotland, &c.) 
The very text (Acts xiv. 23) quoted 
by our author, proves that the apos- 
tles ordained the persons set before 
them. 

Here we must stop. The times 
have called forth unprincipled people, 
who wish to disturb property from 
revolutionary motives. 


eens 


Hoskine’s Essay on Architecture ; from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 


(Concluded from p. 153.) 


Mr. HOSKING’S taste and skill 
are most conspicuous in his account 
of Greek and Roman Architecture,— 
the former studied effect from simpli- 
city; the latter from gaudiness,—the 
one had the fine outline of a pigeon, 
the other the show of a peacock. 

We shall now conclude with that 
style in which we are most interested, 
viz. that style which is misnomered 
Gothic. 

Mr. Hosking thinks, in conformity 
to history and remains, both of which 
ought to coincide in matters of arche- 
ology, and do so in this respect, that 
it has been the disgrace of persons 
professing to be antiquaries, that they 
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have formed hypotheses upon this 
subject, and most unphilosophically 
and unhistorically sunk or perverted 
palpable evidence. Nothing can be 
more foolish than the hypothesis, that 
the pointed arch grew out of the in- 
tersection of round arches, which is 
just as rational as to say that the St. 
Andrew’s cross and heraldic saltire 
grew out of the letter X or the Curule 
chair. 

The fact is, according to the laws of 
evidence, that there are only two styles, 
the round and pointed arch; each of 
distinct origin, except, in our opinion, 
in one respect. Both have pillars sur- 
mounted by arches instead of a hori- 
zontal entablature. This is stated to 
have been a Roman deviation, intro- 
duced in the time of Constantine. We 
think it to have been Asiatic in ori- 
gin, and only borrowed by the Ro- 
mans. 

Bede says, that our first churches 
were built in the style of the Opus 
Romanum, which we call Norman, 
with as much correctness as we should 
make Constantine and the Romans 
and Goths contemporary with William 
the Conqueror. Well does Mr. Hos- 
king thus elucidate Bede and the Opus 
Romanum. 


‘In those countries which received the 
Christian religion from Rome, but which 
did not contain mines of architectural mate- 
rial in temples, amphitheatres, and palaces, 
as Italy did, and indeed in the other parts of 
Italy itself, which did net contain them as 
Rome did, churches were constructed in 
imitation of those of the metropolis of the 
Christian world. These being the work of 
a semi-barbarous and unpolished people, 
were of necessity rude and clumsy. Hence 
the fact is indisputable, that nothing exist- 
ed among the Celtic nations, who had only 
stone-circles and groves, that could have 
given rise to the rude style of architecture 
referred to, which was indeed introduced to 
them by the Christian religion in the man- 
ner we have stated. It will be found in 
what are called the Saxon and Norman styles 
of this country, and to a greater or less ex- 
tent in all the countries of Europe in which 
the Romans had been masters, and particu- 
larly in those which adhered to the Roman 
communion in the great division of the 
Churches. The general furms and modes of 
arrangement peculiar to Roman architec- 
ture may be traced throughout; in some 
specimens they are more, aud in others less 
obvious, but the leading features are the 
same.”’—p. 420. 


The second style is the Pointed arch. 
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Mr. Hosking says, that the various 
theories concerning its origin, show 
the impossibility of determining the 
question, but that there is one strik- 
ing fact which has been too much 
overlooked, viz. 


*¢ That the pointed arch made its appear- 
ance almost at the same moment of time in 
all the civilized countries of Europe. Now 
if it had been invented in any of the Euro- 
pean nations, that one would certainly have 
been able to show specimens of it of a date 
considerably anterior to some of the others ; 
for though it might by chance have been 
soon communicated tu any one of them, the 
improbability is great that it would have 
reached them all, and have been adopted by 
all, to the subversion of their previously 
existing style of architecture immediately. 
The infrequent and imperfect modes of com- 
munication between the different countries 
of Europe at the period referred to, furnish 
another reason why it is not probable that a 
discovery of the kind should travel rapidly 
from one to another. Considering these 
things, and particularly the fact of the al- 
most simultaneous introduction of the Point- 
ed arch to the various nations of Europe, as 
it appears by their monuments immediately 
after the first crusade, in which they all 
bore a part, connected with existing evi- 
dence that it was commonly used in the 
East at and anterior to that period, it seems 
to be the most rational theory, that a know- 
ledge of it was acquired by the crusaders in 
the Holy Land, and brought home to their 
respective countries by them.”’—p. 420. 

That such was the fact, Mr. Hag- 
git’s Letters.seem to us incontestably 
to prove. We now proceed to the 
appellation of Gothic architecture. 
That term, Mr. Hosking shows, was 
at first only applied to the debased 
Opus Romanum, or our Anglo-Saxon 
or Norman, 

*< And was first given to the pointed-arch 
style opprobriously, during the offuscation of 
good taste that succeeded its subversion. In 
Italy it had never taken root, as in the coun- 
tries north of the Alps, the ancient Roman 
monuments having continued to influence 
the national architecture, it would appear, 
throughout the middle ages ; for the eccle- 
siastical structures of that country, though 
rude, were never so rude as they were in 
other places, and a better style had so far 
formed itself before the introduction of the 
pointed arch, that it was hardly received 
there. Indeed, whatever edifices of merit 
Italy possesses in its manner, are, with hardly 
an exception, by German architects, few 
Italians having ever qualified themselves to 
practise it. When therefore what has been 
called * the revival of architecture’ took 
place in the fifteenth century, under Brune- 
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leschi and his successors, the rude struc- 
tures of their own country, the precursors 
and contemporaries of our Saxon and Nor- 
man edifices, were called Gothic ; Lut the 
pointed style was always distinguished as the 
German manner, Maniera Tedesca. The 
disgrace of applying the opprobrious term 
Gothic to it [the pointed style] attaches it- 
self to an Englishman, Sir Henry Wotton, 
who wrote on architecture early in the se- 
venteenth century. It was continued by 
Evelyn, who applied it more directly; and 
the authority of Sir Christopher Wren fi- 
nally settled its application.” —p. 421. 

But this does not explain why the 
term Gothic was par distinction ap- 
plied to the debased Roman. We 
have upon a former occasion shown 
that its earliest known specimens in 
Italy take date with the Gothic domi- 
nation in that country. 

One word more upon the peculiar 
merit of the pointed-arch architects. 
It is their pre-eminence in construc- 
tion. Mr. Hosking says, 

‘*There is a lightness in their works, an 
art and boldness of execution, to which the 
ancients never arrived, and which the mo- 
derus comprehend and imitate with diffi- 
culty. England contains many magnificent 
specimens of this species of architecture, 
equally admirable for the art with which they 
are built, and the taste and ingenuity with 
which they are composed.” 


To this Mr. Gwilt adds, 

‘¢ There is more constructive skill shown 
in Salisbury and others of our Cathedrals, 
than in all the works of the ancients put 
together.” —p. 422. 

Now this being the fact, how could 
it have been derived from any preced- 
ing works of those ancients; and is 
not this another argument in favour 
of the distinct original of the pointed 
arch style? We know that on the 
Red Sea, there exist counterparts of 
the Gothic, in castellation; in the Nilo- 
meter, of church-work. 

We do not agree with the opinion 
that spires were preferred for churches 
in vallies, towers for those on hills. 
We think with Sir William Dugdale, 
that they were especially placed in 
woody countries for landmarks. Mr. 
Hosking says, 

‘‘The tapering spire is almost unknown 
in Italy and France, except Normandy; and 
in no part of the Continent is it se common 
as in this country.” 

We can explain this. There was a 
morbus turrium that prevailed abroad. 
Alberti proves it in the following pas- 
sage : 
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¢¢ Preecipuum afferunt ornamentum specu- 
ke: ubi aptis locis posite, et lineamentis 
commodis educte sint. Quod si erunt etiam 
non rarissimz; illz quidem sese procul vi- 
sendas preestabunt cum dignitate. Non tum 
proximam abhine ad annos ducentos ztatem 
Jaudo : quam habuit communis quidem mor- 
lus turrium astruendarum etiam minutis in 
oppidis ; nemo paterfamilias turre potuisse 
carere visus est. Hinc passim silve surge- 
bant turrium. Sunt qui putent astro movente 
etiam hominum animos variari; ad annos 
abhiuc ccc usque cccc tantus viguit fervor 
religionis ut nati homines viderentur non 
aliam ad rem magis quam ad sacras zdes as- 
truendas.” * 


Thus it appears that there was a 
rage for church and tower building in 
the three or four centuries before the 
time of Alberti, i.e. in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. We are not 
therefore to be surprised, that we have 
so many churches of those dates, and 
alterations of others which were older. 

Here we shali leave this elegant dis- 
sertation, with the further remark, 
that the illustrative plates are uncom- 
monly tasteful and satisfactory. 


> 
Memoirs of Great Commanders. By G. P. 
R. James, Esq. In three vols. 


THE Commanders selected by Mr. 
James for that display of historical 
powers which he modestly calls “‘ Me- 
moirs,”” are Henry the Fifth, John 
Duke of Bedford, Gonzalves de Cor- 
doba, the Duke of Alva, Cromwell, 
Monk, Turenne, the Great Condé, the 
Duke of Marlborough, Prince Eugene, 
Earl of Peterborough, Marquis of 
Granby, and .General Wolfe — soul- 
stirring names of men who in their 
country and their generation earned 
for themselves an imperishable fame, 
and whom for the most part it is still 
our delight as Englishmen to honour. 
We are disposed to think that it was 
the original intention of Mr. James 
that these Memoirs should have form- 
ed a part of one of those cabinet col- 
lections which so many of our more 
distinguished publishers have put forth. 
We have no other means of judging of 
this point than our own suspicions, 
and the few words at the beginning of 
the advertisement, in which the author 
speaks of obstruction and impediment. 
Nor is the fact important, otherwise 
than that we should probably have 





* De re edific. f, cxxii. cxxiii, ed. Par. 
siz. 





had a volume at a time, instead of the 
three together, and have been better 
enabled to have done justice to our 
estimate of the merits of the work, 
than we have now the power to do. 

The lives of heroic soldiers have al- 
ways been favourite subjects of por- 
traiture to Mr. James. In each of his 
excellent works of fiction a warrior 
has filled a prominent part, and it is a 
character perhaps on which imagina- 
tion can inflict less historical injury 
than any other, for the lives of most 
military men in active service partake 
of the colouring of romance. On Mr. 
James, then, devolved with peculiar 
propriety the task of recording the lives 
of some of the great Commanders, and 
he has executed it with much credit 
to his name and talents. His style is 
singularly clear, simple, and perspi- 
cuous ; there is no straining to cover 
by pomp of words the penury of mat- 
ter. The narrative is easy, flowing, 
and elegant. His discrimination of 
character is always just, and his de- 
ductions are always unforced and 
natural. His battles are described 
in language at once vivid, striking, 
and appropriate; and the volumes, 
whilst they exhibit the industry of his 
researches, are highly honourable both 
to his literary reputation and his moral 
integrity. 

The sketch of Joan of Arc, in the 
life of John Plantagenet, will give a 
favourable specimen of Mr. James’s 
powers, and is moreover very interest- 
ing. ‘ 
** At this time it so happened, that an 
enthusiastie girl, born at Domremy, near 
Vaucouleurs, in Loraine, with great per- 
sonal strength and beauty, considerable ta- 
lents, a superstitious turn of mind, and an 
inflamed imagination, took it into her head 
that she was directly inspired by the Deity 
for the deliverance of France. After consi- 
derable difficulties, she made her way to the 
Court; and her purpose and belief being 
spread abroad, she was gladly encouraged 
and assisted by the patriotic few who still re- 
solved to maintain the struggle against Eng- 
Jand. Agnes Sorel and her friends well knew 
what an immense engine is. superstition act- 
ing on the public mind, and they gave to 
Joan of Arc every means of persuading the 
people of her state of inspiration, and of sti- 
mulating her own imagination to greater 
enthusiasm. Whether the King himself 
was party to this policy, can hardly now be 
discovered ; but it is very clear, that all the 
pompous means he took, to satisfy himself, 
as it appeared, of the truth of Joan of Arc’s 
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history, the purity of her person, and the 
reality of her communication with superior 
beings, tended most shrewdly to spread her 
fame, and to inflame the public mind in her 
favour. 

“© Herself fully convinced of the reality of 
her visions, the Maid of Orleans found little 
difficulty in convincing others. Armed at 
all points in the garb of a man, bearing a 
consecrated banner, and followed bya chosen 
troop of knights and soldiers, Joan of Arc 
was permitted to throw herself into Orleans. 
This she accomplished without loss; carry- 
ing with her a large supply of provisions 
and ammunition. Of course the English 
and the French accounts differ as to the 
manner in which this feat was accomplished. 
The first declare, that these supplies were 
led into the city during the night, and in 
the midst of a tremendous thunder-storm. 
The last affirm that she passed within sight 
of the English works in the open day. As 
I am not about to write the history of the 
Maid of Orleans, however, it is sufficient 
for my purpose to say, that she entered the 
city; and, having on three several days at- 
tacked and defeated the English, in their 
various works, she forced them to raise the 
siege with very great loss. 

** After such successes, extraordinary in 
any age, even allowing for the new-raised 
enthusiasm of the French so!diers—no one 
ever thought in that day of doubting that 
Juan of Are was inspired by some superna- 
tural power. The only question was, whe- 
ther the spirit that animated her was good 
or bad, and each party judged of it as they 
found it. The French declared that she 
was sent by God—the English protested 
that she had leagued with the Devil; but 
each believed her to possess more than 
human gifts, and the consequences of this 
conviction on the ‘minds of both armies 
tended to the same point. The French were 
exalted to the skies with triumph and hope; 
and the English, though not quite abased 
to the other extreme, lost the confidence of 
continual victory, and the strength which 
that confidence afforded.” 

The commentary on her fall is just. 

*< It is but too probable, that in more in- 
stances than that of the persecution of Ser- 
vetus by Calvin, personal revenge has given 
point and virulence to the wild fury of 
bigotry. The case of the Maid of Orleans, 
however, is singular, inasmuch as the prin- 
ciple which mingled with superstitious fana- 
ticism in the proceedings against her, was 
national, not personal, revenge. The dis- 
grace of this transaction remains upon all 
those who formed the Council of Henry VI. 
at that moment; and the Duke of Bedford 
was of course culpable as a member of that 
body.” 


The life of Monk is exceedingly well 
written, and the policy by which this 
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prudent man in all probability rescued 
his country from the renewal of the 
civil war, on the death of Cromwell, 
has the highest claim to historical 
merit as a composition. 

As a delineation of character, what 
can be better said than the passage 
which opens the memoir of Marlbo- 
rough, and speaks of thesecond Charles. 


*< Sudden excesses in nations, as in men, 
are almost always followed by rapid changes 
to the opposite extreme; and it is not till 
after long vibrations, that society, like a 
pendulum, having been once disturbed, re- 
turns to ultimate repose. The revolution 
which overthrew the throne of Charles I.— 
the scenes of blood, of murder, and of crime, 
by which it was accompanied—the excesses 
of liberty, the intolerance of those who had 
fought for toleration, and the stern but be- 
neficial tyranny of Cromwell, were naturally 
succeeded hy base servility to a restored mo- 
narch. He, on his part, scourged but not 
amended by adversity; too good-humoured 
to be a tyrant; too easy to raise himself; 
too selfish to benefit others ; without dig- 
nity, virtue, or religion ; with but one good 
quality of the heart, gentleness,—and one 
bright quality of the mind, wit. He met 
with crouching and subservient slaves in the 
same people who had butchered his virtuous 
and noble predecessor ; more from the natu- 
ral transition of popular feeling, to the ex- 
treme opposite from that into which it had 
formerly been harried, than from any perma- 
nent debasement in the mind of man. As 
after the access of a fever, lassitude had fol- 
lowed the fiery strength of a frenzy. Nor 
was this less observable in the moral than in 
the political state of England. Religion, 
which had been a madness and a passion, 
now became a scoff and a reproach, Virtue, 
which had been grave and stern, now fled 
altugether, or walked but a step behind vice. 
Mirth and mockery succeeded gravity and 
fanaticism ; vice, lust, luxury, avarice, infi- 
delity, took the place of ascetic severity, 
parsimony, and rigour; and impotent risings, 
mingled with pretended conspiracies, appear- 
ed instead of bloody and ferocious wars, ge- 
neral animosities, and merciless vengeance.” 


The character of Marlborough is 
given with much impartiality in the 
detail of his varied life and eminent 
services, and is thus summed up : 


*¢ So many characters have been drawn of 
the Duke of Marlborough, that it is scarcely 
necessary to add another in this place. His 
glory is a part of the glory of Great Britain, 
and as in the body of this sketch I have 
dwelt as much as I thought necessary on 
his faults, f shall not recal them here. No 
man was ever more dear to the army he 
commanded; no man was ever more es- 
teemed by the foreign princes he served ;‘no 
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man was ever more admired by the generals 
he opposed. His own nation, with the usual 
injustice of contemporaneous prejudice, 
sometimes lauded him to the sky, sometimes 
denied him the merit that strangers and ad- 
versaries were willing to admit; but the 
world at large did him justice even during 
his life, and posterity have placed his name 
amongst the immortal.” 

With the account of the battle, in 
which the immortal Wolfe lost his 
life, we conclude our extracts; and 
with a repetition of our unqualified 
approbation of the labours of Mr. 
James in the field of history and of 
fact, we bid him farewell. 

«*The enemy approached steadily and 
quickly, firing as they came up; but accord- 
ing to their general order the British troops 
reserved their fire till the distance between 
the armies was narrowed to forty yards, 
when pouring it rapidly into the French 
line, they threw the advancing columns into 
some confusion. At that moment Wolfe 
gave the order to charge, and was leading 
on the Louisbourg Grenadiers to attack the 
eneiny with the bayonet, when he received a 
wound in his wrist, to which he paid no 
further attention than by wrapping his hand- 
kerchief round it. An instant after, how- 
ever, a second shot passed through his 
body ; and before he fell, a third entered his 
right breast. He dropped immediately, and 
was carried insensible to the rear. The 
troops still pressed on, and General Monck- 
ton, the second in command, who was lead- 
ing on another regiment of Grenadiers, fell 
severely wounded a moment after. The 
French wavered; and while their officers 
were making immense exertions to keep them 
to their ground, Montcalm was killed in the 
centre of the line. Nearly at the same mo- 
ment each of the British regiments closed 
with their adversaries. The bayonets of the 
Grenadiers drove the enemy in confusion 
down the slope ; the Scotch regiments threw 
away their muskets and drew their broad- 
swords; the French dispersed in every di- 
rection, and the cry, ‘ They run! they 
run!’ echoed over the field. 

*¢ Wolfe had lain without speech, and 
though he apparently revived from time to 
time, yet he never raised‘ his head, and 
scarcely had animation returned for an in- 
stant before he again fainted away. At the 
moment when the French were finally put 
to flight, however, he was lying seemingly 
inseusible; but at that cry, ‘ They run! 
they run !’ his eyes opened, and looking up, 
he demanded eagerly, § Who run?’ 

«¢ «The French!’ was the reply; ¢ they 
are in full flight down the hill.” ‘Then, I 
thank God,’. said the General; ‘ I die con- 
tented ;’ and with those words upon his lips 
General Wolfe expired. 

‘© To estimate the value of Wolfe’s exer- 
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tions on this great occasion, the fruits of 
his victory on the heights of Abraham must 
be considered; and though he died on that 
field, his biography cannot exactly cease at 
the same period. His spirit lived after him 
in the consequences of what his life had 
achieved.” 

But we would yet detain our rea- 
ders for a moment, whilst we mention 
a circumstance honourable to the cha- 
racter of Mr. James—who yet a young 
man, and in the outset of a career in 
which we are convinced he will gather 
imperishable laurels, has given a proof 
of generous disinterestedness of which 
he has the additional honour of being 
the first example. He has devoted 
the profits (of no small amount) of a 
very elegant work to the Literary 
Fund, to be applied in aid of those his 
compatriots in literature, who, less 
favoured than himself, may need the 
assistance of that Institution ; he has 
done this ‘“‘ good deed by stealth,” 
and he is the just, the ingenuous man, 
who will ‘‘ blush to find it fame.” 


—<>—. 

The Christian’s Pattern, or a Treatise on the 
Imitation of Jesus Christ, in four books, 
Written originally in Latin by Thomas a 
Kempis. London, 1705. Reprinted in 
1831. 8vo, pp. 261. 

Herbert’s Country Parson, &c. 32mo, pp. 
160. 

WE have ever indulged a taste for 
that discussion of things according to 
history, which we found in long for- 
gotten writers, viz. Millar, Lord Kaimes, 
Ferguson, &c. and according to their 
principles and modes of writing we 
shall review the works before us. 

Dr. King, the eminent Jacobite prin- 
cipal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, has 
drawn respecting the clerical charac- 
ter a strong line of distinction, which 
was inevitably produced by the celi- 
bacy or marriage of the Clergy. We 
know, that Scripture never sanctioned 
compulsorily the former state; that 
the Papal See imposed it for the pur- 
pose of insulating the Clergy from any 
influence, distinct from their order ; 
and that the result was a seduction of 
women, of so mischievous an opera- 
tion, as to attract the sarcasm of 
Chaucer and the indignation of Sove- 
reigns. 

The Imitatio Christi, though not 
written by Thomas 4 Kempis, is the 
beau ideal of the Christian character, 
as understood in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The Hero, rather Saint, is a 
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spiritualized being, of introverted mind, 
and insensible to passion, a mere ani- 
mated Bible; not one of those dis- 
persed by the Bible Society, an “‘ organ 
of schism,” but of that kind which 
the conjuration of the middle age had 
converted, like Bacon’s brazen head, 
into a speaking human form. If he 
ate or drank, it was only taking physic; 
if he spoke, it was only a clock striking ; 
if he slept, it was only a corpse alive 
in a coftin; but when he wrote, he 
was deemed an animated Christ, a 
divine, abstract, inimitable being. The 
character is just, as formed upon the 
standard mentioned, that of the as- 
cendancy of the spiritual over the 
animal part of man. It was not the 
Saint of the Bible, for the Apostles 
were active men, but it was the Saint 
of Catholicism. When matrimony was 
permitted to the Clergy, then a very 
different code of opinions followed of 
course. A wife and family introduced 
affections and objects very opposite to 
those of a mortified celibate, existing 
only for himself, and confounding 
Sense with Sin. The beau ideal of 
this new state, appears in ‘‘ Herbert’s 
Country Parson.” His exemplar is a 
pastor, who is both a father and a 
schoolmaster. His object was purity 
of character; but he thought too 
little of divine philanthropy. The 
useful and amiable philanthrophist— 
the meek and holy philosopher, patient 
of wrong and contumely—the polished 
and agreeable companion, the good 
natured man, who, by mixing with 
aristocracy, disarms it cf oppression, 
and makes it benevolent to inferiors ; 
in short, the man whose studies are 
directed to public good, to virtue and 
charity—the man who feels, that ac- 
cording to Johnson’s just observation, 
the richer he is, the more good he can 
do—such is the useful parish priest. 

Let the “‘ pueri meritorii” of fana- 
tics and agitators rail as they please, 
about quiet and old-fashioned Clergy- 
men. The ways ‘ of real religion” 
are ways of pleasantness, and “ all 
her paths are peace.” 


— — 


A Numismatic Manual; or Guide to the 
Study of Greek, Roman, and English 
Coins: with Plates from the Originals. 
By John Y. Akerman. 12mo, pp. 170. 
Plates. 

IT is impossible to produce a perfect 
book upon the subject before us, be- 
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cause there can be no general rules 
where new discoveries may present 
exceptions. 

Our author says, in p. 13, that “a 
friend of his had in his possession up- 
wards of five hundred Greek civic 
coins, hitherto unknown.”’ Thecoins 
of Sovereigns, whose reigns were long, 
are most likely to be best character- 
ized; but there is no kind of writing 
in which it more becomes an author 
to be un-positive. Pinkerton, a cynic 
(amo tov xuvos), who turned speaking 
into barking, has, in his oracular affec- 
tation said, ‘‘ that no Roman emperor 
or soldier appears on their coins with 
a sword by his side ;’”’ but our author 
has a denarius of Pompey, reverse a 
figure armed, but bare-headed, and 
with a sword by his side, stepping from 
the prow of a vessel, and receiving a 
palm-branch from the hands of Vic- 
tory (p. 9). 

Mr. Akerman has not given any fur- 
ther description or representation of this 
coin, and as no counterpart occurs in 
other accounts of the coins of this 
Pompey, it may have been a forgery. 
Pompey resembled in person Alexan- 
der the Great, and like him has, on 
some very rare coins, the hair raised 
above the forehead, the xoyns avacroAn, 
which Spanheim has been blamed for 
rendering exsurgens capillitium. If our 
author’s coin has not this distinction, 
which is, besides, noted in Plutarch, 
we doubt its authenticity. 

Our author’s sneer concerning the 
word Tascio, on British coins, might 
as well have been spared. If he refers 
to the Encyclopedia of Antiquities, ii. 
901, he will there see a very rational 
explanation. 

Our author is Pinkertonian in regard 
to Ruding and the Anglo-Saxon 
mintage : he says, 

‘¢ With the coins of the Saxons and Ro- 
mans before him, Mr. Ruding asserts, that 
the money of the former bears not the least 
resemblance to that of the Romans.” p. 122. 


The fact is, that by consulting Ban- 
duri, it will appear that the Saxon 
coins were imitated from those of the 
eastern Emperors, after the partition 
by Constantine. This is an historical 
incident so well-known and so often 
repeated, that by Roman coins Ruding 
seemingly meant those of an earlier 
date than the reign of Constantine, in 
whose coins our author only first finds 
the villa. 
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We do not, as we have before said, 
expect any book whatever of coins 
to be unexceptionable ; and sincerely 
sorry should we be, if our author sup- 
poses that by the preceding remarks, 
we mean to detract from the evident 
merits of his neat and useful work. 

-—-<O— 

A Sermon preached on Monday July 25, 
1831, in the Cathedral Church of Peterlo- 
rough, at the Re-opening of that Church, 
after the Erection of the new Choir. By 
the Right Rev. Jamcs Henry Monk, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester, (late Dean of 
Peterlorough.)—8vo. pp. 28. 


FROM Haggai, ch. ii. v. 9, this 
eminently learned Prelate has here 
presented us with a very appropriate 
Discourse, preached on an occasion 
which must have proved peculiarly de- 
lightful to his feelings; ‘‘ having 
been,”’ as he observes, ‘‘ the humble 
instrument of effecting this goodly 
work, I partake in the feelings natural 
to all men who view the success of 
their schemes or the prosperity of their 
labours.”” The circumstances are so 
highly gratifying to all lovers of our 
venerable Cathedrals, and so worthy 
of example, that we scruple not to ex- 
tract the particulars at large, as given 
in an Appendix to the Sermon : 


‘¢The scheme of a new Choir, with an 
Organ-screen, Altar-Screen, and appropriate 
accompaniments, was proposed by the author 
of this Sermon, being Dean of Peterborough, 
in July, 1827; he having first obtained de- 
signs for the purpose from Mr, Edward 
Blore, the architect. The Chapter adopted 
the proposition, and determined that mea- 
sures should be taken for the accomplish- 
ment of the work, in case a subscription of 
adequate amount could be raised. They 
themselves set the example, by subscribiog 
as a body 10001., although they had, at that 
time, entirely exhausted their funds, and 
had anticipated the revenue of the succeed- 
ing year in the thorough repair, both sub- 
stantial and ornamental, of the Cathedral : 
at the same time, the individual members of 
the body added their private contributions, 
to the amount of 1050/. Both these sub- 
scriptions were afterwards increased. An 
appeal was then made to the inhabitants of 
the city and neighbourhood of Peterborough, 
to assist in the work. This appeal being 
promptly and handsomely answered, and 
above 5000/. being very svon collected, the 
Dean and Chapter commenced the work, at 
the beginning of 1828, according to the de- 
signs, and under the inspection, of Mr. 
Blore. An additional Subscription was af- 
terwards set on fuot. The following are the 
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principal parts of the undertaking; the ex- 
pense of which, being somewhat more than 
60001. was defrayed by the contribution. 

1. The Pulpit, Throne, Stalls, Pews, and 
complete furniture of the Choir, of Nor- 
way oak ; 

2. The Organ-screen, of stone: 

3. The Altar-screen, of stone : 

4. The Pavement of the Choir : 

5. The Organ-case, of Norway oak. 

The whole of the carved wood-work was 
executed by Francis Ruddle, and the whole 
of the stone-work by John Thompson, both 
natives of the city of Peterborough. 

The work being nearly completed, and 
ready for erection, the whole of the old 
Choir was removed, and the foundation- 
stunes of the new work were laid by the au- 
thor, assisted by the Chapter, on Easter- 
Monday, 1830. The work occupied a year 
aud a quarter in its erection; and, during 
that time, the Dean and Chapter laid down 
an entirely new pavement of Ketton stone, 
in the Nave and Transepts of the Cathe- 
dral.”” 


Then follows a List of Subscribers, 
headed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 200/.; the Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough, 250l.; the Dean (Dr. Monk, 
the author of this Sermon), 2501. ; Dr. 
Strong, 100/.; Dr. Madan, 4251.; 
Rev. J. S. Pratt, 125/.; Rev. J. Par- 
sons, 1001. ; Dr. Tournay, 125/.; Rev. 
J. Lockwood, 125/.; Rev.T.S. Hughes, 
75l.; Earl Fitzwilliam, 500/.; Lord 
Milton, 100/.; Mrs. Barnard, 1101. ; 
Duke of Bedford, 100/.; Marquis of 
Exeter, 100/.; and a numerous list of 
subscriptions amounting to 6,046/. 18s. 

The Sermon itself also includes much 
that is peculiarly interesting to the 
antiquary :— 

‘‘Christian nations have devoted their 
best exertions to erect to the honour of 
God, temples in which his mercies might be 
invoked and his praises celebrated, through 
the name and by the assistance of his Son, 
our Saviour and Mediator. In such works 
of piety the zeal and spirit of our ancestors 
have been pre-eminently distinguished. Of 
their religious feelings, these edifices re- 
main a splendid and durable monument: 
and if we view them merely as efforts of art, 
and consider by what works this island is 
most ornamented, there will be no hesita- 
tion in declaring, that the foremost rank is 
due to its Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, 
These venerable structures, erected at pe- 
riods when piety and taste went hand in 
hand, at once delight the eyes, and fill the 
mind of the beholder with awe and admira- 
tion; the minuter beauties of the fabrics 
display ingenuity and elegance of workman- 
ship, devoted to their most legitimate ob- 
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ject ; while the majestic grandeur, and awe- 
inspiring solemnity of their long-drawn ailes 
present, as far as our weak senses can appre- 
hend, the image of a mansion fitting the 
presence and worship of the great Jehovah. 

«¢ Among these sacred fabrics, the pride and 
glory of our Christian land, a high rank has 
always been assigned to the goodly pile in 
which we are now assembled, and which 
this day resounds afresh to the voice of 
prayer and the melody of thanksgiving. In 
point of magnitude and richness of decora- 
tion, it is interior to some: but in symme- 
try of proportions, in purity of conception, 
and in venerable aspect, it stands an unri- 
valled monument of architectural art. The 
structure was erected at distant periods of 
time, and in the peculiar style prevalent in 
those different ages: but it happens that 
each of the several parts is perfect in its 
kind, presenting an incomparable specimen 
of its respective character of architecture ; 
while the whole assumes an appearance most 
consonant to its purpose, the worthy adora- 
tion of our heavenly Parent, and the invoca- 
tion of His holy name. 

“‘The history of this noble structure is 
not unattended with points of melancholy 
interest, which this day’s ceremonial irre- 
sistibly forces upon our attention. Its glo- 
ries were injured and defaced, not by the fury 
of the elements, not by the devastation of a 
foreign invader, but from the calamities of 
civil conflict, and the blind fanaticism of a 
sectarian leader. At that unhappy period, 
when religious animosity proved a worse 
enemy than even the hand of the spoiler, 
this Church suffered in a greater degree than 
any other Cathedral in our land: particu- 
larly the holy part in which we are now as- 
sembled, the very sanctuary of God, was de- 
faced and defiled with a mal gnity resembling 
that of Antiochus Epiphanes against the 
Temple of the Lord at Jerusalem.* When 
at length, after the church had for several 
years been turned to profane uses, the resto- 
ration of the throne and altar gave it back to 
the worship of the Almighty, its state exhi- 
bited a deplorable picture. The choir, in- 
deed, was now once more occupied by the 
sacred services of our religion: but no bet- 
ter furniture could be found to receive the 
worshippers, than the boarded ceiling torn 
down from another and a ruined part of the 
edifice.+ In such a melancholy and unseemly 
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clothing did this beauteous fabrie continue, 
for above seventy years, to resound with the 
songs of Sion amid the memento of desola- 
tion. At last the dishonour thus cast upon 
the temple was deemed intolerable; and 
nearly a century ago a regular Choir was 
erected for the accommodation of the wor- 
shippers—that plain and inappropriate wood 
work which was last year removed. Yet 
even that work, unsatisfactory and paltry as 
it was, exhausted the utmost resources 
which the slender endowment of this church 
could afford : nor was it accomplished with- 
out contracting a debt which long continued 
a burthen upon the establishment. The 
simple workmanship would, it was hoped, 
have exhibited a character of chaste and un- 
pretending ueatness: but the effect pro- 
duced was widely different from that in- 
tended by its authors. Whoever entered 
this holy place had his eyes struck with an 
incongruous union of ancient magnificence 
and modern parsimony. What aggravated 
the regret and pain of the behclder was, 
that such an unseemly degradation of the 
temple existed in the very part peculiarly 
dedicated to the service and adoration of the 
Lord. 

«+ That this deficiency might be supplied, 
and the interior of the Church assume a 
form befitting its structure, must have been 
the wish of every pious mind; but that such 
a work should be worthily consummated was 
rather to be desired than expected. Great, 
therefore, must be our thankfulness to the 
Lord, that we are this day permitted to be- 
hold his house invested with its original, or 
even more than its original glory. The ac- 
complishment of this work, which our eyes 
behold, has been effected in a manner which 
has excited amazement in some quarters, 
but emotions of a better kind among those 
who are unacquainted with the actual cir- 
cumstances. ‘the pecuniary resources of 
this foundation never could have been ade- 
quate to attain this much desired object; 
and, such as they were, their full exertion 
was demanded to repair and sustain the 
veneraltle fabric itself. At the time when 
the design was first contemplated, an obsta- 
cle of the most formidable character seemed 
to forbid its consideration, and to check 
even the fond anticipations of its being ever 
realized. There was scarcely any portion of 
this ancient and extensive pile, which was 


* «Tn the year 1643, Peterborough was occupied for a fortnight by two regiments of the 
parliamentary troops, commanded by Colonel Cromwell, afterwards the Protector, who 
broke all the windows of painted glass in the Cathedral, defaced all the monuments, de- 
Stroyed the beautiful stone screen, called the High Altar, the organ, and the rest of the 
Choir. The church was afterwards used as a rope manufactory. . 


+ ‘*The Lady-chapel, on the north side of the Cathe 


dral, contiguous to the Transept, 


being found, at the Restoration, in a state of too great ruin to allow of reparation, it was 
taken down, and the ceiling, somewhat similar to that of the Transepts, was made the 


furniture of the Choir.” 
Gent. Mac. March, 1832. 
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not defaced or dilapidated by the effects of 
time; and the decay was principaliy visible 
in the finer and more costly parts of the ar- 
chitectural ornaments. By dint of daily and 
unceasing work for above four years, all 
those blemishes were removed; the decayed 
and broken parts of the structure were sub- 
stantially repaired: and as the restorations 
were effected with the strictest adherence to 
the ancient models which the building of- 
fered, this venerable pile was re-invested 
with all the peculiar and majestic beauty 
which its earlier years had possessed. In 
the meantime different parts of the roof 
were renewed, and other substantial repairs 
effected: while the precincts surrounding 
the sacred edifice, heretofore neglected and 
unsightly ground, were converted into the 
highly ornamented and carefully tended por- 
tion, which at once graces the city, and 
forms a suitable approach to the haliowed 
temple.* In the accomplishment of these 
works, the funds belonging to the guardians 
of the church were exhausted, and more 
than exhausted: nevertheless, that was the 
crisis selected for undertaking the beautiful 
interior, the completion of which we are 
this day met to celebrate. Certain circum- 
stances seemed to present, at that moment, 
hopes of success, which farther delay might 
have destroyed. An appeal was, therefore, 
made to the generosity and piety of indivi- 
duals to supply those means, which could 
not be looked for from public revenues. In 
what manner that appeal was answered, the 
spectacle now presented to our longing eyes 
will best declare.” 
* * * * * * 

“Tt is natural that we should wish to 
compare the fashion of the new choir with 
that which is recorded to have existed before 
the hand of the destroyer entered into this 
sanctuary. It happens that such a compa- 
rison can be made with ocular precision : 
some fragments of the ancient choir have 
been preserved from the general wreck, and 
they testify that it did not even approach in 
beauty to that with which our eyes and our 
minds are this day gratified Thus the 
words of the text are applicable, in a literal 
sense, on the present oceasion—for the 
glory of this latter house is greater than that 
of the former. But more than this: the 
artist to whose genius and taste the present 
work will constitute a splendid and durable 
monument, having judiciously imitated the 
style of the best periods of ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture, has made it au easy task to coin- 
pare this choir with those of other churches; 
and, in the opinion of some unbiassed judges, 
it has no superior to be found in the whole 





* <The ornamental planting of the pre- 
cincts was begun in 1822, and continued in 
each of the five following years.” 

t ‘* These pieces of the carved wood-work 
of the original Choir are fixed in the Mora- 
ing-Chapel.”” 
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range of sacred edifices. Nor is it only the 
purity and elegance of the design that 
claims our admiration: the workmanship, 
both in wood and in stoue, is executed with 
such care and ingenuity, and exhibits such 
exquisite beauty, as may challenge a compa- 
rison with the most admired performances of 
other centuries. I have recently seen it 
stated with all the confidence of an allowed 
and undisputed truth, that the art of carving 
in wood is degenerate vr lost in England. 
Were those who made this observation to 
behold the place in which we are now as- 
sembled, they would probably acknowledge 
their mistake, and join in an expression of 
delight, that so beautiful an art should yet 
be practised in this country in its utmost 
perfection, and still more that it should be 
devoted to the purest and best of all pur- 
poses, that of ministering to the glory of the 
Lord’s sanctuary. 

‘¢It scems to be the peculiar property of 
a good work, that it is almost always found 
to have beneficial results independent of 
those which might have been expected or 
contemplated. Among the consequences to 
be mentioned as the immediate produce of 
this undertaking, we may remark, that it 
has been the means of eliciting and calling 
into action genuis of an eminent and sur- 
prising character, which might otherwise 
have continued in obscurity, unknown and 
unsuspected. It has likewise had the effect 
of giving employment to many of the in- 
dustious inhabitants of this city; and not 
only employment, but has imparted to them 
the more substantial benefit of skill in the 
most refined branches of their respective 
operations.” 


The preacher then pays a delicate 
compliment to the late Abp. Sutton; 
and thus notices, with deserved com- 
mendation, some of the present digni- 
taries of the Cathedral of Peter- 
borough : 

“The distinguished Prelate* who pre- 
sides over this diocese does enjoy the satis- 
faction of seeing his cathedral invested with 
more than its original magnificence, and this 
day occupies a seat more dignified than any 
one of his predecessors : which may he long 
continue to occupy, adorning by his talents 
and learning a province to whose duties he 
devotes his advanced years with all the in- 
dustry and activity of youth. That aged and 
venerable nobleman, whose love for this city, 
and encouragement of all its good institu- 
tions, constitutes a pleasing feature in his 
amiable character, is spared to the world 
long enough to learn the consummation of 
a wotk to which he contributed with a liberal 
hand. ‘he two senior dignitaries of this 
digeese, I meau the Archdeacont and the 
Chancellor,t enjoy the rare felicity of be- 

* Dr. Herbert Marsh. + Dr. Strong. 

+ Dr. Spencer Madan. 
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holding, in the evening of life, the perfection God in this holy place, from childhood up- 
of a scheme to which they have been long wards; and no event in the whole of their 
looking with wishful rather than expecting pious aud well-spent lives can have given 
eyes. To the latter the success of the un- them greater delight, than one which con- 
dertaking is in a large and peculiar degree to duces to His honour, and the service of His 
be attributed: they have both worshipped holy religion.” 


FINE ARTS. 


Westmacortt’s Lectures On Scutrture. ‘The site of the discovery of these valuable 
A series of Lectures on Sculpture has monuments of remote ages was near the 
been recently delivered at the Royal Aca- ruins of several temples belonging to an an- 
demy by Mr. Westmacott, the Professor of cient town, probably the metropolis of Ti- 
Sculpture. He commenced his course by  raka, who is called in the Bible, ‘* the King 
developing the principles established by the of Ethiopia.” ‘They were sculptured in the 
Grecian schools of art, and by noticing the time of Amenoph III. the ‘* Memnon” of 
causes which more immediately advanced or the Greeks; and in the early part of his 
obstructed the progress of sculpture. In reign, Amenoph having reigned before the 
treating the various styles of the Egyptian, Exodus of the Jews from Egypt, as far as 
Etruscan, Greek, and Roman, through their we can learn about five reigns previous to 
several epochs, and marking the characters that time,—we can with tolerable certainty 
of each, the Professor dwelt with peculiar fix the age of these works at 1600 or 1650 
force on the political constitution of the years before the Christian era. On the 
several countries. If wealth and power, and _ plinths are inscriptions of an Ethiopian mo- 
aconstant practice in this art, could ope- narch of a later date: this practice, which 
rate in bringing it to perfection, no coun- sometimes occasions no small difficulty in 
try, Mr. Westmacott observed, could be ascertaining dates, was common with the 
more happily circumstanced than Egypt; latter Princes of Egypt. Lord Prudhoe de- 
but, restricted by their government, aconso- scribes these monuments of art at the time 
lidated hierarchy, that attachment as to the of their discovery as being perfect as at the 
confinement of ideas to consecrated forms, hour in which they were finished. It would 
gave fixed models from which the artist appear that his Lordship must have incurred 
could not in the slightest degree depart. an immense expense in having them trans- 
The same Ethiopic features may be traced ported to Alexandria; and yet on their ar- 
with very few exceptions throughout all rival at that place, one was found broken 
their works; the same unvaried composi- into two, the other into three pieces ; this 
tions may be seen from their commence- may have been occasioned by the cupidity 
ment to theirextinction; but the laws which of the person employed for their removal ; 
appear to have restricted the sculptor in the which would thereby be rendered more easy 
personification of their deities and kings, and less expensive to the agent. They have, 
and which it is presumed forbade the exami- however, been put together so well by Mr. 
nation of the human body, do nat appear to Westmacott, that there is nothing lost of 
have extended to the lower animals, as may the power and grandeur of the original de- 
be seen in many distinguished specimens on + sign, or even of the masterly style of the 
the Continent, and especially in the Lions in workmanship. They were shown at the 
front of the fountain at Rome; but in none lecture, and excited very great surprise and 
more powerfully than in the splendid exam- admiration. 
ples of two Lions lately brought to this coun- The Professor then proceeded to describe 
try by Lord Prudhoe. They were discovered the principles of composition in its most in- 
by his Lordship during his journey up the teresting and comprehensive form; and ob- 
Nile, near Gibel Birkeel, on that river, 80 served that in all the fine arts it has the same 
miles above Dengolee, and nearly 200 miles basis, but is more limited in sculpture; be- 
higher than the researches of Chompollion ing confined to askilful arrangement of lines 
had extended. They are wrought in red and balancing of the masses in grouping. 
granite, rather above the scale of nature, in The Professor enforced the necessity of the 
an easy couching position; and whether sculptor confining himself to the simplest 
considered for their truth to nature, the modes of expression, and choice of forms in 
fine tone of feeling, or grandeur of form, his composition. He observed that it is to 
they surpass any examples kuown to exist. the multiplicity of parts and disregard of 
Au examination of the whole subject, but simplicity, so frequently found in the re- 
especially the terminations of the bones,  lievi of the sarcophagi of the later period of 
connection and articulation of the joints, Roman art, that they are so frequently en- 
evince an intelligence which fully justifies veloped in obscurity. In contrast tu these, 
the opinion offered by the Professor, of the the Professor mentioned the Apollo Belvi- 
emancipation of the sculptor from hierar- dere, the Meleager of the Vatican, the 
chical influence as regards mere animals. groups of Hemon and Antigone, and the 
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Laocoon, the latter of which was discovered 
in the ruins of the baths of Titus, in the 
pontificate of Julius II.; it is in the style 
of the Alexandrian period, and was probably 
composed about 280 years before the Chris- 
tianera. Aithough this subject is one of a 
terrific kind, yet the Greeks never disgust 
us by outrageous expression of any kind, for 
beauty was never compromised or neglected 
by them; for instance, the death of Phe- 
dra, the Niebes, -&c. Mr. Westmacott 
elosed his lectures by some admirable re- 
marks on Koman sculpture, and on the 
cause of the decline and revival of that art. 





Sir Joun Soane’s Lectures AND NOBLE 
Bequest. 


A course of six Lectures on Architecture, 
by Sir John Soane, have Leen read at the 
Royal Academy, by the secretary, H. How- 
ard, Esq. They displayed infinite research, 
and were illustrated by a vast number of 
splendid drawings. One of the most inte- 
resting sections was that which treated of the 
Arch in general, and its particular application 
to Bridges, exemplified in all its stages from 
a tree thrown acio3s a stream to the mest 
magnificent structures. The contrast shown 
ina large drawing, of .Westminster Bridge 
to Trajan’s bridge over the Danube (a mile 
Jong) was very striking. The lecturer treated 
also of the dome, spire, &c. and of staircases. 
Five drawings, by Gandy, of the entrance of 
Sir J.Soane’s house, displaying his collection 
of antiques, were exhibited. We have the 
gratification to announce an act of the most 
splendid munificence, which may be consi- 
dered the bequest to the public, by this 
distinguished Architect, of his house, li- 
brary, and museum, and the foundation of a 
professorship in architecture, till a national 
establishment shall be formed. A numerous 
and distinguished auditory testified their ap- 
plause on hearing the following statement : 
‘* T have now to add that my house, with 
the museum and library, will be open two 
days in the week, during several months in 
the year, for the inspection of amateurs and 
students in painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, so lung as it shall please the Great 
Disposer of events to continue my life. At 
my death the property will descend to my 
grandson, the son of the late John Soane, 
with sufficient funds to enable him to main- 
tain and use the house, museum, and li- 
brary, in the same manner as during my life- 
time. In the event of the decease of my 
said grandson without male issue, the house, 
museum, and library, with sufficient funds 
for the support thereof, including a salary 
for a professor of architecture, will be 
vested in trustees, to be chosen and ap- 
pointed by the executors of my last will, 
until there shall be a national establishment 
for the improvement of the students in the 
theory and practice of architecture. When 
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that great object shall be attained, the trust 
then to cease, and the house, museum, and 
library, with the funds appropriated for the 
support thereof, to revert to whosoever may 
be the heir-at-law to the same, in the pleas- 
ing hope that, directed by a natural inclina- 
tion he will devote himself ta the study 
and practice of architecture, taking Vitru- 
vius for his preceptor and guide, and con- 
scientiously and zealously discharging the 
arduous and important duties of that profes- 
sion, with equal justice and fidelity to his 
employers and to the mechanics and others 
acting under his direction and control— 
always remembering that the integrity of the 
artchitect, like the chastity of Casar’s wife, 
must be not only pure, but unsuspected.” 





Illustrations of the Vaudois, a series of 
twelve laudscapes, accompanied by a Map, 
of that interesting region, is a republication 
of the plates which adorned Mr. Hugh 
Dyke Acland’s ** Glorious Recovery by the 
Vaudois of their Valleys,”’ a work printed in 
1827. Independently of the vivid interest 
which always attaches itself, in the mind of 
a sincere Protestant, to any thing connected 
with the persecuted Valdenses, the principal 
scenes of whose patient triumphs are here 
represented; we can recommend this beau- 
tiful volume (printed in reyal octavo), as a 
delightful of magnificent mountain 
scenery, very delicately engraved in line, by 

‘inden. They are accompanied by an 
historical introduction, and some brief de- 
scriptions, selected from Mr. Acland’s work 


by the judicious pen of its author. 


series 








Mr. G.T. Doo has produced a very fine en- 
graving of The English Girl, from the Paint- 
ing of G.S. Newton, A.R A. The costume 
is that of the time of Charles II. It is 9% 
by 73, the same size of the Dutch Girl 


lately published. 





Part VI. of Frewine’s Lakes of Scotland? 
contains a solemn moonlight view of the 
gloomy and almost inaccessible Loch Ericht ; 
and two sunshiny pros] ects of Loch Lydon 
and Loch Rannoch. They are all in Perth- 
shire. 

The Second Part of Finpen’s Landscape 
Illustrations of the Life and Works of Lord 
Byron, is fraught with beauties which fully 
answer the expectations raised by the First 
Part. The subjects are Lisbon from Port 
Almeida, Corfu, Athens, with the Temple 
of Jupiter; the Franciscan convent at 
Athens, where Byron resided in 1811; @ 
Portrait of Ali Pacha, Vizier of Janina; to- 
gether with the two smaller plates which 
belong to the second volume of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s edition of the Life and Works ; Tepa- 
leen, the Palace of Ali Pacha, and a vig- 
nette of Coustantinople. 
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New Works Announced for Pullication. 


A History of the Most Noble Order of 
the Garter; with Memoirs of the Knights 
from its Foundation to the present Time. 
By G. F. Betrz, Esq. F.S.A. Lancaster 
Herald. This work is the result of a criti- 
cal investigation into the History of the 
Order, especially during the two centuries 
succeeding its foundation. It will contain 
memoirs of more than 700 warriors and 
statesmen, the proudest that England can 
boast. From the peculiar opportunities the 
author has had of making himself acquaint- 
ed with his subject during a long official 
life, we augur that the work will prove pe- 
culiarly acceptable to the public, and ho- 
nourable to himself. 

The second volume of the Family Topo- 
grapher. By Samuet Tymms. Contain- 
ing the couuties of Cornwall, Devoa, Dor- 
set, Hants, Somerset, aud Wilts,  Illus- 
trated with Six Maps. 

Ten Sermons upon the Nature and Ef- 
fects of Faith. By the Rev. James Tuomas 
O’Brien, Fellow T.C.D. 

Church History through all Ages, from 
the first promise of a Saviour to the year 
1830. By T. Timpson. 

The Messiah; a Poem in Six Books. By 
the Author of ‘“‘ The Omnipresence of the 
Deity,” &e. &e. 

Illustrations of St. Paul’s Epistles. By 
the Rev. C. Eyre. 

Life and Vontificate of Gregory the Se- 


venth. By Sir R. Grestey, Bart. F.A.S, 
The Greek ‘Testament, with Eng'ish 
Notes. By the Rev. S. T. Biroomriztp, 


D.D, F.S.A. 

Odes of Anacreon, translated from the 
original Greek. By James Usuer, Esq. 

Heeren’s Manual of the History of the 
European States System and their Colonies, 
Also his Historical Researches into the Po- 
litics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Ancient 
Nations of Asia. 

Jones’s Plea for Christian Piety. 

A Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 
guage. By the Rev. J. Bosworth, M.A. 

A History of the Highlands and Highland 
Clans of Scotland. By J. Browxz, LL.D. 

Travels and Researches of eminent Eng- 
lish Missionaries. 

Memvirs of William Sampson, an Irish 
Exile, written by Himself. Containing an 
Account of his Imprisonment in the Inqui- 
sition at Lishon, &e. 

Biographical Sketches in Cornwall. 
the Kev. R. Potwuere of Polwhele. 

The Rural Rector; or Sketches of Man- 
ners, Learning, and Religion in a Country 
Parish, tracing the March of Intellect from 
the Sunday to the Infant School. 


By 


Bibliophobia. Remarks on the Present 
State of Literature and the Book-Trade. 
By Mercvurtus Rusticus. With Notes. 
By Cato Parvus. 

Instructions for preparing Abstracts of 
Titles, after the most improved System of 
Eminent Conveyancers. 

An Eacyclopiedia of Cottage, Farm, and 
Vilia Architecture. In quarterly parts. By 
Mr. Loupon. 

A new Novel, entitled, The Fair of May 
Fair. 

A new Novel, entitled, Les Rebelles sous 
Charles V. By M. D’Artincourrt. 

Grammar of the Italian Language; trans- 
lated from the original German of Domi- 
nico Antonio Filippi. 

Six Months in America, By G. T. 
Vicne, Esq. 

‘* Calabria”’ during a military residence of 
three years. By a General Officer of the 
French Army. 

The Easter Gift, a Religious Offering. 
By L. E. L. With 14 engravings. 

Guides to Herne Bay, to the Theatres of 
the Metropolis, and to the Surrey Zoologi- 
cal Gardens; with Engravings. By G. W. 
3ONNER. 

A Werk on French Nouns. 
Tuuroan. 

Elements of Mechanics. By J. R. Youne. 

Practical Hints on Landscape Gardening. 
By W.S. Girrin. 


By Mr. 





Royat Society. 


Feb. 23. H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, 
Pres. in the chair. Read, ‘* On the Con- 
nexion between the Quadrature of the Circle 
and the Geometrical Trisection of the An- 
gle,” by Lord Viscount Mahon, F.R.S. ; 
and ** On the Ratio which subsists between 
Respiration and Irritability on the Animal 
Kingdom; and on Hybernation,”’ by Mar- 
shall Hall, M.D. F.R.S. 

March 1. The Duke of Sussex in the 
chair. Dr. Hall’s paper was continued. It 
was remarked that the temperature of ani- 
whilst in the state of hibernation 
(which is totally distinct from the sleep of 
animals not hibernating), is, like inanimate 
matter, only equal to that of the surrounding 
atmosphere ; but rapidly attains a blood heat, 
on the animal being roused into activity. 
The author found that it might, without any 
injurious effects, be immersed in water from 
ten to fifteen minutes; while an immersion 
for three minutes is sufficient to destroy the 
animal if in an active state. The experiments 
were made chiefly ou bats, hedgehogs, and 
dormice; and the author’s opinions modify 
the theories of Hunter, Edwards, and other 


inals 
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physiologists, who have written on this sub- 
ect. 

. Capt. Beaufort, R. N., F.R.S. presented, 
on the part of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, a complete copy of the Ad- 
miralty charts for the Society’s Library ; and 
G. Rennie, Esq. V. P. presented three quarto 
volumes of MS. notes taken by his late cele- 
brated father while a student attending the 
lectures of Dr. Black, at Edinburgh. 


March 8. Dr. Maton, V. P.—Dr. Hall’s 
paper was concluded. 
March i5. D. Gilbert, Esq. V.P. An 


additional notice of the Volcanic Island, by 
Dr. John Davy, was read. It disappeared 
at the end of December, during the continu- 
ance of violent squalls and a heavy sea; and 
is now a dangerous shoal, a few feet below 
the surface. A second paper was, ‘‘On a 
mode of determining the longitude at sea 
from the observation of the moon’s right 
ascension,” by Thomas Kerigan, R. N. 
March 22. Dr. Buckland in the chair. 
The first part was read of a paper by Dr. 
Davy, giving “An Account of Observa- 
tiuns and Experiments on the Torpedo,” 
commenced with his brother, the late Sir 
Humphry Davy, on the coast of the Me- 
diterranean in 1828, and continued on the 
coast of Malta, where he was abundantly 
supplied with animals in a fresh state. 





Lonpon University. 

Feb. 29. At the annual general meeting 
of the proprietors, Sir C. Grant in the chair, 
it was stated that the capital had increased 
by three shares since the Ist of January, 
1831, aud now amounted to 164,852/., of 
which 2,377/. were donations. ‘The total 
expenditure to the 31st of December last was 
157,398l. The balance in favour of the 
University was 6,658/. Considerable reduc- 
tion in the expenditure had been effected 
during the last year, and a hope was express- 
ed that it would be reduced from 5,200. to 
the annual sum of 3,500/., which would very 
little exceed the income that, judging from 
the two first years, might be anticipated for 
the future. The scholars were under 400 in 
number. Mr. Maldon, M. A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, had been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Greek; Mr. White, B. A., of the 
same college, Professor of Mathematics ; 
and the Rev. Dr. Ritchie, Professor of Na- 
tural Philosophy; in the room respectively 
of Mr. Long, Mr. De Morgan, and Dr. 
Lardner, who had resigned. It was recom- 
menied that the council should, out of its 
number, choose seven persons to conduct the 
general concerns of the University as a senatus 
academicus ; that no appeal, such as at pre- 
sent, should be from them; and that they 
should be empowered to elect a secretary, at 
a salary of 3001. a year. 200/. were then 
voted, on a show of hands, to Professor Pat- 
tison, according to the recommendation of 
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the report ; after which thanks were voted to 
the chairman, and the meeting separated. 





Geotocicat Features or Linco.nsuire, 

An interesting paper, ‘* On some of the 
Geological Features of the North of Lin- 
colnshire,” by W. A. Dikes, Esq. was read 
to the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Hull, on the 16th of March. 

In his remarks, Mr. Dikes proceeded 
across the county from east to west, the 
direction of the strata lying generally nearly 
north and south, and, by that means, noticed 
each in succession in their order of superpo- 
sition, commencing with the uppermost. Be- 
ginning with the sea-coast about Theddle- 
thorp, a little to the south of Saltfleet, he 
proceeded thence to Louth and Market 
Rasen; and, diverging to the north, in 
order to describe the neighbourhood of 
Caistor, passed across the country to the 
Trent. An observant person, inspecting 
the map of England, cannot but be struck 
with the difference of outline presented by 
the coast to the north of the Humber from 
that on its south ; for whereas the Yorkshire 
shore, from the Spurn Point to Flamborough 
Head, appears hollowed out into a deep bay, 
that of Lincolnshire maintains an unbroken 
line in a contrary direction, forming nearly a 
semicircle outwards. The form taken by 
land immediately adjoining a sea, acted on 
by winds and tides, is by no means fortuitous, 
but depends principally on the nature and 
elevation of the land; for, whilst it is evident 


_hard rocks must resist its furce for a much 


longer period than cliffs formed of soft and 
yielding materials, as clay, sand, and gravel, 
and that thus are formed such promontories 
as Flamborough Head, and the Devil’s 
Bridge at the head of Filey Bay, it will be 
also found that, generally speaking, unless 
some preventing influence of winds and tides 
exist, low land will form a much better bar- 
rier to the encroachments of the sea than 
elevated cliffs; aud to the difference of ele- 
vation of the Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
coasts, is to be attributed their difference of 
outline. The district of Holderness is prin- 
cipally a deposit of the waters of the great 
deluge; which, in their rapid flow from 
north to south, have left there vast accumu- 
lations of earth, mixed with large quantities 
of detached portions of rocks over which it 
has passed, either rounded or ground to 
sand by its force. These deposits, from the 
violent manner in which they were conveyed 
here, present a very uneven surface; and 
are, in many places, heaped in hills consider- 
ably elevated above the level of the sea. Its 
waves then, at spring tides, when urged by 
strong winds, reach their base, and owing to 
the soft nature of their material, wash away 
and undermine them ; and the upper strata, 
losing their support, fall down, and are car- 
ried off by the waters to more quiet situa- 
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tions, and the gravel they contain abundantly 
is ground down till it becomes sand. The 
constant diminution of land, by the destruc- 
tion of the cliffs, is thus the cause of the 
bay formed by the line of the Holderness 
coast; its northern promontory, Flambo- 
rough Head, being preserved by the hardness 
of its material, and its southern one, Spurn 
Point, by its want of elevation. 

The Lincolnshire coast is also formed by 
soil deposited by some ancient waters; but 
while Holderness consists of the debris, left 
by an impetuous torrent bearing the soil 
from distant countries, and transporting 
fragments torn from their parent rocks at 
hundreds of miles distant, the north coast 
of Lincolnshire was, with some inconsider- 
able exception, the gradual deposit of a 
comparatively tranquil water, which quietly 
left the matter it held in suspension, until it 
had filled up its channel to the level of the 
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sea, which then drained it off, thus leaving 
a perfectly level surface of warp, without 
any admixture of gravel whatever. The sea- 
coast, then, of Lincolnshire is a dead flat, 
scarcely, if at all, elevated above the level of 
the sea at high water; and consequently the 
inclination of its plane to the level is so 
slight, that the ebb sets out from one to two 
miles. We may here see one principal 
cause why the waves inflict so little injury 
on a low coast—for the beach being so long 
and so very slightly elevated, the whole im- 
petus is lost before it reaches the upper 
part.” 

Mr. Dikes then proceeded to describe mi- 
nutely the geology of that tract of country 
to which, more especially, the title of his 
Essay referred, enumerating a variety of 
strikins and curious facts, which have fallen 
under his observation in a personal survey. 
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Society oF ANTIQUARIES. 

March 1. Hudson Gurney, esq. V. P. 
A.J. Kempe, Esq.F.S.A. exhibited casts from 
six bricks found during the late excavation 
for the docks formed on the site of the Col- 
legiate Church of St. Katharine. These 
bricks are impressed with designs in bas 
relief, and are objects of considerable rarity. 
The antiquaries of the last age considered 
them to be Roman. There is a paper in 
the first Volume of the Archzologia, rela- 
tive to a stamped brick found in Mark-lane, 
the design on which the writer has confi- 
dently asserted to be from a story in the 
* Fasti” of Ovid. Mr. Kempe, however, 
shewed from the subjects of the stamped 
bricks in his possession, and from a treatise on 
a similar one found at Gravesend, published 
by Mr. Cruden, of that place, that these 
bricks were all of the same period, the 
early part of the sixteenth century. The 
moulds for the bricks from St. Katharine’s 
have been cut in very good taste, probably 
after drawings hy some Flemish or Italian 
Artists. The subjects are, the Nativity, 
the Annunciation, St. John, St. Mark, a 
Roman sea-fight, and the head of some 
royal personage. Mr. Kempe conjectures 
that they might have decorated fire-places 
in the same manner as the more modern 
painted Dutch tiles. 

March 8. Mr. Gurney in the chair, who 
communicated from a manuscript in the 
possession of his relative Daniel Gurney, 
Esq. a Fellow of the Society, some entries of 
the municipal proceedings and arrangements 
of the Corporation of Lynn, for a period of 
three centuries, between the years 1430 and 
1731. It was remarked, that the collision 
of parties in antient communities partook 
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much of the military rudeness of the middle 
ages; and that the debates of corporations 
appear to have resembled those of the great 
council of the nation, where the Steward, 
Constable, and Marshal were not unfrequently 
required to take an active part as moderators, 
with all the weight of their officers and re- 
tainers. 

Among various presents to the Society, 
William Knight, Esq. F.S.A. presented a 
design for a bridge of one arch, 250 feet 
span; and an etching of an arch of old 
London bridge, during the process of its re- 
moval. 

The Auditors of the Society’s accounts 
for the present year were announced as 
follow : Lord Bexlev, Edward Hawkins, Esq. 
Francis Palgrave, Esq., and Wm. Sotheby, 

sq. 

On the 15th and 22d of March, Mr. 
Madden's paper was continued and con- 
cluded. On the latter evening Samuel 
Cooper Brown, of Lewisham, Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, was elected 
Fellow of the Society. 





Discoveries aT CoRNETO. 

Excavations have been pursued at Corneto, 
near the ancient Etruscan city of Tarqui- 
nium, under the superintendance of the 
Chevalier Manzi, the translator of Xeno- 
phon. Toa multitude of vases, paintings, 
mirrors, &c., has been added a statue of 
terra-cotta, the size of life, the first of the 
kind hitherto discovered. Pliny calls them 
auro sancliora. This one represents a man 
of about thirty years of age, the whole 
finely moulded, and the head full of charac- 
ter: it wears a crown of gold, which was 
probably a military recompense, 


i 
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Roman Corns. 

On the 1st of March, a girl, whilst dig- 
ging in a sinall potatoe ground in Wensley- 
dale, turned up an urn full of Roman coins, 
chiefly of the Emperors Gallienus, Tetricus, 
Claudius, Victorinus, Posthumus, and a few 
of Salonina, the wife of Gallienus; there 
were in all 1100, and in an excellent state of 
preservation; but the urn was entirely de- 
stroyed by the spade striking upon it. 





Eeyrtian History anp ANTIQUITIES. 

On Monday, March 5th, Mr. Clarkson 
gave his third and concluding Lecture on 
Egyptian Antiquities to the Tooting Lite- 
rary Society. The Mitre assembly rooms 
were numerously and most respectably at- 
tended by the neighbouring gentry from 
Clapham, Streatham, and Croydon, on all 
the three succeeding nights. ‘The first lec- 
ture was devoted to a new theory of the 
Pyramids ; the second to the temples, pa- 
laces, and tombs of Egypt; the third to 
the hieroglyphical language. ‘The Lecturer 
said that, as novelty and excitement were the 
order of the day, each lecture, whatever 
might be its manifold demerits in other re- 
spects, would at least have this merit—that 
of gratifying the prevailing appetite for the 
new—not only by a new theory, but a the- 
ory exclusively peculiar to himself. His 
theory respecting the Pyramids was this,— 
that they were not sepulchres, as hitherto 
alleged, but cavern oracles attached to tem- 
ples devoted to the secret mysteries of the 
primitive religion of mankind, before the 
dynasty of Thothmosis and the Amenophs 
introduced civilization, division of lands, 
hieroglyphics, and idolatry together; su- 
perseding the pastoral state of society by 
the agricultural and commercial, and expel- 
ling the red and white races of shepherds— 
called Tallecans at Palangue in America, 
Pelasgians and ‘Tyrrhenians in Italy and 
Greece, and Giants and Cyclopeans else- 
where. The mysteries were of two kinds : 
external, which related to the flood; inter- 
nal, relating to the fa!l and predicted resto- 
ration of man. Of these mysteries eluci- 
dated by the Eleusinian,the lecturer produced 
a great variety of representations from ex- 
tant Egyptian monuments ; and demonstrated 
the admirable adaptability of the chambers, 
galleries, aud subterraneous excavations of 
the Pyramids to the recorded mechanical 
juggles, optical delusious, and scenical re- 
presentations (the origin of stage mysteries, 
and iadeed of the stage), employed on those 
occasions. 

The second lecture conveyed the auditory 
to the gigantic relics of ‘* hundred-gated 
Thebes” —the astounding hypostyle hall of 
Karpac,—the columnar avenues of Luxore, 
—Memnon’s palace and vocal statue,—the 
“« gorgeous palaces” of Kurnu and Medinet- 
Abu,—and the dynasties, costume, amuse- 
ments, mode of life, portraits, battles, con- 
quests, and triumphs of the 18th dynasty of 
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Pharoahs, sculptured on the walls, and fill- 
ing upavast and important gap in ancient 
history. The chief theoretic novelties in 
this lecture were—first, that there was no 
civilization before the first Thothmosis, no 
rise and decline of great states; and that 
consequently the inordinately antient dates 
of Egyptian chronology (such as the 36,500 
years of Manetho) are either the forgeries 
of national vanity, or mere astronomical 
cycles, calculated retrospectively. Secondly, 
that the red race, with the exact head-dress 
of the red Palene’ans of South Amer‘ea, por} 
trayed as driven to their ships by Ramasses 
Belus, who expatriated the Danaides to Ar- 
fos at the same time, were the ‘* wandering 
masons” called Tultecans, who built the 
stupendous Pyramids (with four times the 
base of the Egyptian), the beautifully sculp« 
tured palaces and temples, and key-stune~ 
arched treasuries and storehouses of New 
Spain. That the insurrection of the Jews, 
and their pursuit to the Red Sea by the 
twenty thousand war-chariots of the fifth 
Thothmosis, might be seen recorded there ; 
and the siege and storm of Susa, in Bactria, 
by Memnon, his successor; and that, as 
has been often suspected, the origin of Ho- 
mer’s battles—e. e. the battle at the Xan- 
thus, at the ships, and at the wails of Troy, 
and especially the final duel between Achilles 
and Hector, may be there traced. The 
Lecturer particularly drew attention to the 
spirited horses of these sculptures, strikingly 
like those subsequently executed by the 
Saite colonists from Egypt, at the Athenian 
Parthenon; and exhibited a large drawing 
of one of the war-chariots of Thebes, in 
order to illustrate the high perfection to 
which the carriage-builders ‘and * harness- 
makers of that magnificent city had arrived 
3,400 years ago. ‘* Pharoah’s equipage 
was as complete,” said Mr.C. ‘* as any 
turn-out in St. James-street or Bond-street.” 
The palaces of the 18th dynasty equally 
show that the Greek colonists derived from 
the mother country all those elegant and 
magnificent forms of furniture with which 
tle modern decorative upholsterers adorn our 
palaces, mistakingly designating them as 
Greek. 

The third and last lecture embraced 
the hieroglyphical language. Its leading 
novelties were a new distribution of it into 
three parts—Anaglyphical, Phonetic, and 
Ideographical ; and a comparison of its con- 
stituents with those of China. The affirma- 
tion might appear startling, that the Ana- 
glyphs (hitherto slighted) constituted a 
most important branch of these divisions, 
since they illustrated and corroborated the 
Book of Genesis in the most extraordinary 
manner. Of the second division of the lan- 
guage—the Phonetic—the Lecturer gave 
examples by reading the names of the 18th 
dynasty, whose titles appear on the stone of 
Abydos. 
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POETRY. 





AN ELEGY 


On the Death of the Author's Favourite Horse, 
on the 30th January, 1832. 





Illustris sonipes certe dignissime ccelis, 
Cui Leo, cui Taurus, cui daret Ursa locum. 
Quz te felicem felicia prata tulere, 
Ubera que felix prebuit alma parens? 
Epitaph on King William's Horse. 
AND art thou gone, my milk-white steed ! 
Renowned for courage, strength and speed, 
From toil and trouble thou art freed— 
But this is my disaster. 
No more on Boyne or Derry’s day, 
When thousands meet in proud array, 
Wilt thou to meet his men convey 
Thine own old Orange Master. 


No musket shot could make thee start, 
But onward still inclined to dart, 
No noise could shake thy dauntless heart, 
Though cannon balls should rattle. 
Oh, what a loss thy death might be, 
Should we rebellion sudden see— 
What horse could ever carry me 
So steadily to battle ? 


To battle! yes, and say why not? 
The Patriarchs of old all fought ; 
And it’s a modern monkish thought 

That gownsmen, sly and cunning, 
Should from their cloth protection seek, 
Affecting to be mild and meek, 
In health of body plump and sleek, 

The post of honour shunning. 


Where danger is ¢hat man should stand 
To preach or pray, serve or command, 
Who once has taken it in hand 
To be a people’s pastor. 
The Priests of Rome, on Aughrim’s plain, 
Could danger for King James disdain ; 
George Walker’s blood the Boyne did stain 
For William his great master. 


Old Owen Mac Egan fought and died 
Supporting Rome’s imperial pride ; 
A zealous Bishop’s red blood dyed 
The frowning gates of Derry. 
For Charles, on Letterkeany’s plain, 
His Priests, while blood was shed like rain, 
For faith they deemed quite pure were slain 
*Twixt that and Lifford ferry. 


And later, upon Arklow’s field, 

Priest Murphy in true courage steeled, 

For all he deemed divine did yield 
His life to foemen cruel. 

And Doyle, too, if he prove but stout, 

Inciting now the rabble rout, 

May yet in honest zeal rush out 
To warfare or to duel. 

GEnT. Mac. February, 1832. 
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But he, too surely, hopes to gain 
From British fears, what would be vain 
To hope for on the crimson plain, 
Where contest would defeat him. 
From stateman’s craft, corruptiun’s work, 
Which thus would work for Jew or Turk, 
And Truth and Liberty would burke, 
He thinks no fue can beat him. 


No tears for thee from Rome shall flow, 
No rebels weep that thou’rt laid low, 
But after thee they soon may go, 

And though they now dissemble ; 
Their craven hearts within their breast, 
From guilty conscience find no rest— 
Time’s telescope may show the rest, 

For soon or late they'll tremble. 


And should, at Honour’s sacred call, 
Beloved by some, though not by all, 
Thy master in the battle fall 
Against wild revolution : 
Like sentinel, from post relieved, 
He’d go to death but little grieved, 
If he that day should see retrieved 
Our once great Constitution. 


Then, slumber in thy bed of sand, 
No Whig or Tory in the land, 
No living monarch could command 
The rest thou art enjoying. 
No Ministers thy mind perplex ; 
No Demagogues thine heart can vex ; 
No Popish spy of either sex 
Thine household’s peace destroying. 


No Statesman’s contumely proud ; 

No censure of the fickle crowd ; 

No mob’s vile clamour long and loud, 
Shall ever reach thine ear. 

No filthy foe, no faithless friend, 

A dagger through thine heart can send, 

For all vexation’s at an end 
In thy calm harbour here. 


And well, full well it soon might be, 
For many prouder folks than thee, 
To be from grief and care thus free, 
In dust serenely sleeping : 
To die before their grief-worn eyes 
Shall see the loss of all they prize, 
As Time in silence onward flies, 
Regardless of their weeping. 


Magilligan, January 30, 1832, 


a ee 
ENGLAND'S WOODEN WALLS. 
By Henry Brandreth, author of ** The Battle 
and the Breeze,” &c. 
WHEN Neptune first to Freedom's sons 
Their ocean-charter gave ; 
‘«Be ships,” he cried, ‘your walls—their guns 
Your Genii of the wave. 
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Be Gallia’s hoast the tented field, 
Proud Spain’s, th’ Alhambra’s halls ; 

But yours shall be the sea—the sea 
And England’s Wooden Walls.” 


And hence, where’er our vessels roam, 
Whate’er may be their track, 

How few regain their natal home 
And bring not laurels back. 

For who, those gallant barks that man, 
When danger’s form appals, 

But smiles at death, so Honour’s wreath 
Crown England’s Wooden Walls ? 


Then, fill the cup and pledge the toast 
To England’s honest tars ; 

And still may they be honour’d most 
Who shew the deepest scars. 

Ob! France may boast her tented field, 
And Spain her tyrant halls ; 

Our boast shall be the sea—the sea 
And England’s Wooden Walls. 


March 8. 
——o-— 


CHILDREN THE BOND OF 
CONJUGAL UNION.* 


HEAVILY creak the iron gates— 

The chariot at the portal waits : 

The coachman bites his nether lip, 

And from impatience smacks his whip : 

The turf his neighing horses stamp, 

And pant to trace, with rapid tramp, 

Tossing in foam the exuberant mane, 

Back to the Grange, their course again. 
From gilded tankard coachman Ralph 

Had ceased, in long deep draughts, to quaff 

High on his box, the Bradwood ale, 

And scoff'd at scolding Abigail— 

Who, sputtering, told a woesome tale. 

*¢ Goiles! can my wilful mistress change 

Sweet Bradwood for that dismal Grange ; 

And for a doting Dad resign 

Your arms, much-injur’d Josceline ? 

Oh! I have well nigh lost my wits 

*Midst megrims and hysteric fits, 

And jealousies my Master watching, 

And dreams some new disaster hatching ! 

Heaven help her !—to make such ado 

About a slipper or a shoe !— 





* The above lines were written (currente 
calamo) in consequence of the imperfect re- 
collection of verses to the same purpose ; 
which in the days of my childhood I read in 
one of old Newberry’s little gilt books. The 
book has long ago disappeared. The only 
lines, indeed, which I seem to recollect are 

«© Love dear Papa—Papa loves you:” and 

‘¢ John drove empty from the door.” 
Among all the surviving friends of my youth 
—(but few are they)—I have enquired in 
vain for this trifle. If we recover it, the 
comparison between the original and the 
imitation will be curious, P. 
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Lud! —for our journey to old Hunks, 

I’m quite done up in packing trunks, 

Flowers, feathers, flounces, and what not— 

In that wisht place to rust or rot!” 
Hist—list—the study-door ajar, 

A voice of anger wounds my ear— 

A saint’s repose enough to mar ! 

And now it melts to touch the heart. 

“¢ Josceline ! adieu—we part—we part ! 

Twice have I seen, if eye can see 

That Hester steal across the lea ; 

And whilst in flight the menial maid 

Her conscious guilt as sure betray’d, 

(As sure as if the Priest confest her) 

Within the shrubbery I caught Hester ! 

She ran: your running might outstrip her ; 

Where, hurrying off, you dropp’d your 

slipper ! 


Come—come, then, Harriet !—cry no more: 


My Father's carriage at the door—” 

*¢ O Adelaide !—that cannot be; 

Our Harriet must remain with me !” 

** No—to a Parent’s honour’d name, 

Slight is a faithless Husband’s claim. 

In Harriet, —of your love bereft, 

I grasp my last sole comfort left : 

But she is old enough to say 

Whether she likes to go or stay.”— 
Afraid her Father to displease 

The child clang trembling to his knees ; 

Then flew to her Mama, and tried 

To soothe disdain, and subbing cried : 

* Oh! what I tell—is true—is true 

Love dear Papa—Papa loves you !” 

Both wept: and they were precious tears 

To wash away the freaks of years! 

When, creeping to the vestibule, 

The milkmaid Ciss look’d sorrowful ; 

And Noll the groom, and butler Adam 

Hail’d symptoms of goodwill in madam ; 

And Sarah to the scullion Judy 

Whisper’d—** Why, mistress seem’th less 

moody !” 

And, happy that Papa repented, 

And that Mama at length relented, 

Strait, at the beck of little Harriet, 

Ralph rattled off his empty chariot ! r. 


—~ Q—— 
WHERE IS SHE? 


NOW Spring is clad in vernal bloom, 
Emboss’d with flowers of vernal hue ; 
Her robes diffuse a rich perfume, 
Besprinkled o’er with vernal dew ; 
Escaped from Winter’s gloomy reign, 
Her charms impart no joys to me; 
A lovelier form is sought in vain— 
The Spring returns—but where is she ? 


Time was that rosy-fingered May 

Bestrew’d my path with many a flower, 
And lur’d me by her smiles so gay, 

To meet my love beneath her bower; 
The blooming bower stands in view, 

*Tis shaded by yon hawthorn tree, 
Beneath her fostering care it grew, 

And still it grows—but where is she ? 
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In vain I wander thro’ the grove, 

Or seek her in the winding vale, 
Where oft we breath’d our sighs of love, 
And heard each other's artless tale. 
The vale still shews the stream she lov’d; 

The grove still many a spreading tree ; 
That screen’d her as she sat or rov’d; 
The shade is there—but where is she ? 


There on the margin of Lough Neagh, 
That laves its hanks with silver tide, 
To find her now I vainly stray; 
Where oft she linger’d by my side. 
The wave still beats the shelly shore, 
The banks unalter’d still I see, 
The cave she sat in heretofore 
Retains her seat—but where is she ? 


Fix’d in the ‘‘ ivy mantled” chair, 
I dream of days for ever fled, 
When first I spied the primrose there, 
The daisy blgoming in its bed. 
And many a wild flower bath’d in dew, 
So fragrant to my love and me, 
Still survives with beauty new, 
And still they bloom—but where is she ? 


Before me wings the cawing rook, 
The squeaking wild-duck skis the foam, 
Fast by me rolls the winding brook 
In murmurs till it reaches home. 
The wild bee hums from flower to flower ; 
The black-bird whistles on the tree ; 
They sweetly sooth’d us many an hour ; 
They still are found—but where is she? 


Anon I reach her Father’s hall, 
Her native and her much-loved hone ; 
And languish round each lonely wall, 
Nor find her in the bridal room ; 
Emblem of youth, unting’d with care, 
Her lovely portrait still I see ; 
Abstract of charms divinely fair, 
It still remains—but where is she ? 


I love the place which gave her birth, 
’Tis sacred by ten thousand ties ; 
I mark the very spot of earth 
Where first her beauty met my eyes. 
She grac’d yon old domestic chair, 
And fondly look’d and smil’d on me; 
And yet unworn it still is there, 
And finds a guest—but where is she ? 


Slowly I climb yon summit high, 
And pass her much-frequented dell, 
And gazing on her native sky, 
I weep a long and sad farewell. 
Descending from the mountain top, 
Each fleeting scene recedes from me; 
Last time we left, she sigh’d in hope 
To see them yet—but where is she ? 


Returning to her late abode, 
Reluctantly 1 homeward bend, 
And groaning under life’s sad load, 
At length I reach my journey’s end. 
Her prattling offspring rush with speed, 
And cling around a Father’s knee, 
A Mother’s name is lisp’d: indeed, 
They wish her home—but where is she ? 
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Oh! where is she? Go ask the grave, 
The worm, the darkness, and the stone. 
Since Infants’ tongues an answer crave, 
How can a Parent’s make it known ? 
*Tis written where the daisy grows, 
The grass, the briar, the cypress tree, 
Then learn your earliest tale of woes, 
Nor cease exclaiming—where is she ? 


And where is she, ye angels tell, 

Who bore her on your golden wings, 
To join the loud extatic swell, 

fu presence of the King of kings ? 
And where is she? A voice replies, 

Fast by life’s verdant blooming tree, 
Where streams of living waters rise ; 

Go seek her there—for there is she. 
Daniet M‘Aree. 


—_—@-— 


IN MEMORY OF 
CORNELIA-ROSETTA AUSTIN, 
of Golden-square, 
who dicd March 3, 1832, aged 22. 


CORNELIA, by thy virgin bier 
In silent grief I stand: 

I mock thee with no selfish tear, 
But bow to Heaven’s command; 

And deem, unless thy angel home 
All thought of earth subdues, 

*T will be another joy to know 
This off’ riug of my muse. 


Londonderry. 


Oh, where are now the glowing mind, 
The all-accomplished grace, 

The form of beauty, step of light, 
The soul-expressive face ? 

They have not perished—this our loss 
A bliss to Heaven supplies ; 

Again the Pleiades shall hail 
A sister in the skies. 


No terrors haunt thy bed of death :— 
Thy hapless friends to cheer, 

The smile that rendered up thy breath 
Still fondly lingers here. 

Maiden, to form thee what thou wert 
The Nine their aid had given; 

Which of the Muses has been lost, 
That thou art called to Heaven ? 


Vain was my hope! The heart will throb; 
The quivering eye will fill : 

I thought to part without a tear— 
Nature o’erpowers the will ! 

Not for thy beauty—not thy grace— 
Not that our blood was one— 

Not for thy virtues but for this— 
I loved thee—thou art gone! 





Playmate of childhood’s careless hours, ° 
Friend of my youthful time, 

I thought to hail thy honoured age, 
Not lose thee in thy prime! 

Partner in many a festive dance, 
Solace in many a woe, 

Pride of my heart I view thee dead, 
And scalding teardrops flow ! 





Epw. Brewster. * 
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—_—— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, Feb. 21. 


The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Rerorm Bitt, the ques- 
tion was put, that Appleby, in Westmore- 
land, should stand part of schedule A, when 
considerable discussion ensued; and on a 
division, however, the numbers were—for its 
disfranchisement, 256 ; against it, 143. The 
boroughs of Lostwithiel, Brackley, and 
Amersham were then, after some conver- 
sation, placed in schedule A.—Lord J. Rus- 
sell observed that these were the last of the 
boroughs in schedule A. The motion was 
then made and carried, that Petersfield stand 
part of the schedule B. and return one mem- 
ber to Parliament. 

Feb. 23. The House went into Commit- 
tee on the Rerorm Bitt, when, after some 
discussion, it was agreed that the following 
boroughs should stand part of schedule B, 
and return in future only one member each ; 
viz. Ashburton, Eye, Westbury, Wareham, 
Midhurst, Woodstock,. Wilton, Liskeard, 
Reigate, Hythe, Droitwich, Lyme Regis, 
Launceston, Shaftesbury, Thirsk, Christ- 
church, Horsham, Great Grimsby, Calne, 
Arundel, St. Ives, Rye, Clitheroe, Morpeth, 
and Helston. 


House oF Lorps, Feb, 27. 

On the Duke of Buckingham inquiring 
when the promised measure on the subject 
of TirHes in Ireland would be brought for- 
ward, Earl Grey replied that the contem- 

lated Bill must originate in the other 

ouse, where it would be proposed without 
delay. Onthis subject, he observed, former 
Governments had in reality done nothing. — 
The Duke of Wellington replied that he 
could not allow the charge to pass in silence 
that the Administrations with which he had 
been connected had done nothing. The 
cause of the evils now existing in Ireland 
was, the encouragement that had been given 
to agitation. The Ministers might double 
the army, but so long as encouragement was 
given to agitation, tranquillity would not 
prevail in Ireland. Tithes, above all other 
property, ought to be secured—Earl Grey 
rejoined that the present Ministers were 
guiltless of the charge of having caused dis- 
turbances in Ireland on account of tithes. 
They had constantly been a source of dis- 
content in. that country, and causes for the 
increase of that discontent had been accu- 
mulating for years. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, along debate ensued on the motion for 





the second reading of the Navy Civit De- 
PARTMENTs’ BILL ; inthe course of which, 
Sir James Graham, in allusion to the gene- 
ral opinion that the saving would not exceed 
49,0001., stated, that a saving to that ex- 
tent had already been effected, independently 
of what might be further expected from the 
operation of the Bill. At the termination 
of the debate, the Bill was read a second 
time. 





House or Lorps, Feb. 28. 

Lord King presented several petitions re- 
garding Titnes in Ireland, and contended 
that tithe was the property of the State, as 
might be established by abundant preof.— 
The Bishop of London complained that this 
argument had been raised without giving 
any previous notice that it was to be brought 
forward. He maintained that the Noble 
Lord’s argument was wrong, and that the 
Church held its property on as settled and 
as clear principles as any Corporation en- 
joyed its property. —The Earl of Roden pre- 
sented a mass of petitions from places in 
eight counties of Jreland, signed by persons 
of varied opinions on political and religious 
matters, complaining in the most decided 
terms of the system of public education in- 
troduced into Ireland under the sanction of 
Ministers, as unwise, impolitic, and un- 
christian. His Lordship quoted Mr. Stan- 
ley’s letter, and spoke at considerable length 
in reprobation of the system.—Lord Plunket 
strongly defended the Commission under 
which the public grants on account of edu- 
cation in Ireland is to be expended. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the second reading of the Bill for mak- 
ing a Raitway from Lonpon to Birmine- 
HAM, after some opposition, was carried by 
a majority of 125 to 46. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Rerorm Bitu, the con- 
sideration of schedule C. was proceeded with 
After some discussion it was agreed that 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Green- 
wich, Sheffield, Sunderland, Devonport, and 
Wolverhampton should stand part of sche- 
dule C. On the question that ‘* the Tower 
Hamlets, Middlesex,” stand part of sche- 
dule C, the Marquess of Chandos opposed 
the motion, on the ground that to give the 
elective franchise to the occupiers of 10. 
houses, would lead to greater excitement in 
the Metropolis than any which had ever ex- 
isted on any question which had yet been 
mooted in the history of the country, and 
would create a power which would not be 
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consistent with the safety of the country at 
large. This amendment was supported by 
Sir E. Sugden, Sir George Murray, Sir R. 
Peel, and Lord Sandon; and Mr. John 
Smith, Lord Althorp, Mr. Macauley, Mr. 
C. Grant, Lord John Russell, Lord Mil- 
ton, Mr. Hunt, Mr. C. Fergusson, and 
Mr. Shiel, advocated the original proposi- 
tion. It was observed, that the question 
was not between eight members or more for 
London, but between the rejection of the 
amendment and a compromise—to gratify 
those who would fritter away the bill. Ona 
division, there appeared for the amendment, 
236; for the clause, 316; majority for 
ministers, 80. 

March 2. The House resolved into a Com- 
mittee on the Rerorm Bitt, and the con- 
sideration of schedule C was resumed. The 
remaining items for the metropolitan dis- 
tricts were adopted. Bolton, Bradford, &c. 
followed, and the whole of schedule C. was 
eventually adopted. It was then agreed, af- 
ter a division, 205 against 106, that Dart- 
mouth should stand part of schedule B. It 
was also agreed that Totuess should not be 
included in schedule B. 

House o£ Lorps, March 5. 

On the motion for the third reading of the 
Restriction of Piuratities’ Bill, Lord King 
complaiued that it did not go far enough, 
and was buta partial remedy foran evil which 
threw a taint on the whole Establishment. 
There were at present 6000 non-resident, 
and but 4600 resident clergy—a dispropor- 
tion which should not be suffered to exist.— 
Lord Ellenborough supported the Bill, ob- 
serving, that the Bishops were at present 
empowered, by the 7 Geo. III., to compel 
the performance of divine service in every 
church in the kingdom twice on each Sab- 
bath-day. He at the same recommended 
that the clauses relating to non-residence 
should be carefully considered. The Bill 
was then read a second time. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, it was agreed, after some discussion, 
that Ashton-under-Line, Bury, Chatham, 
Cheltenham, Dudley, and Frome, should 
stand part of schedule D. On the question 
being put as to Gateshead, a long discussion 
ensued, it being the opinion of some that 
Merthyr Tydvil was more entitled to be re- 
presented in Parliament than Gateshead. 
On a division, the numbers were, for the 
original motion, 214; for the amendment, 
167. It was afterwards agreed, that Hud- 
dersfield. Kendal, Kidderminster, Rochdale, 
“ Salford, should be placed in schedule 

March 6. A long discussion took place 
on the presentation of petitions from parts 
of Ireland, complaining of the government 
plan of general education. It was attacked, 
as being inimical to Protestantism as well as 
to Christianity—Mr. Stanley defended it, as 
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@ great experiment, to try whether general 
education might not be promoted, to a cer- 
tain extent, amongst all classes and sects, 
without exciting rancour and prejudice ; and 
contended that the selections and extracts to 
be read in schools were made from the Bi- 
ble, by the Board, consisting of two Catho- 
lics and five Protestants, and were not mu- 
tilations, but in accordance with the re- 
commendations of various reports and cleri- 
cal authorities. 

March7. After some discussion on the 
Rerorm Bitz, it was agreed that South 
Shields, Tynemouth, and Wakefield, should 
stand part of schedule D. 





House or Lorps, March 8. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne brought for- 
ward a motion on the subject of Iris 
Titnes. It consisted of a series of resolu- 
tions, the object of which was to secure 
immediate relief to the poor Clergy; to 
provide, by investment or rent-charge, pro- 
vision for the Clergy; to suggest means by 
which the collision between the Clergy and 
the people should be prevented ; the imme- 
diate relief to the Clergy to whom arrears of 
tithes were due to be secured by an issue 
from the Consolidated Fund; and the Go- 
vernment to be empowered to adopt measures 
for the recovery of those arrears of tithes. 
The resolutions also expressed the expediency 
of instituting a rent-charge, or investment 
on the land, asa permanent commutation 
of the tithes now chargeable.—Lord Eldon 
said, he so utterly despaired of any assistance 
in defending the Church, on the part of 
those whose duty it was to protect it, that 
he would give himself no further trouble on 
the subject.—The Earl of Wicklow expressed 
his regret that a better plan had not been 
devised ; he had expected a much more sae 
tisfactory measure.—The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Bishop of London expressed 
their approbation of the resolutions proposed 
by the Noble Marquess.—The resolutions, 
after some further discussion, were even- 
tually adopted. 





In the House or Commons, the same day, 
Mr. Stanley moved that the House should 
resolve itself into a Committee of the whole 
House, for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration the question of TiTues in Ire- 
LAND. He conceived that this mode would 
enable him to bring these matters fully un- 
der the view of the House, and give him an 
opportunity of taking the sense of the Com- 
mittee upon the different resolutions which 
he should have to propose for their conside- 
ration.—Mr. Brownlow moved an adjourn- 
ment of the debate, to enable the Com- 
mittee on Irish Tithes to make a more com- 
plete inquiry into church property and 
tithes, and the mode in which they were aps 
propriated.—A long discussion ensued, when 
the House divided: for going into the Com- 
mittee, 314; against it, 31. 
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March 9.—The House went into Com- 
mittee on the Rerorm Bitz, when, after a 
division of 165 to 87, it was agreed to add 
Walsall to schedule D. On the motion 
that Whitby stand part uf the same schedule, 
the numbers were, 221 to 120.—This sche- 
dule being thus disposed of, the House pro- 
ceeded to schedule E, containing the names 
of places in Wales that are to share in elec- 
tions for county towns, which was agreed to. 
—Schedule F, which contains the names of 
the counties to be divided, was then ordered 
to stand part of the Bill. It was then agreed 
that the counties of Berks, Bucks, Cam- 
bridge, Dorset, Hereford, Hertford, Mon- 
mouth, and Oxford, should return three 
members each; after which schedule G, 
containing the county borough towns grant- 
ing the right to vote for the counties in 
which they are situated—namely, Carmar- 
then, Chester, Coventry, Gloucester, King- 
ston-upon-Hull, Lincoln, London, New- 
castle, Worcester, York and Ainsty—was 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

March 10.—Schedule H. of the Rerorm 
Bitt was proceeded with, when Lord l- 
thorp proposed an amendment in clause 37, 
to the effect that when a person attended to 
vote, he should be required to state whether 
he was in possession of the same qualifica- 
tions as when he was registered. After 
some objections on the part of Mr. Hunt, 
the amendment was agreedto. The remain- 
der of the schedules were then agreed to 
without opposition.—In the 68th clause, 
Lord Althorp proposed several amendments, 
which were agreed to—the principal of 
which was to provide certain regulations at 
elections, in case of a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment previous to the Boundary Bill passing 
into a laws—Schedule L was then added to 
the Bill_—The business of the Committee 
being thus concluded, the House resumed 
amidst great cheers.—Mr. Baring then 
brought up the report with the amendments, 
which was received, ordered to be printed, 
and to be taken into consideration on the 
14th. 

March 13.—The House having gone into 
Committee on the Irnisu Titnes, Mr. Stan- 
ley, in a speech of considerable length, ad- 
verted to the evidence given te show the 
systematic opposition made to tithes in Ire- 
land, and the inability of the authorities to 
defeat the combinations to which the system 
gave rise. He also expressed his opinion, 
that in affording relief to the destitute 
Clergy, a remedy for the existing evils re- 
garding tithes must accompany the measure. 
The Hon. Member then proposed various 
resolutions founded on the report of the Se- 
lect Committee. These resolutions led to a 
long discussion, and that part of them re- 
commending coercive measures for collecting 
the arrears was strongly opposed. Some 
Members treated the propositions of the 
Government as impracticable; but the reso- 
lutions were finally agreed to. 
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March 14.—The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer moved that the Report of the Rerorm 
Bitt be taken into consideration.—After a 
desultory conversation, the clauses were 
agreed to, with some verbal amendments.— 
On arriving at schedule F, it was, on the 
motion of Lord John Russell, agreed, after 
a division of 191 against 146, that Merthyr 
Tydvil should return one member, and that 
Monmouthshire should, as at present, return 
two members only, instead of three.—Lord 
Althorp then proposed two clauses to the 
following effect, which were agreed to:—1. 
To place burgage tenants in towns which 
are counties of themselves, on the same foot- 
ing, with respect to election purposes, as 
burgage tenants in other boroughs; 2. To 
give to sheriffs the same jurisdiction with 
respect to election purposes in the newly- 
created boroughs, as they possessed in the 
old boroughs. It was then agreed that 
Merthyr Tydvil should be inserted in sche- 
dule D. The Bill was then ordered to be 
engrossed, and to be read a third time on the 
1gth, 


House or Lorps, March 16. 

On the motion of the Duke of Richmond, 
a Bill was read a first time, the object of 
which was to grant a remedy against the 
Hundred in the case of a tumultuous destruc- 
tion of threshing machines——The Duke of 
Wellington called the attention of the House 
to a speech recently delivered in the Cham- 
Ler of Deputies by M. Perier, on foreign 
affairs, and respecting the occupation of 
Ancona; and moved for certain papers, with 
a view to show the fallacious character of 
that address, which was, in his judgment, 
calculated to sow the seeds of revolution in 
neighbouring states.—Earl Grey affirmed 
that the production of the required papers 
would be highly detrimental to the public 
service, on which his Grace agreed to 
withdraw his motion. 

The House then went into Committee on 
the PLurauities of Benerices Bixt, which 
was ordered to be referred to a Committee of 
the whole House on the 23d, 


In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the House went into a Committee of 
Suprty; when Sir J. Graham brought for- 
ward the Navy Estimates, in which, he said, 
he had been enabled to effect a reduction of 
983,000/., as compared with the estimates 
of 1831, and of 704,000/. as compared 
with the preceding year. A_ reduction 
would be made of 4,000 seamen and 1,000 
marines. After some discussion, the vote 
or 27,000 seamen and 9,000 marines was 
agreed to. 


Mr. Sadler’s Bill for regulating the hours 
during which children are to be employed 
in manufactories, was read a second time, 
and ordered to be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 
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March 19.—Lord J. Russell moved the 
order of the day for the third reading of the 
Rerorm Bitt.—Lord Mahon, after aspeech 
of considerable warmth against the princi- 
ple of the Bill, moved, as an amendment, 
that it be read a third time that day six 
months.—Sir J. Malcolm seconded the 
amendment; which was supported by Sir R. 
Inglis, Mr. Croker, and Lord Valletort. Mr. 
Slaney, Mr. Macauley, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer supported the original 
motion. The debate was adjourned. 

March 20. Mr. Ald. Hughes Hughes 
moved for and obtained leave to bring in ‘‘ a 
Bill to explain an Act passed in the fourth 
year of the reignof his late Majesty King 
George the Fourth, iutituled an Act for 
enabling courts to abstain from pronouncing 
sentence of death in certain capital felonies.” 
—The Bill was brought in, read a first time, 
and ordered to be read a second time on the 
22d. 

The order of the day having been read for 
resuming the adjourned debate on the third 
reading of the Rerorm Birt, Mr. Trevor 
contended that it could rot be viewed as a final 
measure, and that its tendency was to lead tu 
as appalling revolutions as had ever darkened 
the page of our history.—Mr. Schonswar 
maintained that there was more danger in re- 
fusing than in conceding so just a Bill.—Sir 
C. Wethereil resisted the Bill, particularly de- 
nouncingthe scheme of creating Peers to over- 
awe the expressed opinion of the House of 
Lords. —The Aliorney-general replied with 
great animation, contending that more inde- 
cent argument, more menacing language, had 
not been uttered, than he had now heard.— 
Mr. Spencer Perceval then proceeded to ad- 
dress the House, in a disconnected strain of 
puritanical cant, condemning the iniquities 
of the Ministers and the honourable members 
in the most unqualified terms, and pro- 
nouncing the Fast to be ‘¢ asolemn mockery,” 
with which God would not bear. During 
the confusion which ensued, an adjournment 
was moved and carried. 





House or Lorps, March 22. 

The Earl of Wicklow introduced the sub- 
ject of Nationa Epucation in Jrevanp. 
He was strongly opposed to the plan pro- 
posed by Ministers; which separates the 
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education given to Catholics and to Protes- 
tants, and which, he observed, did not meet 
the wishes of the Prelates of either Church. 
Nothing, in his opinion, could tend more to 
break down the moral principles of Protes- 
tantism than this plan. The Noble Lord 
concluded by moving a resolution to that 
effect —The Duke of Norfolk said the Ro- 
man Catholics did not object to read the 
Scriptures. He approved of the plan.— 
The Bishop of Chester was of a different 
opinion, and denied that the Scriptures 
were allowed to be read; the omission of 
them was one of the worst principles of the 
Roman Catholic religion. In this opinion 
most of the Prelates concurred, and delivered 
their sentiments to the effect that the plan 
was hostile to the Protestant religion.—The 
Earl of Roden contended that the system 
proposed would destroy Protestantism in 
Ireland; and stated that sinee the Relief 
Bill had passed, 66,000 Protestants had 
quitted that country.—After an extended 
discussion, their Lordships divided. Con- 
tents, 60; Proxies, 27.—Non-contents, 59; 
Proxies, 66.—Majority for Ministers, 38. 


In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the debate on the Rerorm Bit was 
resumed, when the several speakers repeated 
the arguments so often advanced for and 
against the measure. The discussion was 
continued till half-past five in the morning, 
when the House divided on the third reading : 
—Ayes, 355; Noes, 239; Majority for 
Ministers, 116. 

March 23. The question on the third 
reading of the Rerorm Bitt being resumed, 
Col. Silthorp moved some amendments, 
which were seconded by Mr. Kearsley. Af- 
ter much confusion and interruption, the 
amendments were lost. The Bill was then 
finally past amidst much cheering. 


House or Lorps, March 26. 


The Rerorm Bitt was brought up by a 
deputation of the Commons, for the 
purpose of receiving their Lordships’ sanc- 
tion. On the motion of Earl Grey, the 
Bill was read a first time without a division ; 
and ordered to be read the second time oa 
Thursday the 5th of April. 


—o— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

Affairs on the Continent appear to be still in 
an unsettled state. In several parts of France 
there have been disturbances between the au- 
thorities and the populace, accompanied by 
the shedding of blood, and even the defeat for 
the moment of the regular troops; while in 
others the Carlists, or adherents of the late 


monarch, are understood to be in great aud 
preponderating force; insomuch that the 
Ministry have avowed the impossibility of 
making reductions in the military establish- 
ments. The Carlists have, in some cases, 
advanced upon towns and hamlets, and torn 
down the national colours. At Grenoble, 
on Sunday, Dec. 11th, a masquerade, ex 
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sort of political adjunct to the carnival, was 
got up, in which the King and his minis- 
ters were grossly caricatured. During some 
disturbances which ensued, the troops of 
the line appeared, and before notice’ was 
given by a magistrate, rushed upon the 
crowd, and bayonetted some of the rioters. 
The tumult then became terrible; the peo- 
ple armed and engaged the troops, and beat 
them to their barracks; the national guard 
then came forth, and order was maintained. 

M. Perrier, in a late speech in the Chamber 
of Deputies, justified the policy of sending the 
Frevch expedition to Italy, on the ground 
that it would prevent the return of those 
periodica] disturbances and collisions be- 
tween the Pope and his people. It would 
render the irruption of the Austrians unne- 
cessary, and compel the Pope to fulfil his 
engagements to the people; while it would 
protect the authority of his Holiness from 
insult and revolution. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, a proposi- 
tion has been carried for reducing the allow- 
ances tothe ministers of the Catholic religion, 
in the following manner :— 

Instead of 

1 Archbishop of Paris - 25,000f. 50,000 
13 Archbps. at 15,000f. 95,000f. 325,000 
66 Bishops at 10,000f. 660,000f. 990,000 

Thus forming a saving of 485.000f. 

The long-pending cause between the 
Princes de Rehan (heirs at law of the Duke 
de Bourbon), as plaintiffs, and the Baroness 
Feucheres and the Duke d’Aumale (son of 
the King of the French), as defendants, was 
termiuated Feh. 22.* The Court decided in 
favour of the defendants, and condemned the 
plaintiffs to a fine of 50 francs, and the costs 
of the suit. 

M. Edouard de Cadavéne, who has been 
detained for nearly three years in the East 
by a scientific mission, has recently arrived 
at Paris. After having traversed Greece, 
and ascended the Nile to the fifth cataract, 
this traveller visited Syria and Asia Minor; 
and a publication which he is about to issue, 
promises @ variety of interesting documents 
respecting those countries, so celebrated, 
and so little known. Among other curiosi- 
ties, M. de C. has been fortunate enough to 
collect above 150 gold coins. 

On digging up the ground for a new sub- 
way at the Rue St. Denis, in Paris, two old 
roads have been discovered. One is about 
four feet under ground, paved with large 
blocks of stone, and here and there with 
freestone. This is the road constructed in 
the time of Philip Augustus. The other, 
which is about three feet below the former, 
is covered with flint stones. This is the 
ancient road of the Roman Emperors. Both 
follow the same direction as the Rue St. 
Denis, and are a continuation of two roads 





* See vol. ci, ii. p. 641. 
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discovered in the upper part of the same 
street on digging the large subway in 1808. 
These roads extended to the south of the 
town by the Petit Pont and the Rue St. 
Jacques. 


ITALY. 


On the 23d Feb. the French troops took 
possession of the town and citadel of Ancona, 
the principal port of the Papal territories. 
After blockading the fortress, the French 
commander sent to announce, that he had 
been dispatched by his government as a 
friend of the Holy See; that having a neces- 
sity for a military position, he desired to be 
admitted into the fortress, and that he 
would enter on condition of the papal garri- 
son quitting it, or of their performing the 
military duties of that place conjointly along 
with the French. On the night of the 22d 
and 23d, two battalions of the 66th regiment 
were landed. The gates of the town were 
shut—one of them was forced open by the 
sapeurs. After a parley, it was agreed that 
an equal force of the Pope’s troops should 
do duty; but the Papal troops were subse- 
quently withdrawn, and a strong remon- 
strance against the occupation of the place 
by the French troops has been published. 


EAST INDIES. 


Calcutta, Oct. 21.—The labours of the 
Rammohun Roy, and the establishment of 
the Hindoo College, have together contri- 
buted to give a shock to the popular system 
of idolatry in Calcutta; perhaps we might 
say in Bengal, which has evidently alarmed 
the fears of its supporters. A Bruhmu 
Shubba, or Hindoo Theistical Society, has 
been forn:ed by Rammohun Roy and his 
friends, who, besides, have the command of 
several presses, and conduct several periodical 
publications, both in English and Bengalee 
languages. 

A dreadful storm was experienced at Ma- 
coa on 23d Sept., and 1405 dead bodies 
were picked up along the coast! The co- 
lumn of water that dashed against the Praya- 
Grande was tremendous; the largest stones 
and slabs of granite were hurled against the 
doors of houses on the beach: the quay 
before the English factory was completely 
washed away. 


WEST INDIES. 

There is not a despatch that arrives from 
these ill-fated colonies that does not bring 
us the intelligence of a hurricane, an insur- 
rection, or a collision of opinions between 
their local governments and that of the 
mother country. To the discontents which 
existed in St. Vincent’s, Barbadoes, and 
Demerara, are to be added similar ones in 
Trinidad and Grenada; but in St. Lucia and 
St. Christopher’s, the collision between the 
inhabitants and their Houses of Assembly, 
and the Governors, is little short of open 
revolt—At St. Kitt’s, resolutions were 
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proposed by the House of Assembly to re- 
fuse all grants of money, and to disregard 
all recommendations whatever from the 
English government, until some measure is 
adopted showing a proper regard to the 
rights of property in the West India colo- 
nies.—In Jamaica, upwards of 150 planta- 
tions have been destroyed during the late 
insurrection, and about 2000 blacks killed. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


The New York Papers give an account of 
a most exteusive and destructive inundation 
in the United States, caused by the over- 
flowing of the river Ohio, which commenced 
on the 16th Feb., and continued to rise for 
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* some days: The water rose at the rate of 


12 inches an hour, and from five to six feet 
higher than it was at the memorable floods 
of 1784 and 1813. The destruction of 
property occasioned by this calamity is be+ 
youd calculation. The whole valley of the 
Ohio, from its source to its mouth, within 
the reach of this tremendous freshet, pre- 
sented one uninterrupted scene of waste, 
desolation, and distress. All the towns and 
villages along the river have been wholly. or 
in part inundated, and many of the build- 
ings, with all their contents, have been 
carried away. All the low part of New 
York has suffered severely. 


— 
PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Gazette Promotions. 

Feb, 22. Rear-Adm, Sir John Tremayne 

Rodd, and Rear-Adm. the Hon. Sir Bladen 
Thos. Capel, to be K.C.B. 
. Knighted: Dr. John Gibney, physician 
to the Sussex Hospital; Henry Edm. Aus- 
ten, of Shalford-house, Surrey, esq. a Gen- 
tleman of the Privy-chamber in ordinary ; 
Robert Smirke, of Stratford-place, esq. ; 
Mr. Serj. Russell, Chief Justice of Bengal ; 
Col. George Whitmore, R. Eng. K.C.H. ; 
Sam. Rush Meyrick, of Goodrich-court, 
Hereford, LL.D. ; Col. Leonard Greenwell, 
and Col. Fred. Trench, aide-de-camps to his 
Majesty; Major-General Wm. Paterson, 
K.C.H. ; Lieut.-Gen. James Hay, Col. 2nd 
dragoon guards; Major-Gen. Sigismund 
Smith, K.C.H.; Capt. Wm, Aug. Montagu ; 
John Gurney, esq. a Baron of the Ex- 
chequer ; David Barry, M.D. Deputy In- 
spector-gen. of Hospitals, K.T.S.; and 
John Harrison Yallop, esq. Mayor of Ips- 
wich. 

Fel, 22. Right Hon. Sir Wm. Garrow, 
sworn of the Privy Council; Abram Edw. 
Gregory, of Biggleswade, esq. to be Sheriff 
of Bedfordshire; and Sir Wm. Heathcote, 
of Hursley, Bart., to be Sheriff of co. 
Southampton. 

Feb. 24. Right Hon. J. W. Ponsonby, 
W, Dacres Adams, esq, and. Major-Gen. 
Sir Benj. Chas. Stephenson, to be Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests, 

4th Foot,—Major John Kenneth Mac- 
kenzie to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. John Ho- 
venden to he Major. 

86th Foot—Lieut -Col. Michael Creagh 
to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Feb. 25. Bransby B. Cooper, esq. F.R.S. 
to be Surgeon in ordinary to the Duke of 
Gloucester. 

Feb: 29. Konighted : Joshua Rowe, esq. 
Chief Justice of Jamaica. 

March 1. Major-General Waters to be 
K.C.B. 


March 2, 18, 14. West Kent Militia— 
Gent. Mac. March, 1832. 
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Sir John K. Shaw, Bart. to be Colonel ; 
Major James Best, Lieut.-Col.; and Capt. 
Robt. Turbeville Bingham to be Major. 

March 5. Knighted by patent: Geo. 
Campbeli, of Eden-wood, co. Fife, esq. 

March 6. 32nd Foot—Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Sam. Venables Hinde, K.C. B. to be Col. 
98th Foot—Major-Gen. Hon. Sir Cha. 
Jobn Greville, K.C.B. to be Colonel. 

March 8. Knighted: Dr. David Brew- 
ster. 

March 9. 1st Foot Guards—Lieut.-Col. 
Benj. Charlewood to be Captain and Lieut.- 
Col. 66th Foot—Capt. J. Daniell to be 
Major. 76th Foot—Lieut.-Col. H. Gill- 
man, to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

March 16. 15th Dragoons—Lieut.-Col. 
Lord Brudenell to Lieut.-Col. Ist. Foot 
Guards—Capt. Philip Spencer Stanhope to 
be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. 8ist Foot— 
Major Chas. Fitzroy Maclean to be Lieut.- 
Col.: Capt. R. H. Willcocks to be Major. 
Earl of Mulgrave to be Captain Gene- 
ral and Governor of Jamaica. 

March 22. Knighted: General Martin 
Hunter, G.C.H. 

March 23. 2nd Drag.—Lt.-Col. Lord 
Arthur Hill vo be Lt.-Col. 79th Foot— 
Major Robt. Ferguson to be Major. Un- 
attached, Capt. J. W.S. Waller to be Major. 


























Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Ayr, &c.—Thos. Fras. Kennedy, esq. 
Ennis—Major Gen. Sir Aug. Fitzgerald. 
Flint—Sir Stephen R. Glynne, Bart. 
Marlow—Wnm. Robt. Clayton, esq. 
Tregony—James Adam Gordon, esq. 





EcciesiastTicaL PReFERMENTS. 
Rev. N. Carey, Dean of Guernsey. 
Rev. C. Griffiths, Preb, in St. David’s. 
Rev. G. Andrews, Sutton Courtney V. Berks. 
Rev. Mr. Armstrong, Mohaliste R. co. Tip- 


rary. 
Re. J Ashford, Kirby Wharfe V. co. York. 
Rev. T. Ayres, Stockwood R. Dorset. 
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Rev. R. R. Bailey, St. Peter ad Vincula R. 
and Chaplaincy to the Tower of London. 

Rev. J. Barnwell, Holford R. and Stogursey 
V. Somerset. 

Rev. T. Benson, N. Fambridge R. Essex. 

Rev. J. Beynon, Witsun R. Hants. 

Rev. J. Blackwell, Manervidy V. co. Pem- 
broke. 

Rev. C. B. Bruce, Homersfield with Sand- 
croft R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. H. Brown, Dalton le Dale V. Dur- 
ham. 

Rev. D. Campbell, Innerwick C. co. Perth. 

Rev. H. S. C. Crook, Walcot P. C. Bath. 

Rev. H. Daniel, Swinshead V. co. Linc. 

Rev. W. Drake, North Fordingham V. co. 
York. 

Rev. R. Etough, Croxton Kerryel V. co. 
Leic. 

Rev. W. Fletcher, Stone V. Bucks. 

Rev. B. Gilpin, Burnham St, Mary R. Nor- 
folk. 

Rev. J. B. Graham, Burnsall R. co. York. 

Rev. J. Hall, St. Werburgh R. Bristol. 

Rev. C. Hill, Madresfield R. co. Worcester. 

Rev. T. Hinds, Pulham R. co. Dorset. 

Rev. H. C. Holland, Thurcaston R. co. Lei- 
cester. 

Rev. J. Hoyle, Strubby R. co. Line, 

Rev. T. Hulton, Ashmanhaugh P. C. Nor- 
folk. 

Rev. L. Lewellin, Penbryn V. co. Cardigan. 

Rev. T. Linton, Apethorpe and Wood New- 
ton P.CC. co. Northampton. 

Rev. C. Marden, Greetham R. co. Line. 

Rev. F. Money, Offham R. Kent. 

Rev. J. Myers, Ruskington R. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. R. Potenge, St. Martin’s R. Guernsey. 

Rev. J. Reed, Newburn V. Northumb. 

Rev. J. C. Prosser, Itton R. co. Monmouth. 

Rev. A. Scott, Wicham R. Cumb’d. 

Rev. E. Wade, Wantisden P.C. Suffolk. 





CuapLains. 
Rev. C. Hill, to Earl Beauchamp. 
Rev. M. Prickett, to Earl of Lonsdale. 
Rev. E. Wilton, to Earl of Camperdown. 





Civit. PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. G. Chester, Head Mas. at Stamford- 
ham Free Gram. school, Northumberland. 

Rev. E. C. Cumberbatch, Head Mas. of 
Hitchin Gram. School, Herts. 

Rev. G. S. Faber, Mas. at Sherbourn Hus- 
pital, Durham. 

Rev. W.C. Totton, Mas. at Ipswich Gram. 
School. 

W. Hughes Hughes, esq. M.P. to be Alder- 
man of the Ward of Portsoken, vice 
Scales, declared by the Court of Aldermen 
ineligible. 

London Universityx—Mr. Maldon, M.A., 
to be Professur of Greek ; Mr. White, B.A., 
Professor of Mathematics ; and the Rev. 
Dr. Ritchie, Professor of Natural Philoso- 
phy vice Mr. Loug, Mr. de Morgan, and 

r. Lardner, resigued. 





Preferments_— Births. — Marriages. 





[March, 


BIRTHS. . 
Feb. 5. At Chelsea, Mrs. Chattaway, a 
son.—16. At North Ruacton, Lady H. dhe 
ney, a dau. In St. James’s-place, Lady 
Kath. Jermyn, a dau. 20. At Gosport, 
the wife of Capt. J. Burney, R.N. a son. 
21. At Barton-cottage, near Lichfield, 
the wife of Capt. W. Proby, R.N.a son and 
heir. At Strete Raleigh, the wife of 
Capt. Buller, R.N. a dau. At Ashley- 
house, near Tiverton, the wife of Capt. H. 
Foskett, a dau. At Vernon-house, Park- 
place, Lady Suffield, a son. 23. At Blox- 
worth- house, Dorset, the wife of J. H. Leth- 
bridge, esq. a dau. 25. At Wimbledon, 
the wife of Col. Hogg, a son. 29. In 
Rutland-square, Dublin, the C’tess of Long- 
ford, a son 
Lately. In Hereford-street, the wife of 
B. Brocas, esq. of Beaurepaire-park, a son. 
In Mansfield-street, the Right Hon. 
Lady Petre, a son. At Government- 
house, Frederickton, New Brunswick, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. J. J. Snodgrass, a son. 
March 2. At Ballincollig, Cork, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Turner, R. A. a dau. 3: 
The wife of John Shephard, esq. of Kensing- 
ton-square, a dau. In Great George- 
street, Westminster, the wife of Stephen 
Lushington, D.C.L. two sons. 6. At 
Islington, Mrs. William Bentley, a son. 
At Holkham, the Lady Anne Coke, a 
dau. 10. At Baverstock Rectory, Wilts, 
the wife of the Rev. W. E. Hony, a dau. 
12, The wife of Wm. Goodall, esq. of 
Crane-bridge-house, a son. 13. At Mer- 
ton-college, Oxford, Lady Carmichael An¢ 
struther, the wife of the Rev. Dr. Marsham, 
a dau. 18. At Arundel, the wife of the 
Hon. and Rev. Edw. J. Turnour, a son. 
20. At Salisbury, the wife of the Hon. 
and Rev. Canon Bouverie, a dau, 21. At 
Lady Colchester’s, in Montague-pi. Russell- 
square, the wife of the Hon. P. H. Abbot, 


ason. 
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MARRIAGES. , 

Dec. 6. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Fred. Hammond, esq. Major 75th Reg. 
to Catherine, only dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Colonel Taylor, 20th Light Dragoons. 

Fel. 9. At Thorpe, near Bridlington; 
Capt. Beaumont, to the Hon. Susan H. B. 
Macdonald, fourth dau. of Lord Macdonald. 
At Mary-la-bonne Church, William, 
son of John Crichton, esq. of Upper Gower- 
street, to Anne, dau. of T. Clutterbuck, 
esq. of Nottingham-place and Bushey-house, 
Hertfordshire. 11. At St. George's, 
Hanover-square, the Rev. J. F. Cole, of 
Ridley, Kent, to Jane, dau, of the late R. 
Yaldwyn, esq. of Blackdown, Sussex.——= 
At Camberwell, James W. Hamond, esq. 
of Skinner-street, to Sarah Benson, dau, of 
the late Rev. Joseph Benson. 14. At 
Rippon Minster, Walter Devereux Wilkins, 
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esq. of Maeslough Castle, Radnorshire, to 
Julia Cecilia, second dau. of the Rev. J. 
Collinson, of Gateshead. At Mary-le- 
bone Church, W. Postlethwaite, esq. of Ham- 
brook House, Sussex, to Eliza, second dau. of 
the late Sir W. Elias Taunton, of Grand Pont, 
—At St. Asaph, W. O. Stanley, son of Sir J. 
T. Stanley, of Alderley-park, Bart. to El- 
len, sister of Sir J. Williams, of Bodelwyd- 
dan, Bart. 15. At Cheltenham, W. 
Whately, of Plainfield, Hants, esq. to 
Margaret, widow of the late R. Place, esq. 
Lieut.-Col. 4th foot. In Brunswick- 
square, Peter M‘Gill, esq. of Montreal, 
member of the Legislative Council, Lower 
Canada, to Eliza, only dau. of Joha Shuter, 
esq. Hocomb House, Hendon. 16. At 
St. James’s, G. Lake Russell, esq. youngest 
son of the Right Hon. Sir Henry Russell, 
to the Lady Caroline Alicia Diana Pery, 
youngest dau. of the Earl of Limerick. 
At St. Mary-la-Bonne Church, Patrick 
Cruikshank, esq. of Cornwall-terrace, son 
of the late James Cruikshank, esq. of Lang- 
ley-park, Forfarshire, to Charlotte-Maria, 
only dau. of J. Vincent Purrier, esq. of 
York-terrace, Regent’s- park. At North- 
fleet, Kent, G. S. Rutherford, esq. M.D. 
of Welbeck-street, to Eliz. dau. of the late 
John Tilden, esq. of Infield-court, Kent. 
18. William, second son of the 
Hon. Matthew Fortescue, to Eliz. eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Rob. Freke Gould, Rector of 
Luckham, Somerset. 21. At Peover, co. 
Chester, the Rev. Geo. Pitt, to Charlotte 
Augusta, third dau. of Sir H. Mainwaring 
Mainwaring, Bart. of Over Peover. At 
East Bergholt, Suffolk, John Berners, esq. 
eldest son of Archd. Berners, to Mary Hen- 
rietta, only dau. of Rev. Josh. Rowley. 
22. At Heavitree, the Rev, J. E. Allen, to 
Laura Eliz. eldest dau. of Sir H. M. Far- 
rington, of Spring Lawn, Bart. At Wel- 
lingborough, the Rev. C, Lane, Minister of 
St. Mark’s, Kennington, to Jane, eldest dau. 
of C. Hill, esq. 23, At Freshford, near 
Bath, John Manning, esq. of London, to 
Miss Burt, niece of Adm. Sir H. Trollope. 
— At Lasham, the Rev. C. Causton, son of 
the Rev. Dr. Causton, Preb. of Westminster, 
to Harriet Purefoy, eldest dau. of the Rev, 
F. Ellis, Rector of Lasham, Hants. At 
Dixton, co, Monmouth, the Rev. Richard 
Fitzgerald, of Adair, co. Limerick, to Sarah 
Georgiana, dau. of the late W. Boyd, esq. 
of Bewley-house, Lancashire. At Haw- 
sted, Suffolk, Miss Cullum, only child of 
the Rev. Sir Gery Cullum, Bart. of Hard- 
wick-house, to Thomas Gibson, esq. of The- 
berton, Suffolk 28. At Basildon, Berks, 
the Rev. J. G. Copleston, Vicar of Kingsey, 
Bucks, to Catherine, eldest dau. of E. T. 
Waters, esq. At Richmond, Sir George 
Smart, to Miss F. M. Hope, dau. of the 
Rev. C. S. Hope, of Derby——At Bide- 
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ford, Devon, the Rev. John Pyke, Rector of 
Parracombe, to Ellen, dau. of the late 
T. Burnard, esq. 

March 1. At St. Pancras, W. H. Ros- 
ser, Esq. F.S.A. of Gray’s-inn and Penton- 
ville, to Miss E. Davis, of Somers Town. 
At Ripon, the Rev. W. Warde, Vicar 
of Clayton, to Elizabeth, relict of the late 
Jas. Shaw Williamson, esq. of Melton-hill, 
and dau. of the late Wm. Harrison, esq. of 
Ripon, M.D. At Bessingby, H. B. 
Darby, esq. to Harriet, dau. of the late Har- 
rington Hudson, esq of Bessingby-hall, and 
niece to the Duchess of Leeds. 3. At 
Florence, Capt. Oakes, R.N. second son of 
O. R. Oakes, esq. of Bury, to Caroline, 
youngest daughter of W. Bryan, esq. At 
Mary-la-bonne, the Rev. J. Nussey, Cu- 
rate of St. John’s, Westminster, to Ann- 
Eliz. eldest dau. of the late R. Alexander, 
esq. of Sussex-place, Regent’s-park. 5. 
At Hardwicke, Lieutenant-Col. B. Chapman 
Browne, to Mary Anne, dau. of J. F. Lloyd 
Baker, esq. of Hardwicke Court, Gloucester. 
At Bessingby, H Brewster Darley, esq. 
to Harriet Louisa, dau. of the late Lady 
Anne Hudson. 6. At St. George’s, Han- 
over-square, Mole Bagster, esq. of Guilford- 
street, Russell-square, to Mary, only dau. 
of the late Capt. C. Burrough, R.N. of 
Brampton, Cumberland. 8. At Trinity 
Church, Mary-la-bonne, C. Des Voeux, 
esq. eldest son of Sir C. Des Voeux, Bart. 
to the Hon. Frances Henrietta Law, youngest 
dau. of the late Lord Ellenborough—— 
10. At Paris, Mons. Sebastien Stanislas 
Hodé, of Rouen, son of Lieut.-Col. Hodé, 
Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur, to Eliza, 
eldest dau. of John Robson, esq. of Hamil- 
ton- place, London. At Cheltenham, 
Capt. W. Jull, late of the 64th Reg. to 
Eliz. widow of the late Rev. J. T. Grant. 
At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Leo- 
nard Barber, esq. to Sarah, dau. of late W, 
Walker, esq. of Brunswick-square and Inner 
Temple. At Cheltenham, Capt. W. Jull, 
late of 64th reg. to Eliz. widow of the Rev, 
J. T. Grant, 13. At Woodbridge, Rev. 
G. W. Kershaw, to Charlotte, daughter of 
W. Woods Page, esq. Smith Henry 
Bigg, esq. of Euston-square, to Augusta, 
youngest daughter of the late John Cur- 
tis, esq. of Hearne-hill. 17. At Wands- 
worth, Surrey, the Rev. G. Gilbert, to 
Eliz. daughter of B. Burgess, esq ——At 
Great Hormead, Herts, Edwin Wheately 
Wight, esq. to Margaret, dau. of the late 
H. Thwaites, jun. esq. of Stafford-row, 
Buckingham-gate. 23. At Mildenhall, 
Wilts, the Rev. J. H. Buxton, to Belinda, 
dau. of the late C. Shephard, esq. of Bed- 
ford-row, London. At Hunsdon, H. 
Warre, esq. to Mary, third daughter of Ni- 
cholson Calvert, M.P. of Hunsdon-house, 
Herts. 




























































Viscount Downe. 

Feb. 18. At Cowick, near Snaith, 
Yorkshire, aged 66, the Right Hon. Jobn 
Christopher Burton Dawnay, fifth Vis- 
count Dawnay, in the county of Downe, 
in the peerage of Ireland (1680) ; Baron 
Dawnay, of Cowick, in the peerage of 
Great Britain ;* and Colonel of the Se- 
cond West York Militia. 

His Lordship was born Nov, 15, 1764, 
the eldest of the four sons of Juhn the 
fourth Viscount Downe, by Lora, only 
daughter and heiress of William Burton, 
of Luffenham, co. Rutland, esq. (by Eli- 
zabeth Pitt, aunt to George first Lord 
Rivers.) He succeeded his father in the 
title, at the age of sixteen, Dec, 21, 
1780; and took the name of Burton, in 
remembrance of his maternal ancestors, 
i! at a not much later period. He was re- 
i turned to Parliament for Petersfield, on 
a vacancy which occurred in Feb. 1787, 
and in the Parliament of 1790-6 he re- 
presented Wootton Basset. On the dis- 
solution of that Parliament, lie was sum- 
moned to the House of Peers, as Baron 
Dawnay, of Cowick, by. patent dated 
May 28, 1796. : 

By bis death (and the consequent ex- 
tinction of his peerage) Earl Grey has 
lost one of the supporters of his Reform 
Bill in the House of Peers ; Lord Downe 
was present to give his vote in favour of 
that measure on the memorable divi- 
sion, Oct. 8, 1831. His Lordship. at- 
tended as acting magistrate at a meeting 
at Snaith, on Thursday, Feb. 16, was 
taken ill on Friday morning, and died 
early on Saturday of gout in the stomach, 

His Lordship was twice married: Ist, 
to a daughter and coheiress of Major- 
Gen. John Scott, of Balcomie (sister to 
the Duchess of Portland, and Viscountess 
‘Canning), who. died in 1798, at the age 
of 23; secondly, Dec. 31, 1815, to 
Louisa-Maria, daughter of George Wel- 
stead, of Apsley, esq.; but had no issue 
by either marriage, His second lady 
survives him. His Lordship’s funeral 
was performed at Snaith on the 2d of 
March. 


* The Peerages all add to the titles of 
this family, that of Baronet, which was 
conferred in 1642, on Sir Christopher 
Dawnay, the elder brother of the first 
Viscount ; but there is little doubt it be- 
came extinct on his death, since, in the 
patent conferring the Viscounty, Sir 
John Dawnay is only styled Miles: see 
Archdall’s Peerage of Ireland, by Lodge, 
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His British peerage has become ex- 
tinct, In the Viscounty and bis estates 
he is succeeded by his next brother, the 
Hon. and Rev. Wm. Henry Dawnay, 
Rector of Thormanby and Sessay, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, and of Ash- 
well in Rutlandshire. He married in 
1811 Lydia, only daughter of John 
Heathcote, of Connington castle, co, 
Huntingdon, esq. and has two sons, 





Sir N. W. WraxA.t, Bart. 

Nov. 7. At Dover, on his way to 
Naples, aged 80, Sir Nathaniel William 
Wraxall, Bart. 

The name of Wraxall is derived from 
a manor in Somersetshire, the lord of 
which, Sir John de Wraxall, was knight 
of the shire in the reign of Edward the 
First ; but which went to a female heiress 
in that of Edward the Third. Sir Na- 
thaniel was born in Queen-square, Bris- 
tol, April 8, 1751, the only son of Na- 
thaniel Wraxall, esq. a merchant of that 
city, by Anne, daughter of William: 
Thornhill, and great-uiece to Sir James” 
Thornbill, the celebrated painter. 

Sir William was educated in his na- 
tive city. In 1769 he was sent to Bom- 
bay, in the civil service of the East 
India Company; and he accompanied 
the forces of that presidency as Judge- 
Advocate and Paymaster on the two ex- 
peditions to Guzerat, and against Ba- 
roche, in 1771. In the following year, 
having returned to Europe, he went by 
sea to Portugal, where he staid for a con- 
siderable time ;. and he passed nearly 
the whole of the next seven years on the 
continent of Europe, almost every coun- 
try of which be visited, from Lisbon and 
Naples to the frontiers of Lapland. At 
this period he was employed in a confi- 
dential mission by the Queen of Den- 
mark, the British Princess Caro!ine- 
Matilda, of which his own account will 
be introduced hereafter. In 1775 he 

published part of his travels, under the 
title of ** Cursory Remarks made in a 
Tour through some of the Northern 
Parts of Europe, particularly Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, and Petersburgh,” 
8vo. of which there were four editions. 
In 1777 be appended another portion to 
his first historical work, which appeared 
under the following title : “‘ Memoirs of 
the Kings of France of the race of Va- 
lois : interspersed with interesting anec- 
dotes. To whichis added, a Tour through 
the Western, Southern, and Interior 
Provisces of France, in a series of Let- 
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ters; 2 vols. 8vo. There was a French 
edition of this last Tour, printed in. Hol- 
land, 1784; and an English edition, 
published in London at the,same time, 
both in 12mo. In.1785 appeared also a 
secund edition of the House of Valuis, 
augmented with very considerable addi- 
tions, and the title of Memoirs altered 
to “ History,” the dates of transactions 
being every where supplied. 

. Previously to Mr. Wraxall’s leaving 
England in 1777, bis Majesty, at the ap- 
lication of Lord Robert Manners, who 
then commanded the third regiment of 
dragoons, gave him a Licutenant’s com- 
mission. 

In 1780 he became a member of the 
House of Commons, in which he sat for 
nearly fourteen years: he was first re- 
turned for Hindon ; in 1784 for Ludger- 
shall; and in 1790 for Wallingford. His 
principal political friend was Lord George 
Germaine, afterwards Viscount Sackville. 

Having acquired considerable credit 
from his historical works already named, 
in 1795 ‘he published in three quarto 
volumes, ‘‘ The History of France from 
the aceession of Henry the Third to the 
death of Louis the Fourteenth. Pre- 
ceded by a view of the Civil, Military, 
and Political State of Europe, between 
the middle and the close of the Sixteenth 
Century.” This work received from 
Professor Smyth, in his lectures on Mo- 
dern. History, at Cambridge, the. most 
flattering testimony of praise. It was 
reprinted in six volumes, 8vo. in 1814. 

In 1796 Mr. Wraxall published ** A 
translation of the Correspondence be- 
tween a Traveller and a Minister of 
State in Oct. and Nov, 1792; preceded 
by remarks upon the origin and the 
final object of the present war; as well 
as upon the political position of Europe 
in Oct. 1796” The traveller, it is said 
in the Monthly Review of 1796, occupied 
a high. post in the administration of 
India, between the years 1781 and 1788, 
and the recipients of the letters were 
really men in office. 

In 1799 appeared, in two volumes 8vo, 
his ** Memvirs of the Courts of Berlin, 
Dresden, Warsaw, and Vienna:” 2d 
edition, 1800. 

Sir William Wraxall was created a 
Baronet by patent dated Dee. 31, 1813, 
His last work perbaps attracted more 
attention than all the preceding. It was 
published in 1815, under the title of 
‘* Historical Memoirs of my Own Time, 
Part the First, from 1772 to 1780; Part 
the Second, from January 1781 to March 
1782; Part the Third, from March 1782 
to March 1784; in 3 vols. 8vo. These 
Memoirs were avowedly in imitation of 
the celebrated work of Bishop Burnet. 





OsituARy.—Sir N. William Wrarall, Bart. 
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They met with some severe criticisms, 
to which the. author replied. jin two 
pamphlets: “An answer to the calum- 
nious misrepresentations of the Quarter- 
ly Review, the. British Critic, and. the 
Edinburgh Review, contained in their 
observations on Sir N. William Wrax- 
all’s Historical Memoirs of his Own 
Fime, 18153"? and * A second Answer 
to the calumnious attacks of the Edin- 
burgh Review, 1816.”" In the former of 
these pamphlets the author ‘ assures 
these gentlemen, that the first edition 
of this imbecile work, consisting of one 
thousand copies, was sold in thirty-three 
days, between the 14th of April and the 
17th of May of the present year, though 
the price was not ‘ eighteen’ but six 
and twenty shillings. No efforts of the 
press could bring out a second edition 
before the middle of June; but of that 
edition very nearly as many have been 
already sold.” 

In answer to the reviewers’ objection 
tbat Sir William had not been in the 
confidence of any party, he stated that 
he “ lived in daily and intimate friend- 
ship with the late Lord Sackville, then 
Lord George Germain, who continued 
to be Secretary of State down to January 
1783. From him I surely might have 
known much of ‘secret’ of the time, 
and that I actually did know some 
particulars not unimportant, may be 
seen in the ‘ Memoirs’ themselves: 
From the Duke of Dorset, who was ap- 
pointed Embassador to the Court of Ver- 
sailles, in December 1783, and whose 
confidence, as well as correspondence, EI 
enjoyed during the whole period of bis 
embassy, I might have derived similar 
information. As I lived almost always 
in London, and attended the House of 
Commons regularly, unless I laboured 
under insurmountable stupidity, I must 
have caught some warmth from the mas 
terials and persons that I approached.” 

He proceeds to observe that the cir- 
cumstance of having been entrusted 
with state secrets and official documents, 
would rather have disqualified him than 
otherwise for publishing memoirs, at 
Jeast in his life-time, and then adds: ** I 
am, in my ow person, an instance and 
a proof of the position that I here main- 
tain. During the years 1774 and 1775, 
I had the honour to be employed most 
confidentially by the late Queen of Den- 
mark, Caroline Matilda, who then re- 
sided in the Hanoverian dominions at the 
castle of Zell. By that Princess I -was 
repeatedly sent over ta his present Ma- 
jesty, charged with despatches of a very 
interesting nature, with the contents of 
which [| was intimately acquainted. So 
strong a sense did the King entertain of 
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my services rendered to his sister, that 
he was graciously pleased, through the 
medium of Lord North himself, then 
first Minister, to send me a present of a 
thousand guineas, accompanied with as- 
surances of employment. Lord North 
delivered the message to me at Bushy 
Park, to which place he honoured me 
with an invitation for the express pur- 
pose. But though above forty years 
have elapsed since the death of that 
Princess, I have never alluded in any of 
my publications to this negociation, in 
which I was consulted and employed by 
her Majesty.” 

Sir William, however, had to encoun- 
ter, besides the critics, a more serious 
persecution, which he thus notices in 
the preface to the third edition of his 
Memoirs, published in 1818: ** Having 
been sent to the King’s Bench Prison, 
in May 1816, for a most unintentional 
act of inadvertence committed in the 
first edition of these Memoirs, I imme- 
diately stopped the sale, which bas been 
suspended near two years. During that 
period of time, I have endeavoured, by 
very attentively revising and correcting 
the present edition, to avoid a similar 
error, While making these corrections, 
I have added a vast variety of new mat- 
ter which suggested itself to me, and 
re-modelied the whole work.’’ 

Sir William’s Memoirs were not con- 
tinued beyond the year 1784; although 
he was engaged in parliamentary affairs 
to the year 1794; but he fixed upon the 
memorable epoch of 1784 as the termi- 
nation of his publication, and the cir- 
cumstances we have described were not 
calculated to encourage him to proceed. 
He remarks, indeed, that the four next 
years, from 1784 to 1788, were a period 
of remarkable quiet and felicity, very 
different in a political point of view to 
that he had delineated. 

Sir Nathaniel William Wraxall mar- 
ried, March 30, 1789, Jane, daughter of 
Peter Lascelles, of Knights House in 
Hertfordshire, esq. by whom he had 
issue two sons: 1, Sir William Lascelles 
Wraxall, born in 1791, who bas suc- 
ceeded to the Baronetcy ; and 2. Charles- 
Edward, an officer in the Royal Artillery. 

There are two engraved portraits of 
Sir N. W. Wraxall: one in Cadell’s Con- 
temporary Portraits, folio, drawn by T. 
Cheesman, and engraved by J. Wright; 
the other, in octavo, prefixed to his 
** Memoirs,” engraved by R. Cooper, 
from a drawing by J. Jackson, 1815. 





Sir G. A. Rosinson, Barr. 
Feb. 13. At his son’s rectory-house, 
Dyrbam, near Bath, after a very long 
and severe illness, aged 73, Sir George 


OxsiTtuary.—Sir G. A. Robinson, Bart. 
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Abercrombie Robinson, of Batts House, 
in Somersetshire, Streatham in Surrey, 
and Nottingham Place in Middlesex, Bart, 

Sir G. A. Robinson was the son of John 
Robinson, esq. of Calcutta, by bis first 
wife, Margaret, daughter of George Les- 
lie, of Kimrawgie, N.B. He was for 
some time Military Auditor-general in 
Bengal; and after his return to this 
country, bad for many years a seat as a 
Director of the East India Company. 
He was created a Baronet by patent 
dated Nov. 11, 1823. 

Sir George married, March 27, 1794, 
Margaret, natural daughter of Thomas 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire; and by 
her, who died May 31, 1824, had issue 
seven sons and one daughter : 1. George- 
Best ; 2. Frances-Matilda, who both died 
young; 3. Sir George-Best Robinson, 
who has succeeded to the title; he was 
was born in 1797, and married in 1825 
Louisa, youngest daughter of the late 
Major-Gen, Robert Dundas; 4. Francis- 
Horsley ; 5, the Rev. William-Scott Ro- 
binson, Rector of Dyrham, in Glouces- 
tershire; 6, Charles-Cornwallis, who died 
young ; 7. Henry-Sterling; and 8. Ed- 
ward Innes, 





Ap. THE Hon. Sir A. CocHRANE. 


Jan. 26. At Paris, aged 73, the Hon, 
Sir Alexander Forrester Inglis Cochrane, 
G.C.B. Admiral of the White, a Vice- 
President of the Naval Charitable Sc- 
ciety; uncle to the Earl of Dundonald, 

Sir Alexander Cochrane was born 
April 22, 1758, the ninth son* of Tho- 
mas the eighth Earl, by his second wife 
Jean, eldest daughter of Archibald 
Stuart, of Torrence, co, Lanark, esq. 
Being intended for the sea service, which 
appears to have been a favourite profes- 
sion in his family, be embarked at an 
early age, attained the rank of Lieute- 
nant in 1778, and served as signal officer 
to Sir Geo. B. Rodney, in the action 
with M. de Guichen, April 17, 1780, 
when his name was returned among the 
wounded, He was soon after promoted 
to the command of the St. Lucia sloop 
of war; he subsequently removed into 
the Pachahunter, and in Jan. 1782 ex- 
changed witb the present Sir Isaac Cof- 
fin, into the Avenger, another sloop, 
employed in the North River in America. 
At the close of the same year, he was 
made Post in the Kangaroo, and after- 





* Of the large family of eleven sons, 
only two are now surviving, tbe Hon. 
George Cochrane, and the Hon. Andrew 
Cochrane Johnstone. Archibald, the late 
Earl, was the second; see his memoir in 
our last volume, part ii. p. 172. 
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wards commanded the Caroline 24, on 
the American station. 

After some years of retirement, during 
the peace, Capt. Cochrane was in 1790 
appointed to the Hind, a small frigate, 
which he continued to command until 
some time after the commencement of 
hostilities against the French Republic ; 
and in which he captured, in the spring 
and summer of 1793, no less than eight 
of the enemy’s privateers, mounting up- 
wards of eighty guns. He was next re- 
moved into the Thetis 42, employed on 
the Halifax station: in which, together 
with the Hussar 34, Capt. J. P. Beres- 
ford, he engaged a French squadron of 
five sail, off the Chesapeake, May 17, 
1795. After a close action of half an 
hour, la Prevoyante, pierced for 46 guns, 
but mounting only 24, was captured by 
the Thetis, and le Raison 18, by the 
‘Hussar; the others made their escape. 

Capt. Cochrane, after serving for seve- 
ral years on the coast of America, where 
he captured several of the enemy’s pri- 
vateers, was appointed in Feb. 1799 to 
the Ajax 80. That ship formed part of 
the expeditions sent against Quiberon, 
Belleis!e, and Ferrol, in the summer of 
1800; and afterwards having joined the 
fleet on the Mediterranean station, under 
the orders of Lord Keith, proceeded to 
the coast of Egypt, where Capt. Coch- 
rane superintended the debarkation of 
the army, with a degree of skill and en- 
terprise that stamped him as one of 
the ablest naval commanders, At the 
attack on Alexandria, the surrender of 
which put an end to the war in Egypt, 
he commanded a detachment of armed 
vessels, stationed on the lake Mareotis, 
to cover the approach of the troops, 
The Ajax returned to Portsmouth, Feb. 
8, 1202. 

At the general election in the same 
year, Capt. Cochrane became a candidate 
for the boroughs of Dunfermline, Ster- 
ling, &c, and stood a sbarp contest with 
Sir John Henderson, Bart. The return 
was double; the votes for Capt. C. and 
for Sir John Henderson, Bart. being 
equal: but after a long investigation, 
the former was declared duly elected, 
Feb. 28, 1804. At the election of 1806, 
however, Sir John Henderson was elect- 
ed; and Sir Alexander did not again sit 
in Parliament. 

On the renewal of the war in 1803, 
Capt. Cochrane obtained the command 
of the Northumberland 74; in April 
1804 he was advanced to the rank of 
Rear-Admiral, and sent to watch the 
port of Ferrol, and the progress of the 
Spanish armaments in the north of 
Spain, preparatory to the declaration of 
war by that country against Great Britain. 


The Rear-Admiral spent the spring of 
1805 in a long chase, with six sail of the 
line, after a French squadron which had 
escaped from Rvechefort. He pursued 
them down the coasts of the Peninsula, 
and on to the West Indies ; but, after 
they had there done considerable damage 
to the British trade, and had thrown 
supplies into St. Domingo, they were so 
fortunate as to escape safe back to 
France. After this, Rear-Adm. Coch- 
rane assumed the command of the Lee- 
ward Islands station; and joined Lord 
Nelson in his active search after the 
combined fleets of France and Spain. 

Early in 1806 Vice Adm. Sir John T, 
Duckworth arrived at the West Indies, 
in search of a squadron which had sailed 
from Brest for the relief of the city of St. 
Domingo, After forming a junction 
with Rear-Adm. Cochrane, Sir John im- 
mediately proceeded to that place, where 
the enemy was found, and a complete 
victory obtained, after a battle of less 
than two hours. The French force con- 
sisted of five ships of the line, of which 
two were burnt, and the others cap- 
tured; and two frigates and a corvette, 
which made their escape. The English 
squadron consisted of seven ships of the 
line, two frigates, and two sloops. Of 
the killed and wounded more than a 
fourth belonged to the Northumberland, 
which lost her main-mast, and was so 
shattered that the Agamemnon was or- 
dered to stay by her, and accompany her 
to her station. Rear-Admiral Cochrane 
himself had a narrow escape, his hat 
being shot off by a grape shot. For the 
share which he had borne in this im- 
portant achievement, he received the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament, 
and of the Corporation of London, the 
latter accompanied with the freedom of 
the city, and a sword of a hundred 
guineas value. The underwriters at 
Barbadoes presented him with a piece of 
plate valued at 500/.; and the com- 
mittee of the Patriotic Fund at Lloyd's, 
with a vase valued at 300/. His Ma- 
jesty created him a Knight of the Bath, 
March 29, 1806. 

In tbe course of 1807 Sir A. Cochrane 
shifted his flag into the Belleisle 74; 
and on receiving intelligence of the de- 
claration of war against Denmark, he 
immediately, in concert with Gen. Bow- 
yer, adopted measures for the reduction 
of the Danish islands of St. Thomas, St. 
John, and St. Croix, the whole of which, 
together witb a large fleet of merchant- 
men, were captured before the end of 
that year. In Feb. 1809 he assisted Lt.- 
Gen. Beckwith in the reduction of Mar- 
tinique ; for which service they jointly 
received the thanks of both Houses of 
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Parliament: and in the following Octo- 
ber they again united their efforts-in the 
reduction of Guadaloupe. In reward for 
these services, Sir Alexander was in the 
summer of 1810 appointed Governor and 
Commander-in-cbief of Guadaloupe and 
its dependencies, which post he filled 
until 1813. He was then selected to 
command the fleet on the coast of North 
America, where, on his arrival, after de- 
elaring the ports of the United States 
under bluckade, he commenced a system 
of operations of the most vigorous de- 
scription, and most effectually harassed 
the country, which it is to be regretted 
should ever have been placed in the situ- 
ation of an enemy to her parent-land. 

Sir Alexander Cochrane returned to 
England in the spring of 1815, in his 
flag-ship the Tonnant of 80 guns; was 
promoted to the rank of full Admiral in 
1819; and was Commander-in-chief at 
Plymouth from 1821 to 1824. 

The circumstances of his death, at 
Paris, were as follow: On the morning 
of the 26th of January, he went, accom- 
panied by his brother, to visit his daugh- 
ter, Lady Trowbridge, for the purpose 
of engaging bis grandchildren to come 
to an evening’s entertainment, and he 
had just taken his seat after caressing 
them, when, placing his hand on his 
left side, he exclaimed to Mr. Cochrane, 
who was standing by him, ** Ob! brother, 
what a dreadful pain!” and instantly fell 
back into his arms and expired. His 
remains were deposited in the cemetery 
of Pére la Chaise, attended by all bis re- 
latives, and most of the British naval 
and military officers then in Paris, and 
by many private friends be bad formed 
in France, among whom were the Baron 
Hyde de Neuville, the Viscount de Cha- 
bot, M. du Buc St. Olympe, &c. 

Sir Alexander Cochrane married at 
New York, in April 1788, Maria, widow 
of Sir Jacob Wheate, Bart. Capt. R.N., 
and daughter of David Shaw, esq. and by 
that lady, who survives him, had issue 
three sons and two daughters: 1. Sir 
Tbhomas-Jobn Cochrane, Kut. Capt. R.N. 
and Governor of Newfoundland; he mar- 
ried in 1812 Matilda-Ross- Wishart, eldest 
daughter of the late Lt.-Gen. Sir Charles 
Ross, Bart. and was left a widower in 
1819 with two sons and two daughters ; 
2. Anna-Maria, married in 1810 to Sir 
Edward-Thomas Trowbridge, Bart. M.P. 
for Sandwich,-and Captain of the Stag 
frigate, and has issue; 3. Charles; 4. 
Andrew-Coutts-; 5. Jane, married in 
1822 to Capt. Wm. Henry Bruce, R.N. 





Gen. Sin GeorGe Don, G.C.B. 
Jan. 1. At Gibraltar, General Sir 


George Don, G.C.B. and G.C.H. Gover- 
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nor of Scarborough Castle, and Colonel 
of the 3d foot. 

This veteran: officer commenced his 
military career as an Ensign in the 5lst 
foot, Dee. 26, 1770. He was appointed 
Lieutenant in 1774, brevet Major 1783, 
and Major of the 59th foot 1784, His 
earliest services were in Minorca, under 
Generals Johnstone and Murray, to the 
latter of whom he was Military Secretary 
and first Aid-de-camp, and was placed 
at the staff during tLe siege of Fort St. 
Philip, in 1781. During the peace be- 
tween the American and: French wars, 
he commanded the 59th regiment at 
Gibraltar: so that his remembrance of 
that fortress was probably exceeded in 
date by very few of the garrison he lately 
commanded. 

In Fianders, Holland, and Germany 
he served under the Duke of York, Lord 
Harcourt, Count Walimoden, and Gen. 
Sir David Dundas. Ip the winter cam- 
paign of 1794 in Holland, be was Deputy 
Adjutant-general, and acted as Adjutant- 
general to the British army ; and in that 
year he was appointed Aid-de-camp to the 
King. He attained the rank of Colonel 
in 1795, and continued to serve in Ger- 
many, where he was employed upon se- 
veral military missions, until his promo- 
tion to the rank of Major-General in 
1798. Upon that, he was appointed to 
the command of the Isle of Wight. In 
1799 he was again sent to Germany, 
and employed in that year with the ex- 
pedition to the Helder; at the close of 
the campaign he was unjustly made 
prisoner, when sent out with a flag of 
truce, and was not exchanged until June 
1800. He was then again employed on 
the staff; baving had, during his im- 
prisonment, the Colonelcy of the 7th 
West India regiment conferred on him 
Nov. 22, 1799. 

During the short peace, Major-Gen. 
Don was second in command in Scot- 
land, and on the breaking out of the 
war he was appointed to the command 
of the King’s German Legion. In 1803 
he received the rank of Lt.-General, and 
in 1805 the Colonelcy of the 96th foot; in 
the latter year he was sent to the north 
of Germany, with a corps of 14,000 men. 
On this force being withdrawn from the 
continent in the following year, he was 
appointed Lieut.-Governor of . Jersey. 
From that situation he was removed in 
1809, to the command of Walcheren, 
which he held until that island was eva- 
cuated. He resumed in 1810 the com- 
mand of the island of Jersey, where he 
continued until appointed Lieut.-Gover- 
nor of Gibraltar. 

In 1814 he was made a full General’; 
in 1818 Colonel of the 36th foot; in 1820 
was nominated a G.C,B; and removed to 
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the 3d foot in 1829. On the death of 
the Earl of Mulgrave in April last, he 
was appointed Governor of Scarborough, 
but continued at Gibraltar. He bad at 
that period been in actual employment 
for sixty-two years, without any interval, 
a circumstance which has no parallel in 
the service of any living General. 

The remains of Sir George Don were 
interred at Gibraltar with the bighest 
military honours on the 4th of January, 
attended by Lt.-Gen. Sir Wm. Houston, 
G.C.B, the present Lieut.-Governor, and 
all the garrison. The pall-bearers were 
Lieut.-Colonels Harrison, Considine, 
Harding, Rogers, C.B., Bunbury, Paty, 
Hon. Sir C. Gordon, and Capt. Sherriff, 
C.B. of the Royal Navy. The chief 
mourners were Lieut.-Colonel Budgeon, 
R. Eng., and Lieut.-Col. Falla; their 
supporters Capt. Prince, R. Eng., and 
Francis Stokes, esq. The Spanish Ge- 
neral Monet, with his two sons and Aid- 
de-camps, also testified bis respect by his 
attendance. Three rounds of eleven 
pieces of artillery were fired from the 
King’s Bastion, and minute guns were 
fired from the Spanish town of Algeciras. 


_—_—— 


GENERAL A. CAMPBELL. 

Fel. 24. At Leamington, General 
Alexander Campbell, of Monrie, N.B., 
Colonel of the 32d foot. 

This officer evxiered the army in April 
1769, as an Eusign in the 42d regiment, 
which he joined in Ireland. He obtain- 
ed at the end of 1770 a company in the 
2d battalion Royals, which he joined in 
Minorea; a company in the 50th in 
Aug. 1772, and one in the 62d in the 
following month. Having joined the 
latter regiment in Ireland, he embarked 
with it for Canada, where he served as 
Captain of light infantry under Gen. 
Carleton, in the campaign of 1776, and 
that of the ensuing year under Gen. 
Burgoyne. After the surrender ef the 
army at Saratoga, at the end of 1777, 
having procured a Majority in the 74th, 
he exchanged from the Americans, and, 
Tepairing to New York, was appointed 
to serve as Major to the first Battalion 
of light infantry, in which situation he 
continued two campaigns, and at the 
eud of the war commanded at Penob- 
scot, until appointed at the close of 
1742 to a Lieut.-Coloneley in the 62d. 

With that regiment he was quartered 
in Scotland and Ireland until 1789, when 
he exchanged into the 3d guards, in 
which he served, as Captain of Light In- 
fantry, the campaign of 1793, and part 
of 1794, under the Duke of York; but, 
having attained the rank of Colonel, 

Gent. Mac. March, 1832. 
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Oct. 12, 1793, and having raised the 
116th regiment in 1794, he first served 
as Brigadier-General, and after as Ma- 
jor-General (Feb. 26, 1795) on the staff 
of Lord Moira’s army. 

In 1796 he served under Sir Ralph 
Abercromby in the West Indies, and 
Nov. 10, was appointed Colonel of the 
7th W.Lreg. In 1797 he served on the 
staff at Newcastle, in 1798 in Ireland, 
and subsequently in Scotland. In 1802, 
for the first time, he was on half-pay ; 
but, having received the rank of Lieut.- 
General, April 29 that year, he was 
placed on the staff in Ireland and Scot- 
land for five years. He was appointed 
Colonel of the 13th foot 1804 ; General 
18123; and Colonel of the 32d foot 1813. 





Lievt.-CoL. TAYNTON. 

June9, 1831. At Madras, Lieut.-Col. 
John Taynton, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s establishment. 

The following statement of his ser- 
vices has been found in his own hand- 
writing :—In the campaign under Gen. 
Meadows and Earl Cornwallis, the latter 
part of the year 1790, 1791, and 1792, 
till the conclusion of the peace with 
Tippoo Sultaun. Present at the battle 
of Arrakeny, 15th May, 1791; siege of 
Nundyfroog, Oct. 1791; at Seringapatam, 
Feb. 1792. On an expedition against 
the refractory Rajahs, in the district of 
Vezagpatnam, 1793, 1794, 1795, and 
1796; present at the-battle of Padna- 
nabam July 10, 1794; siege of Verego- 
tham, April 1795. Engaged in several 
nameless skirmishes during the above 
years. On the expedition to Hydera- 
bad against the French forces, under 
Gen. Perion, Oct. 17983; on the cam- 
paign in the Mysore country in 1799, 
under Lieut.-Gen. Harris; present at 
the battle of Mallavilly, 27th March; at 
the siege of Seringapatam, April and 
May, 1799. On the expedition against 
Dhoondiah, Aug., Sept., and Oct., 1799. 
In the campaign under Lieut.-General 
Stuart, 1803. On the expedition against 
the French islands, in command of the 
artillery, 1810. Present at the capture 
of the Isle of Bourbon, 8th July, 1810, 
under Col. Keating. Present at the cap- 
ture of the Isle of France, under Lieut.- 
Gen. the Hon. J. Abercromby, Dec. 3, 
1810. Wounded and lost the sight.of 
my right eye, Ist Dec. 1810, at the time 
the army took up a position before Port 
Louis, Acting Engineer at Trincoma- 
lee, in the Island of Ceylon, 1801; Com- 
missary of Ordnance at St. Thomas’s 
Mount, Sept. 1806 ; appointed Director 
to the Laboratory, May 1808 ; removed 
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by promotion to Majority, March 1810. 
Noticed in Detachment Orders, by Ma- 
jor Dunmoody, commanding 15th April, 
1795. Noticed in despatches of Lieut.- 
Gen. the Hon. J. Abercroumby, at the 
capture of the Isle of France, 1810.” 





Capt. H. Laxocne, R.N. 

Feb. 14. At Halberton, Devon, aged 
64, Henry Laroche, esq. a Captain in 
the Royal Navy, and one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace for that 
county. 

Mr. Laroche entered the naval service 
as a Midshipman, on board the Squirrel 
of 20 guns, commanded by the late 
Rear-Admiral Epworth, and subsequently 
joined the Active 32, from which he 
removed with Capt. Thomas Mackenzie 
into the Magnanime 64, on the East In- 
dia station, The Active formed part of 
Commodore Johnstone’s squadron in the 
affair at Porto Praya, was afterwards 
employed in the blockade of Hyder Ally’s 
ports on the Malabar coast, assisted 
at the destruction of his shipping off 
Calicut and in Mangalore harbour, and 
was present at the surrender of Nega- 
patnam, in Nov. 1781. The Magnanime 
returned to England, and was paid off in 
1783. 

Mr. Laroche afterwards served in the 
Powerful 74 and Queen Charlotte 100, 
the latter bearing the flag of Lord Howe, 
during the Spanish armament, at the 
close of which he was made a Lieutenant, 
by commission dated Nov. 22, 1790. 

At the commencement of the war with 
France, in 1793, Lieut. L. was appointed 
to the Captain 74, which formed part of 
Lord Hood's fleet at the occupation of 
Toulon, and afterwards accompanied 
Rear-Admiral Gell to Genoa. On his 
return, he obtained an appointment to 
the Sheerness 44, fitting for the coast of 
Africa,where he served as firstLieutenant, 
until obliged to leave through ill-health 
in 1798. His next appvintment was to 
the Revolutionnaire frigate, commanded 
by Capt. Thomas Twysden, with whom 
be continued on the [rish station until 
March 1801, and whilst in that ship as- 
sisted at the capture of four formidable 
French privateers, carrying altogether 
no less than 88 guns and 813 men, 
Mr. L. afterwards served in the Neptune 
98, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral 
Gambier. He obtained the rank of 
Commander in 1804, and of Post Captain 
in 1806. - 





Capt. Josep Pearce, R.N. 

Feb. .. At Fergus Hill House, near 
Jevine, Scotland, aged 53, Joseph Pearce, 
esq. Captain R. N. formerly of Beamins- 
ter, Dorsetshire. 
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This officer obtained the rank of 
Lieutenant, Nov. 18, 1799; and was 
first Lieutenant of the Canopus 80, 
bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Louis, 
in the victorious action with a French 
squadron, off St. Domingo, Feb. 6, 1806. 
His commission as Commander bore date 
on the 2nd of April following. On the 
28th of May 1814, being then in the 
Rifleman brig, off Sable Island, he cap- 
tured the American privateer Diomede, 
mounting 3 long twelve-pounders and 
2 sixes, with a complement of 66 men. 
In September folluwing he assisted at 
the capture of Castine and Belfast. 
His promotion to post rank took place 
June 7, 1814. 

Capt. Pearce married Feb. 3, 1819, 
Forbes, youngest daughter of the late 
G, M‘Kay, esq. of Bighouse, N. B. 





Miss Ponsonsy. 


Dec. 8. At Plasnewedd, Llangollen, 
co. of Denbigh, aged 76, Miss Sarah 
Ponsonby, the friend and companion of 
the late Lady Eleanor Butler. 

They resided together in that beautiful 
retreat for more than fifty years, beloved 
and respected. Their separation was 
short: Lady Eleanor died June 2, 1829. 
On that occasion (in vol. xcix. ii. 175) 
we related the singular circumstances of 
their seclusion. The only companion of 
their flight was a maid named Mary, 
somewhat older than themselves, but 
who lived to an advanced age, and died 
not many years ago. The ladies erected 
over a vault a three-sided pyramid, on 
one side of which was placed an epitaph 
to Mary, when it was seen by our 
informant a few years since. 

Miss Ponsonby’s father was Chambre 
Brabazon Ponsonby, esq. son of Major- 
General the Hon. Henry Ponsonby, who 
was slain at the Battle of Fontenoy in 
1745, and was great-uncle to the present 
Earl of Besborough. Mr. Ponsonby was 
thrice married, and had one surviving 
daughter by each wife, and by his last a 
posthumous son, the present Chambre 
Brabazon Ponsonby Barker, esq. Miss 
Sarah Ponsonby was the daughter of bis 
second wife, Louisa, daughter of John 
Lyons, of Mount, co. of Westmeath, esq. 
Clerk of the Council in Ireland, and de- 
puty Mustermaster-general. 





RAtru FLETCHER, Eso. 

Feb. 22. At his house, the Hollins, 
near Bolton, aged 74, Ralph Fletcher, 
esq. 

His death has occasioned the deepest 
grief to an affectionate family ; the most 
unfeigned regret to a numerous circle of 
friends and acquaintance ; and a severe 
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Joss to the public, for whose benefit his 
valuable life was principally spent. In 
1797, be undertouk the arduous situation 
of a magistrate, In times of difficulty 
and danger, he was always at his post, 
and mainly contributed, by his foresight 
and firmness, to the repression of vio- 
lence, and the preservation of the public 
peace. Nor did he, while protecting the 
privileges aud property of the rich, over- 
look the claims of the poor; but lent to 
them, at all times, a ready and indulgent 
ear; exerting bimself for the promotion 
of their interests to the best of his judg- 
ment and ability. Fur several years he 
was Captain in the Bolton Volunteers ; 
and in 1798, he accepted the commission 
of Major in that regiment, then under 
the command of Col. Rasbotham, at 
whose resignation in 1803 he was ap- 
pointed Colonel-commandant; and in 
1808 he was appointed tu the command 
of the Bolton regiment of Local Militia. 
As a testimony to his zeal and efficiency 
as a military officer, and of the personal 
regard in which he was held by these 
corps, he was presented, on three sepa- 
rate occasions, with a cup, a sword, and 
two pieces of silver plate. He received 
also, in 1312, a gold cup from the inha- 
bitants of Bolton and the neighbourhood, 
as a mark of their approbation of his 
general services; and another in 1822, 
from Bury, for the same purpose. In 
addition to these tokens of esteem, a 
liberal subscription was raised, in the 
town and vicinity of Bolton, for the 
painting of bis portrait, which was exe- 
cuted in a masterly style, by Mr. Allen, 
of Manchester, 

The inscription on the last gold cup 
is as follows:—** Presented to Ralph 
Fletcher, Esquire, one of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for the county 
palatine of Lancaster, and Colonel- 
Commandant of the Bolton Regiment of 
Local Militia, by the gentlemen of the 
town and neighbourhood of Bury ; who 
thus respectfully and affectionately tes- 
tify their sense of bis invaluable services 
for twenty-five years, in various capaci- 
ties of public life, and particularly in 
times and circumstances of commotion 
and great peril, his integrity and un- 
wearied assiduity, his mild and equitable 
Spirit as a magistrate, his promptitude, 
discipline, and eminent efficiency as a 
military officer, and bis devoted vigi- 
lance ip support of the best interests of 
the British Empire, of its laws and con- 
Stitution, its throne and altar. 1822.” 





Rev. GeorGe CRABBE. 


Feb, 8. At Trowbridge, Wiltshire, 
after a short illness, aged 77, the Rev. 


George Crabbe, LL.B. Rector of that 
parish, and of Croxton Keryel, in Lei- 
cestershire. 

In detailing the history of Mr. Crabbe, 
we have the advantage of a memoir which 
was published in the New Monthly Mag. 
in 1816, and which bears evident marks 
of being an autobiography. We do not 
think this impression will be removed, 
even in the abridged form to which we 
are obliged to condense it on the present 
occasion 

Mr, Crabbe was born on the 24th Dec. 
1754, at Aldborough in Suffolk, where 
his father and grandfather were officers 
of the Customs. At an early age he was 
placed by his father in a school in bis 
native cuunty, probably with no other 
view than that of his acquiring sucha 
knowledge of arithmetic as would fit 
him for sume employment similar to his 
own; but when his prospects in a certain 
degree brightened, Mr. Crabbe removed 
his son to a school where the classics 
were taught, with a design of giving him 
that moderate portion of the learned 
languages which might qualify him for 
the profession of physic in the capacity 
of surgeon and apothecary. To this 
business he was in due time apprenticed; 
but a deficiency both of means and in- 
clination prevented his progress in this 
line of life. 

Mr. Crabbe, the father, was a mathe- 
matician, and in the course of his studies 
he became acquainted with and pur- 
chased the Philosophical Magazine, edit- 
ed by Mr. Benjamin Martin. Having 
much respect for the scientific part of 
the publication, and not much for the 
poetical, he separated the different parts, 
and collecting the more favoured por- 
tions, mathematics and natural philoso- 
phy, in a decent binding, he sewed the 
poetry in paper and left it to the chance 
perusal of his children, if the eye of any 
of them should be attracted by the view 
of words placed in parallel lines of about 
equal lengths. The eye of his son was 
so directed, and, pleased with the recur- 
rence of similar sounds, be committed 
a vast number of unmeaning verses to 
memory. These it became afterwards 
his amusement, when at school, to write 
out; and when his memory failed, he 
supplied the defect by his invention, and 
thus at a very early period of life became 
a versifier. He wrote upon every occa- 
sion and without occasion, planned tra- 
gedies and epic poems, and began to 
think of succeeding in the highest line 
of composition befure he had made one 
good and commendable effort in the 
lowest. After a time, however, being 
told that it was bis duty to apply him- 
self to more important concerns, he 
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placed himself under restraint, and con- 
fined. his effusions to a few short and 
occasional pieces. 

His poetic flame appears to have been 
revived by his having attained the prize 
for a poem on Hope, offered by Mr. 
Wheble, the -publisher of the Lady’s 
Magazine. About the end of the year 
1778, he finally resolved to abandon his 
profession. His health was not robust ; 
his spirits were not equal; assistance he 
could expect none, and he was not so 
sanguine as to believe he could do with- 
out it. With the very best verses he 
eould write, and with very little more, 
he quitted the place of his birth, not 
without the most serious apprehensions 
of the consequence of such a step, but 
regarding with yet more gloomy antizi- 
pations the certain evil of remaining 
where be was. Repairing to the metro- 
polis, be fixed his residence with a family 
in the city, near to some friends of whose 
kindness he was assured. In this lodg- 
ing, he passed something more than a 
year, during which his chief study was 
to improve in versification, to read all 
such books as he could command, and 
to take as full and particular a view of 
mankind,as his time and finances enabled 
him to do. His most agreeable com- 
panion and friend was the late Mr. 
Bonnycastle, who afterwards became 
Master of the Military Academy at 
Woolwich. With that gentleman he 
spent many agreeable evenings, after 
their peculiar studies of the day were 
concluded ; they at length separated to 
pursue their several destinies with much 
regret. 

Mr. Crabbe at this period offered a 
poem for publication, but did not find 
a purchaser among the booksellers. He 
at length hazarded the publication of 
an anonymous performance: we believe 
*¢ The Candidate ; a poetical Epistle to 
the Authors of the Monthly Review,”’ 
which was printed in quarto in 1780. 
It was strictly a call upon the attention, 
not an appeal from the verdict, of the 
Monthly Reviewers; and it was favoura- 
bly noticed by them in their vol. LXIII. 
p- £26. In this little publication, how- 
ever, he was unfortunate; he had been 
informed that some little profit would 
accrue from the sale, when the publisher 
failed. 

Mr. Crabbe was now convinced that 
his attempts would be hopeless while his 
name continued unknown; he therefore 
looked round for theJaid of some cele- 
brated individual, whose influence might 
introduce him to the public. ‘ Knowing 
many by reputation, none personally, be 
fixed, impelled by some propitious influ- 
ence, in some happy moment, upon 
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Edmund Burke.” It is evident from 
this passage (and Mr. Prior in his late 
** Life of Burke” affirms the same) 
that the aspiring but distressed youth 
made this application without an intro- 
duction; it was, however, benevolently 
met, and Mr. Burke took him by the band. 
He submitted to his distinguished critic 
a large quantity of miscellaneous com- 
position: much of which he was soon 
taught to appreciate at a reduced value: 
yet such was the feeling and tenderness 
of his judge, that in the very act of 
condemnation something was found for 
praise. Mr. Crabbe had sometimes the 
satisfaction of hearing, when the verses 
were bad, that the thoughts deserved 
better; and that, if he had the common 
faults of inexperienced writers, he had 
frequently the merit of thinking for 
himself. Among these compositions were 
“ The Library *’ and ‘ The Village ;” 
which were selected by Mr. Burke, and 
with the benefit of his judgment, and 
the comfort of his encouraging and 
exhilarating predictions, the Pvoet was 
desired to learn the duty of sitting in 
judgment upon his best efforts, and 
without mercy rejecting the rest. When 
this had been attempted with considera- 
ble patience and perseverance, Mr. Burke 
himself took “ The Library ” to Dods- 
Jey, the bookseller in Pall-Mall, and 
gave many lines the advantage of his 
own reading andcomments. Mr. Dods- 
ley listened with all the respect due to 
the reader of the verses, but would not 
undertake their publication. He, how- 
ever, promised that Mr. Crabbe’s poem 
should have all the benefit he could give 
it: and this premise be most liberally 
fulfilled, for he transferred tothe author 
all his profits arising from the sale of the 
pamphlet, a kindness at the time pecu- 
liarly acceptable. The success of * The 
Library” gave some reputation to the 
writer; and encouraged him to publish 
his second poem, ‘* The Village,” which 
was corrected, and a considerable portion 
of it written, in the house of Mr. Burke, 
Mr. Crabbe was invited to Beaconsfield, 
the seat of his protector, and there placed 
in a convenient apartment, supplied with 
books for his information and amuse- 
ment, and made a member vf a family 
with whom it was an honour as well as 
pleasure to be in any degree associated. 
While at Beaconsfield, Mr. Crabbe be- 
came known to the Right Hon. Charles 
James Fox, who, though fur some years 
afterwards he was disappointed in his 
expectations of the young man’s progress 
as a writer, yet never withdrew that 
kindoess, nor, in fact, that partiality, 
which he had before shown. At the seat 
of a most respectable friend in the eastern 
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art of Suffolk, Mr. Crabbe drew from 
Mr. Fox a promise of reading and giving 
his opinion of any poetical attempts 
which might be submitted to his perusal. 
This promise Mr. Fox many years after 
fulfilled, during his last illness, with the 
poem entitled “ The Parish Register.” 

In the mean time, having explained 
all the difficulties of his situation to Mr. 
Burke, and been assisted by that pater- 
nally-minded friend in his preparation 
for boly orders, Mr. Crabbe was ordained 
a Deacon by Dr. Yonge, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, in 1781, and Priest by the same 
prelate in the following year. He im- 
mediately after became Curate to the 
Rev. James Bennett, at Aldborough, the 
place of his birth, and continued a few 
months in that situation, It was not 
however intended that the efforts of his 
friends should rest there; through the 
personal influence of Mr. Burke, he was 
introduced to the Duke of Rutland, 
who, having invited him to Belvoir Cas- 
tle, was pleased to retain him there as 
Domestic Chaplain. He shortly after 
undertook the curacy of Stathern, near 
Belvoir Castle, where he continued to 
reside until the Duke of Rutland’s death, 
which occurred whilst be was Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in 1787. 

As Mr. Crabbe had not the benefit of 
auniversity education, it became neces- 
sary that he should take the only certain 
means in his power to obtain a degree, 
At the desire of his patron his name was 
entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where, in conformity with the statute, 
it was continued two years; after which 
time a degree in that college was offered 
to his acceptance, of which he would 
gladly have availed himself, had not 
some offers of preferment previously 
required a more immediate application 
for a degree at Lambeth. This favour 
was granted by Archbishop Moore, and 
Mr. Crabbe became, in consequence, 
Bachelor of Laws. 

In 1783, Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
through the recommendation of Mr. 
Burke, presented Mr. Crabbe to the 
rectory of Frome St. Quentin, in Dorset- 
shire, which he held for about six years, 
but where he never went to reside. At 
the end of that period Lord Thurlow, in 
conformity to the wishes of the Duchess 
of Rutland, presented him with the rec- 
tories of Muston in Leicestershire and 
West Allington in Lincolnshire. Pre- 
viously, however, to this change of pre- 
ferment, he had, on the death of the 
Duke of Rutland, removed from Leices- 
tershire into Suffolk, and with his family 
(for he was now become a husband and 
a father), was settled at Swefling in that 
county, as Curate to the Rev. Richard 
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Turner, the Minister of Great Yar- 
mouth. 

We now return to 
ical career. Among 
conferred upon him by Mr. Burke, was 
that of an introduction to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, at whose hospitable mansion 
he first beheld and was made known to 
Dr. Johnson. He had afterwards fre- 
quently the pleasure of seeing that good 
and wise man, who revised his next 
poem, entitled ‘* The Village.” “ Its 
sentiments,” says Boswell, in his Life of 
the great Moralist, “ as to the false no- 
tions of rustic happiness and rustic vir- 
tue, were quite congenial with his own; 
and he took the trouble not only to sug- 
gest slight corrections and variations, 
but to furnish some lines which he 
thought would give the writer’s meaning 
better than in the words of the manu- 
script.” Dr. Johnson’s letter to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, on returning the poem, 
* which,” he said, ‘* I read with great 
delight; it is original, vigorous, and 
elegant,” bas already been printed in 
our vol. Ixxvii. p. 1033. ‘ The V:llage’’ 
was published in 1783. In 1785 Mr. 
Crabbe produced “ The Newspaper,’’ 
a poem which was well received by the 
public; but from that time he rested 
content with the literary reputation he 
had acquired, and committed nothing 
more to the press until the year 1807, 
Having devoted bimself assiduously to 
the duties of a parish priest, and the 
delightful task of educating a numerous 
family, his courtship of the Muses was 
only at occasional intervals, ‘* I have,” 
he says, in bis preface to the collected 
volume, printed in 1807, ‘* for many 
years intended a republication of these 
Poems, as soon as 1 should be able to 
join with them such others of late date 
as might not deprive me of the little 
credit the former bad obtained.” He 
ascribes the delay to the duties of his 
profession, and the loss of those early 
and distinguished friends who had 
given him the benefit of their criticism. 
In this respect, however, his love of great 
names was a third time gratified. * The 
Parish Register’? was submitted to Mr. 
Fox, and in part read to him during his 
last ilIness. ‘“* Whatever he approved 
(says Mr. Crabbe in his Preface) the 
reader will readily believe, I have 
carefully retained; the parts he disliked 
are totally expunged; and others are 
substituted, which I hope resemble those 
more conformable to the taste of so ad- 
mirable ajudge. Nor can I deny myself 
the melancholy satisfaction of adding 
that this Poem (and more especially the 
story of Phebe Dawson, with some parts 
of the second book) were the last com- 
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positions of their kind that engaged and 
amused the capacious, the candid, the 
benevolent mind of this great man. The 
above information I owe to the favour of 
the Right Hon. Lord Holland; nor this 
only ; but to his Lordship I am indebted 
for some excellent remarks upon the 
other parts of my MS.”—Very full ex- 
tracts, as well from the preface to this 
volume, as from the Poems themselves, 
are given in our vol. Ixxvii. pp. 1033—40 ; 
Ixxviii. 59. The Poet here depicted a 
more favourable view of rural manners 
than in his earlier work, and if it was 
mot more true, it was certainly more 
pleasing. 

Encouraged hy the approbation of all 
the critics, Mr. Crabbe appeared now to 
take a second lease of his poetic mine. 
The observations he had made in a popu- 
lous town and a noisy seaport, were con- 
veyed in “ The Borough, a Poem; in 
twenty-four Letters,” published in 1810; 
and ‘ Tales, in verse,’ which appeared 
in 1812. 

After an interval of more than twenty 
years, Mr. Crabbe returned to his par- 
sonage at Muston in Leicestershire, and 
again received the favourable notice of 
the Rutland family. In 1813 the present 
Duke presented him to the rectory of 
Trowbridge, and with it to the smaller 
benefice of Croxton Kerryel in Leicester- 
shire, which the indulgence of the Bishop 
enabled him to hold. To the former 
place he removed, and has from that 
time resided in the parsonage, which had 
been enlarged and made convenient by 
his predecessor the Rev. Gilbert Beres- 
ford. 

Mr. Crabbe’s last published volume 
contained ‘* Tales of the Hall,”? which 
appeared in 1819. It is said that Mr. 
Murray has for some time had another 
poem in his banids, but has not hitherto, 
in the present state of the public taste, 
ventured to proceed with a volume of 
verse, even by so popular an auttior. 

The publications of Mr. Crabbe, it has 
been recently remarked by Mr. Wilson 
Croker, ‘‘ have placed him highin the roll 
of British pocts,—though bis having 
taken a view of life too minute, too bu- 
miliating, too painful, and too just, may 
have deprived his works of so extensive, 
or at least so brilliant, a popularity as 
some of his contemporaries bave attained. 
He generally deals with the ‘short and 
simple annals of the poor ;’ but he ex- 
hibits them with such a deey knowledge 
of human nature,—with such general 
ease and simplicity, and such accurate 
force of expression, whether grave, gay, 
or pathetical, as (in the writer’s hum- 
ble judgment) no poet except Shakspeare 
has excelled.”” (Bogwell’s Johnson.) 
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Mr. Crabbe’s -only prose publications 
were a Funeral Sermon on Charles Duke 
of Rutland, 1789, preached in the chapel 
of Belvoir castle ; and an Essay on the 
Natural History of the Vale of Belvoir, 
written for the History of Leicestershire 
by Mr. Nichols, who says, under the 
parish of Muston, that ‘“* Mr. Crabbe’s 
communications in the progress of this 
laborious work are such as to entitle 
him to my warmest and most grateful 
acknowledgments.” 

Mr. Crabbe’s last illness was of very 
short duration, having been only about 
a week confined to his house. He was 
very highly esteemed by his parishioners 
—to the poor he was proverbially liberal 
—and the different denominations of 
professing Christians in the town bear 
testimony of the cathvlic spirit which 
he invariably cultivated on every occa- 
sion when their united energies were 
required to carry any benevolent pur- 
pose into effect. The principal shops in 
the town were half closed as svon as 
the melancholy event hecame generally 
known. His remains were deposited in 
a vault at the south-east corner of the 
chancel in Trowbridge church. The 
principal inhabitants in the town joined 
in the melancholy procession. A book 
has been opened at the Trowbridge bank 
to receive subscriptions for a monument 
to his memory. 

A portrait of Mr. Crabbe, drawn by 
Pickersgill, aud engraved by H. Meyer, 
was published in the New Monthly Ma- 
gazine, Jan. 1, 1816. Asketch made by 
Mr. Chantrey in 1826 has been recently 
published in lithography by Mr, Lane. 





AnprReEw BELL, D. D. 

Jan, 27. At Lindsay cottage, Chel 
tenbam, in his 80th year, the Rev. An- 
drew Bell, D. D. and LL. D, Preben- 
dary of Westminster, Master of Sher- 
born Hospital, Durham, Fellow of the 
Asiatic Society, and the Royal Society of 
Ediuburgb; the Founder of the Madras 
system of education. 

Dr. Bell was born and educated at St. 
Andrew’s, and spent some part of his 
early life in America. In 1789 he went 
to India, as a Chaplain to the Hon. 
Company 3 and whilst acting in tbat ca- 
pacity at Fort St. George, and as Mini- 
ster of St. Mary’s, Madras, he was led by 
circumstances to the formation of his 
system of Education. Having under- 
taken the superintendance of the Mili- 
tary Male Orphan Asylum, he adopted 
the plan of mutual tuition; and fostered 
its progress in that establishment until 
his return to England in 1796. After 
his return the original report was sub- 
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mitted to the authorities at home, and 
as the system promised to work so well, 
it was shortly afterwards adopted in 
England, and has since been spread over 
every civilized nation in the world. The 
establishment of ten thousand schools in 
Great Britain alune, without any legis- 
lative assistance, wherein six hundred 
thousand children are educated by vo- 
Juntary aid and charity, speaks volumes 
in his favour. Dr. Bell published seve- 
ral treatises explaining his views, one of 
the most comprehensive of which is— 
“ Mutual Tuition and Moral Discipline ; 
ora Manual of lustructions for Conduct- 
ing Schools through the Agency of the 
Scholars themselves. For the Use of 
Schools and Families. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay on the Object and Im- 
portance of the Madras System of Edu- 
cation; a brief Exposition of the Prin- 
ciples on which it is founded; and an 
Historical Sketch of its Rise, Progress, 
and Results.” The seventh edition, 1823. 

Dr. Bell was rewarded with the Mas- 
tership of Sherborn Hospital, Durham, 
conferred on him by Bp. Barrington; 
and in 1819 with a prebendal stall at 
Westminster. The evening of his pious 
and useful life was passed at Cheltenham, 
where his benevolence, and the practice 
of every social and domestic virtue, had 
gained him the affection and respect of 
every class of the community. He had 
amassed a very large fortune in India, 
which, befure his death, he distributed 
in a noble and generous manner amongst 
the principal institutions in the cities of 
Scotland. To his native city of St. An- 
drew’s, he left 10,0007. besides a sum 
of 50,0002. for the building and endow- 
ment of a new College there, 

The Committee of the National Society 
for the Education of the Poor, passed 
the following resolution at its first meet- 
ing after Dr. Beli’s decease : 

“ Resolved—That the Committee, bav- 
ing learned that it bas pleased Almighty 
God to remove from this present life the 
Reverend Dr, Bell, the Superintendant 
of the Society’s Schools, deem it in- 
cumbent upon them to pay a public 
mark of respect to the memory of a 
man who may justly be regarded as the 
Founder of a system of Education which, 
under the Divine blessing, bas been pro- 
ductive of incalculable benefits to this 
church and nation; and that, as it is 
understuod that his remains are to be 
interred in Westminster Abbey, the Se- 
cretary be directed to ascertain the day 
fixed for his interment, and communi- 
cate the same to the Committee for. the 
information of such members as may 
find it convenient to attend.’’ 

The remains of Dr. Bell arrived in 


London from Cheltenham on the I1th 
of February. Having remained for three 
days at No. 18, Berkeley-square, they 
were deposited in Westminster Abbey on 
the 14th, the funeral procession, con- 
sisting of 10 mourning-cwaches, and 26 
private carriages, left Berkeley-square at 
20 minutes after one o’clock ; among the 
carriages were those of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Earls of Shaftesbury, 
Eldon, and Amherst; the Bishops of 
Lichfield and Coventry, Bristol, Chi- 
chester, and Llandaff; Lords Kenyon 
and Wynford; the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Park; Sir James Langham; the Rev. 
Archdeacons Cambridge, Watson, &e. 

The procession entered the church by 
the West entrance. The pall bearers 
were Lord Kenyon, Walter Cooke, Esq. 
(the executor), the Rev. Spencer Phillips, 
and Cart. M’Konochie. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London were the chief mourn- 
ers, and they were followed by the Bi- 
shop of Lichfield and Coventry, Admiral 
Sir R. Stopford, Sir J. Langham, the 
Rev. Archdeacon Pott, the Rev. Drs. 
D’Oyley, Walmsley, and Allen, the Rev, 
Messrs. Lendon, Wigram, Norris, Sadler, 
Wharton, and Johnson, and Messrs. 
Maurot, Cotton, Twining, &c. 

After the prayers had been read by 
the Dean of Westminster, the coffin was 
lowered into a vault in the centre aisle of 
the nave, near the organ. 





Wo. Burney, LL.D. 


Fel. 20. At the Royal Academy, Cold 
Harbour, Gosport, in his 70th year, Wil- 
liam Burney, LL. D. 

In early life Dr. Burney established 
the Royal Academy at Gosport, which 
has flourished more than forty years, 
and many of our most distinguished Na- 
val and Military officers have been edu- 
eated under this accomplished scholar 
and worthy man, whose urbanity and 
kindness secured the esteem and regard 
of bis numerous pupils. 

Dr. Burney was the author of an ex- 
tensive Marine Dictionary, and other 
valuable works: and was accustomed to 
record a series of excellent Meteorologi- 
cal Observations. 

He had for the four last years been 
incapacitated from active exertion in his 
school: but his place is supplied by his 
son, Henry Burney, LL. D. of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, who bas assisted 
him for more than ten years. 





Mr. MunpDeEn, 


Fel. 6. In Bernard-street, Russel]l- 
square, aged 73, Joseph Shepperd Mun- 
den, the eminent comic actor. 
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Munden was the son of a poulterer in 
Brooks’s Market, Holborn, where he was 
born in the year 1758. His father died 
svon afterwards, leaving his widow with 
slender means, and Munden was thrust 
upon the world to seek bis fortune at 
twelve years of age. He was placed in 
an apothecary’s shop, but svon left it for 
an atturney’s office. He was vext ap- 
prenticed to a law-stationer'’s shop, and 
became ‘ a hackney writer:” his mas- 
ter died and was succeeded by an older 
man, of the square-toed fraternity, who 
taxed Munden with being a Macearoni 
more than a tradesman. Munden, in 
consequence, parted from his master, 
and once more returned to the office of 
a solicitor. They who remember Mun- 
den, astaid-dressing man in later years, 
may smile at bis early observance of the 
glass of fasbion. 

About this time Munden appears to 
have imbibed a taste for the stage, and 
with it an admiration of the genius of 
Garrick; indeed, be had seen more of 
Garrick’s acting than any of his contem- 
poraries in 1820, Quick and Bannister 
excepted, Acquaintance with an actor 
fed Munden’s penchant for the stage, but 
did not fill bis pocket. Both started for 
Liverpool, the actor upon an engage- 
ment, but Munden in hope of one; the 
latter engaged in the office of the Town 
Clerk, but only realized his hope in 
copying for the theatre, walking in pro- 
cessions, and bearing banners, at one 
shilling per night! At length he acted 
the first Carrier in Henry 1V. He next 
joined a company at Rochdale, which 
he svon left, and returning to Liverpool, 
smothered his dramatic passion for two 
years, when he started for Chester. He 
entered that city with his “ last shilling,” 
which he paid for admission to the thea- 
tre, little thinking of provision for the 
night. Yet Munden, in later life, was a 
prudent, parsimonious man. At the 
close of the performance he fell in with 
@ person who had been a butcher’s ap- 
prentice in Brooks’s Market, and who, 
remembering young Joseph’s antic tricks, 
gave him good cheer, and money for his 
return to London. On the road, neces- 
sity overtook him, when, meeting a War- 
wickshire militia-man, who was march- 
ing to the town at which he was billeted, 
Munden prevailed on the soldier to re- 
present him as a comrade. The trick 
told: he was ordered to the general 
mess-room, and received as one among 
the warriors; and his lively humour made 
him king of the company for the night. 
Next morning the regiment mustered, 
and Munden was teld to follow and be 
enlisted; but, as he had obtajned all he 
wished, a supper and a bed, he. left his 
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military friends to their glory, and pro- 
ceeded to London. The recital of these 
circumstances induced O'Keefe to in- 
troduce the incident in the part of Nip- 
perkin, in Sprigs of Laurel, or Rival 
Svuldiers. 

Munden again returned to the law, 
but once more emerged from it, and 
joined a company at Leatherhead, as a 
representative of old men. That theatre 
was burnt; and Munden next played at 
Windsor, with tolerable success, at half 
a guinea per week; and subsequently at 
Colnbrovk and Andover. He returned 
to London, and thence went to Canter- 
bury, in 1780, to play low comedy cha- 
racters, where he first became ** a favour- 
ite.” After other provincial engagements 
and a short trial of management at Shef- 
field, Munden appeared December 2, 
1790, (a few nights after the first ap- 
pearance of Incledon,) at Covent Garden 
Theatre as Sir Francis Gripe, in the 
Busy Body, and Jemmy Jumps in the 
Farmer; his success in which parts, after 
the impressions made by Parsons and 
Edwin, was little short of a miracle. His 
popularity now became settled. He was 
the original representative of Old Rapid, 
Caustic, Brummagem, Lazarillo (Two 
Strings to your Bow), Crack, Nipper- 
kin, Sir Abel Handy, Sir Robert Bram- 
ble, Old Dornton, &e. In 1797 and 
1798 he played at the Haymarket, but 
his summer vacations were chiefly filled 
up by engagements at the provincial 
theatres. Munden remained at Covent 
Garden Theatre till 1813, when he 
joined the Drury Lane company. Here 
he remained until May 31, 1824, when 
he took his farewell of the stage, in the 
characters of Sir Robert Bramble in the 
Poor Gentleman—Oxberry appearing for 
the last time on the same night as Cor- 
poral Foss, and Old Dozy in Past Ten 
o’clock.—Mr. Munden bas left a widow, 
son, and a daughter. His remains were 
deposited in their narrow home, at St. 
George’s church, Bloomsbury. The fu- 
neral was quite private. 

His will has been proved by the oath 
of Frances Munden, his widow, and one 
of the surviving executors, John Rigge, 
Esq. the other surviving executor hav- 
ing renounced the probate. The per- 
sonal effects are sworn under 20,0002, 
and are bequeathed, in trust, for the 
benefit of the widow and children of the 
deceased. The will is dated the 12th of 
July, 1810. There are five codicils in 
the will, and two or three trifling lega- 
cies to friends. There is also a bequest 
of 201. to his son Valentine Munden, and 
the testator gives as a reason for leaving 
him such a small sum that he had ad- 
vanced him 500/. in his lifetime.- Mr. 
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V. Munden was a second officer in one 
of the Hon. East India Company’s ships, 
and died at St. Helena about 15 years 
ago. 

He read his farewell address, thus 

reidering it strikingly ineffective, since 
his spectacles became obscured with 
tears. The leave-taking had a touch of 
real tragedy which few could withstand. 
He retired with a respectable fortune, 
and lived in genteel style in Bernard- 
street until his death. 
' Munden’s style of acting was exube- 
rant with humour. His face was all 
changeful nature: his eye glistened and 
rolled, and lit up alternately every cor- 
ner of his laughing face: he has been 
blamed for grimace, but it should be re- 
membered that many of his characters 
verged on caricature. That he could 
play comic characters chastely was am- 
ply shewn in bis Polonius; and that he 
could touch the finer feelings of our na- 
ture was exemplified in his Olid Dornton, 
in Holcroft’s affecting play of the Road 
to Ruin. 

His portrait by Shee, engraved by 
Ridley, will be found in the European 
Magazine for 1796. Prints of bim in 
his favourite characters are numberless. 





Mr. Henry LIVERSEEGE. 

Jun. 13. At Manchester, aged 29, Mr. 
Henry Liverseege, a highly gifted artist. 
"Jn the course of the last five years he 
had rapidly risen from ebseurity, in 
which be was destitute either of fortutie 
or connexions, to great reputation and 
considerable patronage. At the outset 
of his career he painted indifferent por- 
traits, at a very low price; and even 
public-house sigus, two of which yet 
hang up in Manchester, an Ostrich 
badly done, and a Saracen’s Head, which 
is well executed. His first appearance 
at the Manchester exhibition was in 
1827, when he sent three small pictures 
of Banditti, which were disposed of with 
difficulty fur a few pounds. His ‘ Re- 
cruit,” a small picture painted and sold 
within the last six months, was eagerly 
bought (at the B.itish Institution) for 
130 guineas. 

The first picture that stamped his 
talent with the public was Adam Wood- 
cock, purchased by Lord Wilton. His 
favourite subjects were from the works 
ef Shakspeare, Cervantes, Butler, and 
Seott, and as he combined great indus- 
try with great facility, and sold as fast 
ashe. painted, his native county of Lan- 
cashire could: hang an exbijbition room 
with his works, produced within the last 
four years. 

He laboured, from. early youth under 
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an organic defect in the chest; and, al- 
though it was remarked that he had im- 
proved in strength as he had received 
encouragement in his profession, his 
mortal frame was naturally disposed to 
an easly decay. 


—& 
CLERGY DECEASED. 

Dec. 25. At Felmersham Manor-house, 
co. Beds., of which he was the proprietor, 
in the 83rd year of his age, the Rev. Thomas 
Orletar Marsh, Vicar of Steventon, in the 
same county. He was born in the year 1749, 
in the same house in which he died; and 
after receiving a liberal education was in- 
tended for the Law, the profession of his 
father ; but being of a mild and unobtrusive 
disposition, he preferred the Church, in 
which, by the kindness of the late Earl of 
Upper Ossory, he obtained the Vicarage of 
Steventon, and held the same for about fifty 
years. He was most zealously attached to 
the study of Natural History, and in the 
course of his long sojourn collected exten- 
sive materials for that branch of the history 
of his native county; but it must be ob- 
seryed that his retired habits, in his latter 
years, prevented his keeping pace with the 
rapid and general. progress of the science. 
In the course of his researches he was en- 
abled to contribute some curious subjects to 
Abbots’ Flora Bedfordiensis, — Parkinson’s 
Organic Remains,— and Sowerby’s Mineral 
Conchology; he was, some years since, 
also an occasional contributor to ** The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine.” ‘The study of the He- 
brew language and Poetry attracted his par- 
ticular attention. His manuscript collec- 
tions, and the principal part of his books, 
will soon be offered to the public by Mr, 
Sotheby. In Mr. Marsh’s house the ravages 
of death have been truly awful; a few days 
after his decease died an old and faithful 
female servant; Mrs. Marsh followed on the 
Sth of January; and on the 29th of the same 
month her son also, Mr. Edward Edmund 
Ludlow, whom she had ivy her first husband. 

Jan.20. At West Wycombe, Bucks, in 
the Seth year of his age, the Rev. Isaac 
King, Vicar of that parish, and Perpetual 
Curate of Lee. He was educated at West- 
minster School, from whence he went to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, but afterwards 
removed to Trinity Hall, where he took the 
degree of LL.B. in 1801. In 1805 he was 
presented by Sir John Dashwood King to 
the Vicarage of West Wycombe and Recr 
tory of Halton, which latter living he after- 
wards resigned in favour of the Rev. Henry 
Dashwood, Mr. King was an active pro- 
moter of National and Sunday schools, and 
of the religious: societies connected with the 
established .Church., He married Hester 
Maria, youngest. daughter of Wm. Beeston 
Coytes M.D. of Ipswich, and has left:a wir 
dow and eight. children to lament his loss, 
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Jan. 22. The Rev. Richard John Hay, 
M.A. for sixteen years Minister of the Eng- 
lish Episcopal Church at Rotterdam. 

The Rev. Benjamin Richardson, Rector of 
Hungerford Farley, Somerset, to which he 
was presented in 1796 by Jos. Houlton, esq. 

Jan. 23. Aged 71, the Rev. George 
Buzton, Rector of Holford, Som. and Vicar 
of Dorney, Bucks, to both which churches 
he was presented in 1788, to the former 
by Eton College, and to the latter by Sir 
C. Palmer, Bart. J 

Aged 85, the Rev. Dr. Francis Hall, for 
many years Rector of Arboe, co. Tyrone. 

Jan. 24. At the mansion-house, Stan- 
ton, Glouc. aged 33, the Rev. Bernard 
John Ward, M.A. of Trinity college, Ox- 
ford, and Vicar of Peterchurch, co. Heref. 
first cousin to Lord Viscount Bangor. He 
was the fifth son of the late Rt. Hon. Robt. 
Ward, of Bangor Castle, co. Down, (of 
whom we gave a memoir in our last volume, 
pt. i. p. 464,) and the eldest by his second 
marriage with Louisa: Jane, 2d dau. and coh. 
of the Rev. Dr. Abraham Symes. He was 
presented to the Vicarage of Peterchureh in 
1829 by the Governors of Guy’s Hospital ; 
and having married Aug. 31, 1824, Isabella- 
Frances, youogest dau. of the late Robert 
Phillips, of Longworth, co. Hereford, esq. 
has left issue: 1. Robert, 2. Bernard-Ed- 
ward; 3. a dau. born in 1828 ; and4. ason, 
born in 1830, 

Jan. 25. Aged 73, the Rev. Butler 
Berry, Vicar of Chrishall, Essex, and of 
Foxton and Triplow, Camb. He was of 
Trin. coll. Camb. B.A. 1781, M.A. 1784; 
was instituted to Chrishall in 1787 by 
Dr. Porteus, then Bp. of London; to Trip- 
low in 1789 by Dr. Yorke, then Bp. of Ely, 
and to Foxton in 1814 by Dr. Sparke, the 
present Bishop of that see. 

Murdered in a field near his own house at 
Golden, six miles from Tipperary, the Rev. 
Irvine Whitty, Rector of that parish. He 
was the eldest son of the Rev. Johu Whitty, 
of Kilrush, and brother to the Rev. John 
Whitty, Archdeacon of Kilfenora, and to 
Major Whitty, of the 26th reg. This gen- 
tleman has fallen a victim to his perse- 
verance in enforcing his tithes, for which 
he brought 45 suits at the late sessions at 
Cashel. The verdict of the Coroner’s in- 
quest was, ‘¢ Wilful murder against persons 
as yet unknown.” Mr. Whitty’s remains 
were interred in the cathedral of Cashel, 
where the clergy of the diocese intend to 
erect a monument to his memory. He has 
eft a widow and a numerous family of chil- 
dren, 

Jan. 26, Aged 39, the Rev. James Tho- 
mas Price, Vicar of Weedon Loys, North- 
amptonsh, He was formerly Fellow of King’s 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1816, M.A. 1819; and was presented 
to his! iving by that society in 1828. He 
died from a violent bruise feceived from the 
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pommel of his saddle, in leaping, whilst 
hunting with Mr. Osbaldeston’s foxhounds. 
An inquest was holden on his body, which 
returned a verdict of ‘* Accidental Death.” 
Mr. Price was unmarried. 

At Hambledon, Bucks, the Rev. Henry 
Collorne Ridley, Rector of that parish; bro- 
ther to Sir Matthew White Ridley, Bart. 
He was the third son of Sir Matthew the 
second Baronet, by Sarah, dau. and sole 
heiress of Benjamin Colborne, of Bath, esq. 
He was of Christ church, Oxford, M.A. 
1804; and was instituted to Hambledon the 
same year. He married April 21, 1808, the 
eldest dau. of James Farrer, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields.—A funeral sermon on the 
death of Mr. Ridley was preached at Ham- 
bledon on the 12th of Feb. by the Rev. 
John Charles Williams, M.A. and has been 
published for the benefit of the fund ia aid 
of the Endowment of Lane-End Church. 

Feb. 5. Aged 32, the Rev. Henry Revell, 
eldest son of Henry Revell, esq. of Burton- 
crescent, and Round Oak, Surrey. He was 
lately one of the candidates for the lecture- 
ship of the Female Orphan Asylum, He 
had been engaged during the whole day be- 
fore his death in visiting and relieving the 
sick poor of the Somers-town district of St. 
Pancras parish, and in preaching at the In- 
stitution for the conversion of the Jews in 
Camden-town. He returned home about ten 
at night in full health and spirits, and re- 
tired to rest, but in the morning was found 
dead in bed.—An inquest returned a verdict 
of “* Died by the Visitation of God.” 

At Lindridge, Devon, aged 81, the Rev. 
John Templer, Rector of Teigngrace, and of 
Paignton with Marldon. He was the younger 
son of James Templer, esq. of Stover-house, 
who died in 1782 (and whose epitaph and 
character will be found in Polwhele’s His- 
tory of Devonshire, vol. III. p. 497.) He 
was of Trin. coll. Camb. B.A. 1774, M.A. 
1778; was instituted to Paignton in 1793 
on his own petition, and to Teigngrace in 
1827 on the death of his nephew, the Rev. 
John Templer. He became possessed of 
Lindridge-house, (of which there is a view 
in Polwhele, vol. II. p. 149) by purchase 
from the heirs of his brother, Colonel Henry 
Line Templer, who was the devisee of John 
Line, esq. who died in 1777. The Rev. 
Mr. Templer married Jane, widow of Mr. 
Line; she died without issue in1813. The 
property left by Mr. Templer is very large, 
and it is understood that the principal le- 
gatee is the son of his uephew, the Rev. 
Mr. Templer abovementioned. The remains 
of the deceased have been deposited in the 
vault at Teigngrace. In the procession were 
the carriages of the Duke of Somerset, 
Viscount Exmouth, Mr. Serjeant Praed, C. 
H. Munro, esq. &c. to the amount of thirty 
in number; the tenantry and tradesmen being 
on horseback. ‘The pall was borne by eight 
clergymen, and besides the numerous ser- 
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vants of the family, there were thirteen la- 
bourers and their wives in mourning.—The 
death of Mr. Templer’s only sister, Lady de 
Ia Pole, occurred only three days before his 

own, and has been recorded in p. 186. 

Feb. 7. At Woolwich, aged 63, the Rev. 
William Terrot, Vicar of Grindon, Durham, 
and Chaplain to the Marquis of Cleveland. 
He was of St. John’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1791, 
as eighth Senior Optime; M.A. 1806; and 
was lately Chaplain and Head Master of 
Greenwich Hospital Schools. 

Feb. 8. At Torrington, aged 76, the 
Rev. Peter Wellington Furse. He was of 
Exeter cull. Oxf. M.A. 1784. 

Feb. 9. At Haseley, Oxfordshire, aged 
73, the Rev. Charles Ballard, for nearly 
fifty years Vicar of Chalgrove with Berrick. 
He was formerly a Student of Christ church, 
where he took his degree of M A. in 1784, 
having been presented to his living in the 
year preceding. 

, el.11. At Stoke Fleming, near Dart- 
mouth, the Rev. William Manley, Rector of 
that parish. He was formerly Fellow of 
King’s coll. Camb. where he graduated B.A. 
1813, M.A. 1816, and was instituted to his 
living in 1781. 

At Reedness, Yorkshire, aged 80, the 
Rev. Henry Simpson, for fifty-seven years 
Chaplain of Whitgitt. He was the father 
of the Rev. James Simpson, M.A. of Brant- 
ingham-hall, uear South Cave. 

Feb. 12. At Wappenham, Northampton- 
shire, aged 88, the Rev. Joseph Sturges, M.A. 
He continued in the discharge of his sacred 
duties tu the last year of his long life. 

Feb. 14. At Wakefield, aged 72, the 
Rev. Thomas Rogers, M.A. Chaplain to the 
West Riding House of Correction, and for 
thirty years Evening Lecturer in the parish 
church of Wakefield. He was of Magid. 
coll. Camb. B.A. as the 8th Senior Optime 
1783, M.A. 1791; and was for several years 
Curate to the late Rev. Tiomas Robinson, 
of Leicester, His funeral was attended by 
eighteen clergymen; and a funeral sermon 
was preached on the Sunday following by the 
Rev. Mr. Sharp, the Vicar of Wakefield. 

Feb. 17. At Hertford, aged 84, the Rev. 
Thomas Nicholson ; he had been totally blind 
for twenty-one years; previously to which 
he was for twenty years Curate of St. An- 
drew’s in that town. 

At Lodsworth, Sussex, aged 76, the Rev. 
Francis Whitcomb, Rector of Stanlake, Ox- 
fordshire, and Vicar of Ferring and Lods- 
worth, Sussex. He was of Magd. coll. Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1781, B.D. 1792; and served 
the office of Proctor in 1791. He was pre- 
sented to Lodsworth in 1808 by W. S. 
Poyntz, esq.; to Ferring in 1812 by the 
Prebendary of that place in the cathedral 
church of Chichester; and to Stanlake in 
1813 by his college. 

Feb. 18, At his lodgings in Barnstaple, 
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aged 54, the Rev. Thomas Law, Rector of 
Newton Tracey, to which living he was pre- 
sented by Lord Chancellor Eldon in 1814. 


—@— 
COUNTRY DEATHS. 


Beps.—Fel. 18. At Bedford, Mrs. Wil- 
liams, mother of Thomas Williams, esq. of 
Rushden Hall, Northamptonshire. 

Berxs.—Feb. 22. At Wantage, eged 69, 
C, Hammond, esq. 

March 6. At Padworth, aged 73, Mary, 
widow of W. Stephens, esq. of Aldermas- 
ton. 

March 20. At Eton College, Frances 
Louisa, youngest dau. of the late Dr, Beck- 
with, of Norwich. 

Bucks.—Jan. 18. At Aylesbury, aged 
36, Alfred Ball, esq. B.A. late of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Feb. 29. At Aylesbury, aged 53, Louisa, 
wife of Joseph Rose, esq. 

Camsrivce.—March 11. Aged 44, Wm. 
Hustler, esq. M.A. Fellow and late Tutor 
of Jesus College, and upwards of 15 years 
Registrar of the University. He was the 
second son of Mrs. Hustler, of Bury; he 
graduated B.A. as third Wrangler, 1811, 
M.A. 1814, 

Cuester.—Lately. At Birkenhead, aged 
90, Mr. Thomas Pidgion, of the family 
resident for many years at Besford, co. 
Salop. 

Cornwatt.—Feb. 23. At Poltier House, 
near Penzance, aged 21, W. Archibald, 
youngest son of Vincent Hilton Biscoe, esq. 
of Hookwood, Surrey. 

Lately. At Penrose, in his 83d year, 
John Rodgers, esq. Recorder of Helston, 
a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant of Corn- 
wall, 

Near Portreath, Lieut. Humbly, R.N. of 
the coast blockade, a promising officer, father 
of a large family, found dead in a creek. He 
had been labouring under mental aberration, 
the effect of a wound in the head, and had 
probably thrown himself over the cliff, 

At Penzance, William, the son of John 
Armstrong, esq., of Priestlands, near Lym- 
ington. 

Dersy. — Aug. 26. 
Derby militia. 

Devon.—Jan. 28. At Exeter, aged 66, 
Samuel White, esq. a Member of the 
Chamber, and Justice of the Peace for the 
City of Exeter; a Captain and Adjutant 
in the Firsts Devon Yeomanry Cavalry. 
He was elected a Member of the Common 
Council of his native city in 1800; in the 
following year appointed High Sheriff, and 
in 1806 elected Mayor; in 1815 he became 
a Magistrate, andin 1816 he filled the Civic 
Chair a second time. 

Jan, 26. At Devonport, aged 71, Edward 
Hoxland, esq. 

Jan, 28, At Teignmouth, Captain James 


Colonel Hatton, 
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Wallace, of the Royal Navy, half brother 
to Thomas Luny, esq. ‘This venerable 
officer served under the gallant Nelson at 
the battle of Copenhagen. 

Jan. 29. . At Kingsbridge, in her 90th 
year, Mrs. Pleydell, mother of J. P. Pley- 
dell, esq. R.M. 

Feb. 16. At Torquay, Miss Anne Law, 
eldest dau. of the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. 

Feb. 19. At Exeter, Sarah, widow of uhe 
Rev. James Bowen May, Rector of St. 
Martin’s, in that city, who died in 1827. 

Feb. 20. At Plymouth, Lieut. Walter 
Lloyd, Royal Marines. 

Feb. 21. At Exeter, aged 72, Mrs. Bart- 
ett. 

At Plymouth, William Bone, esq. for- 
merly of the firm of Rodd and Bone, solici- 
tors, Devonport. 

Feb, 25. At Plymouth, aged 73, Joseph 
Fox, esq. M.D. late of Wood Cottage, 
Cornwall. 

Feb. 29. At Sidmouth, aged 88, E. B. 
Lousada, esq. 

Aged 73, Paul Treby Treby, esq. of 
Goodamoor. 

March 4. At Sidmouth, Elizabeth, eld- 
est dau. of late Jonathan Morton Pleydell, 
esy. of Wilton House, Somerset. 

March 6. At Devonport, aged 55, the 
wife of C. B. Ross, esq. Commissioner of 
Plymouth Dock-Yard, and sister to Sir G. 
Cockburn, M.P. for Plymouth. The sléeve 
of her dress having caught fire from the 
candle, the flames communicated to the 
upper parts of her dress ; she lingered about 
a week, when death put an end to her suffer- 
ings. 

March 6. At Torpoint, aged 77, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Richards, mother of Com. Rich- 
ards, R.N. aad of Mr. J. Richards, Purser 
of the Ordinary at Portsmouth. 

March 8. At Exeter, aged 48, Elizabeth, 
widow of Humphrey Lawrence, esq. of 
Whiteley House, Launceston. 

March 14. At Winslade House, Ellen 
Priscilla, fourth dau. of Henry Porter, esq. 

Dorset.—Feb.24. At Weymouth, Mrs. 
Mary Sturmey, aged 100 years and six 
months. 

Feb. 28. At Handley, Louisa, infant dan. 
of Capt. Henry Blackwood, R.N. 

March 6. Aged 64, Mr. Joseph Moore, 
of the firm of Moore and Sydenham, book- 
sellers, Poole. 

March 15. Aged 77, Mark Davis, esq. 
of Turnwood. 

Durnam.—Fel. 11. At Stubb House, 
Whytell Harrison, esq. second son of Thos. 
Harrison, esq. 

Feb. 17. Aged 74, George Robinson, 
esq. late collector of the customs at Sunder- 
land, justice of the peace, and deputy lieu- 
tenant for the county. 

Essex.—Jan. 28.. At Wormingford 
Church house, aged 86, Mre. Eliza Everard. 
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Feb. 20. At Colchester, aged 90, Mary, 
widow of J. Winnock, esq. of Great Horks- 
ley. : 

"Feb. 24, Inhis 77th year, W. Grenehill, 
esq. of Plashett House, East Ham. 

Feb. 25. At his residence, Greén Street 
House, East Ham, aged 91, W. Morley, esq. 

March 4. At Stratford-green, in his 
80th year, J. Kilner, esq. 

March 16. In her 32d year, Anne, wife 
of W. Wilson, esq. of Stanford-le- Hope. 

March 21. At West Ham, aged 86, Mr. 
Walter Ferdinando. 

At Stratford, Geo. Byfield Higden, esq. 

Guoucestersiire.—Fel. 11. At Clif- 
ton, Mr. Nathaniel Thornbury, eldest son of 
the late Rev. N. T., rector of Avening. 

Feb. 15. At Gloucester, Lucy, wife of 
the Rev, James Wetherell. 

Fel. 19. At Cirencester, Elizabeth, wi- 
dow of the Rev. T. Boys, D.D. Rector of 
Stratton. : 

Feb. 20. At Hanham, aged 20, Mary, 
only dau. of the late Thomas Palmer, esq. of 
Keynsham. 

Feb. 24. Aged 63, Cecil, widow of Edm. 
John Chamberlayne, esq. of Mongersbury. 
She was the third dau. of the Hon. and 
Rev. George Talbot, D.D. (brother to the 
first Earl Talbot) by the Hon. Anne Bou- 
verie, sister to the first Earl of Radnor, and 
was an elder sister to the late Very Rev. 
Charles Talbot, D.D., Dean of Salisbury. 
Mr. Chamberlayne died Feb. 22, 1831 (see 
our last volume, pt. i. 283). 

Fel. 26. Charlotte, wife of the Very Rev. 
Edw. Rice, D.D., Dean of Gloucester, leav- 
ing ten children to lament her loss. 

Fel. 29. Aged 72, Elizabeth, relict Of 
Dr. Graves, of Mickleton. 

Lately. At Bristol, Capt. Stephen Do- 
novan, R.N. leaving a widow. 

At Cheltenham, Mary, widow of John 
Knight, esq. of Dodington, Salop. 

At Cheltenham, aged 70, Major John 
Wm. Dawson, of the Bengal service. 

March 1. Aged 60, Mary, widow of the 
Rev. Robert Lomas, of Bristol. 

March 2. At Cheltenham, aged 67, the 
widow of Thomas Addison, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Rachel, youngest dati. 
of the late D. Bernard, esq. of Jamaica. 

March 4. At Cheltenham, aged 34, 
Henrietta, wife of the Rev. Edw. Butler, 
dau. of the late and sister to the present H. 
Skrine, esq. of Warleigh, Somerset. 

March 6. Mary, wife of Anthony Hux- 
table, esq. surgeon, Bristol. 

March 7. At Colesborne, Susan, wife of 
Henry Elwes, esq. 

March 13. At Bristol, Charles, second 
son of H. Robinson, esq. Hyde-park-place. 

Hants.—Lately. At St. Cross, Win. 
Burcher, esq. for many years a door-keeper 
at the House of Lords. 

March 1. At ‘Andover, the widow of the 
Rey. Jonathan Butler, who was nephew to 
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the celebratéd Bishop Butler, author of the 
‘* Afialogy.” 

March 2. At Milford, Frances, relict of 
J. Fielder, esq. of Lymington. 

Méarch.7. At Andover, the widow of 
Capt. J. Ball, of the 5th W. I. Regiment. 

Jane, wife of Mr. R. Eldridge, merchant, 
and member of thie corporate body of South- 
ampton. 

Marchs. Aged 54, G. R. Corfe, Esq. 
strgedn, and one of the coroners of South- 
ampton. 

March 9. At Week, near Wincliester, 
aged 83, W. Faithful, esq. 

March 10. At Ryde, Elizabeth, wife of 
the Rev. J. James, Rector of Rawmarsh, 
Yorkshire, and dau. of W. Wilberforce, esq. 

March 12. At Crofton House, Titch- 
field, Thomas Naghten, esq. 

HaAnts.—March 13. Ann, wife of the 
Rev. W. G. Brickuell, of Hartley-Wintney. 

Hounts.—Feb. 3. At Offord Cluney, in 
her 82d year, Sarah, wife of the Rev. Edw. 
Edwards, Rector of All Saints, and St. John, 
Huntingdon. 

Lancaster.—Dec. 23. At Liverpool, 
soon after his arrival from Bombay, Major 
Henry Rogers, 6th foot, in which he served 
during the whole of the Peninsular war. 

March 17. At Liverpool, aged 53, Mary, 
wife of T. W. Glenton, esq. landing sur- 
veyor of the Customs. 

LeicesTersHIRE.— March 1. At Hoby, 
in the house of her brother the Rev. H. 
Browne, aged 81, Anne, widow of Rob. Hub- 
bard, €sq. 

March 6. At Danett’s-hill, Eliz. widow 
of John Kershaw, esq. of Halifax. 

March 11. Aged 76, at Barrow-upon- 
Soar, Susannah, relict of the Rev. Wm. 
Easton, late Vicar of that place, whose death, 
less than two months before, was recorded 
in p. 91. She was the surviving dau. of the 
Rev. R. Atkinson, formerly of Lincoln, sister 
of John Atkinson, esq. formerly of Spalding, 
and aunt of Mr. Atkinson, solicitor, Peter- 
borough. 

March 17. Inhis 77th year, highly re- 
spected, Mr. John Watkinson, of Leicester. 

Lincotn.—Fel. 18. Aged 72, Richard 
Williams, esq. of Martin. 

March7. Aged 52, John May Brome- 
head, esq. solicitor and proctor, of Lincoln. 

Mippiesex. — Feb. 24. At Colney- 
hatch, the widow of R. Down, esq. banker, 
London. 

March 4. At Tottenham-green, aged 81, 
Ann, widow of B. Hooper, of Croydon, 
Surrey. 

March 18. 
Dell, esq. 

Monmovutu.—Feb. 14. Aged 60, Mrs. 
Sarah Briggs, only dau. of late Thos. Prich- 
ard, esq. merchant, of Abbey Tintern, and 
sister to W. E. Prichard, esq. of Bristol. 

Norroik. — Fel. 13. At Lakenham, 


At Barnett, aged 78, W. 
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aged 94, Hunton Jacksow, esq. formerly a 
brewer in Norwich. 

March 2. Aged 92, Ann, wife of Wm. 
Chapman, of Scole. Although 47 years old 
when she married, afd her husband only 17, 
who is still living, in his 62d year, by hith 
she had eighteen children, thirteen sons afd 
five daughters, all of whom lived to the 
age of maturity extept ote daughter, who 
died at the age of 13 years; five of the sons 
served in the army ; of the eighteen children 
there are only eight now surviving, sevén 
sons and one daughter. This remarkable 
woman seldom took more than two or three 
hours’ sleep out of the twenty-four, and was 
only a few days previous to her death rendered 
incapable of attending to her domestic duties; 
her eye was not dim, for she could see to 
thread the finest needle, and she retained her 
faculties to the latest period of her existence. 

In the house of his father-in-law Thomas 
Smyth, esq. at East Dereham, aged 45, 
Thomas Mark Dickens, esq. late Lieut.- 
Col. in the corps of Royal Engineers, eldest 
son of Major-Gen. Dickens, of the same 
corps. 

Marchs. At Harleston, in the house of 
her son-in-law T. Hunter, esq. the widow of 
T. Wilcox, esq. of Wimbledon. 

March 16. At Lexham-hall, Louisa, 
widow of F. Keppel, esq. 

March 22. At Foulsham, aged 75, J. 
Andrews Girling, esq. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE,—Feb, 16. Aged 18, 
Ellen, fourth dau. of Rich. Park, esq. of 
Flore-house. 

Oxon.—Felb. 31. At Oxford, Mr. Chas. 
Vezey, a member of Lincoln College, who 
cut his throat, it is said from dread of his 
examination, 

Lately. At Burford, in his 25th year, 
Mr. Erasmus Henry Pytt, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

March 8. At Eustone, aged 87, Elea- 
nor, widow of Nicholas Marshall, esq. and 
mother of the Rev. Edw. Marshall Hacker, 
of Iffley. 

Sator.—Lately. At Shrewsbury, aged 
77, Mr. Robert Webster, an ingeniois 
clock-maker of that town, and the inventor 
ofa ‘spinning wheel” upon an improved 
principle, one of which he presented to the 
late Queen Charlotte ; he likewise obtained 
a patent for a machine for washing linen. 
His wife, with whom he had lived for 57 
years, survived him only three weeks. 

At Ludlow, aged 77, Edward Wellings, 
esq. formerly a banker of that town; during 
40 years, his unremitted and honourable 
conduct in business raised him to opulence, 
of which he was unfortunately deprived by 
the pressure of the times in 1825. 

March 2. At Ludlow, Sarah, relict of 
Adm, James Vashon, who died in 1827 
(see the memoir of him in our vol. Xcvss, 
ii. 465). 
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Somerset.—Feb. 2. At Frome, aged 
60, Charlotte, 3d and youngest daughter of 
Wa. Everett, esq. of Horningsham, Wilts. 
aud sister to the late Thomas Everett, esq. 
of that place, and to the late Rev. William 
Everett, B.D. Vicar of Romford, Essex (see 
the memoirs of the family in our vol. c. ii. 
88.) 

Feb. 18. At Bath, Harriet-Maria, eldest 
daughter of the late Robert Longley, esq. 

Feb. 22. At Taunton, in his 50th year, 
J. Blake, esq. of Belmont, co. Galway. 

Aged 19, at Curry Mallet, James, only 
son of the Rev. James Upton, rector of 
Beercrocombe and Stocklinch. 

Feb. 28. At Bath, aged 72, Peter Still, 
esq. of Devonshire-place and Lincoln’s Inn. 

Feb. 29, Aged 15, Ellen-Maria, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. H. Helyar, Rector of Hard- 
ington. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 80, Ann, relict 
of Francis Fane, esq. uncle of John Fane, 
esq. of Wormsley, Oxon. 

At Bath, aged 76, Nicola-~Anne, widow of 
Lt.-Col. Maxwell, of Birdstowa, co. Done- 
gal, and dau. of late Dr. Law. 

At Bath, Esther, widow of Charles Bur- 
ney, esq. formerly of London, and eldest 
dau. of the late Dr. Burney, of Chelsea Col- 
lege. 

March 1. At Brislington, in her 67th 
year, Mary, relict of Herman Boerhaave 
Hodge, esq. of Beaminster, Dorset. 

March 3. At Bath, aged 87, Joseph 
Phillott, esq. senior Alderman of that city. 

March 4. At Bath, Mrs. Barbara Brown, 
aged 87, last surviving child of the late T. 
Brown, esq., of Camfield Place, Herts. 

March 17. At Bath, aged 83, Edward 
Markland, esq. formerly of Leeds. 

Starrorp,—Feb. 15. At Lichfield, in 
her 70th year, Elizabeth, widow of the Ven. 
Charles Buckeridge, D.D. Archdeacon of 
Coventry, who died in 1827. 

Surrotk.—Jan. 20. At Yoxford, aged 
71, Harriot, widow of John Jacob Whit- 
tington, esq. 

Fel.5. Aged 82, Edward Burkitt, esq., 
Sudbury. 

Surrey.— March 2. At Wimbledon, 
aged 85, Robert Wright, esq. the last male 
descendant of an ancient family, of Santon 
Downhan, Suffolk. 

March 4, At Putney Park, aged 73, the 
widow of John Larpent, esq. of Sheen. 

Marchs. At Putney, Lieut. G. P. Eyre, 
R.N. fourth son of the late Rev. Heary 
Eyre, Rector of Langford, Wilts. 

March 10. At Upper Tooting, aged 74, 
Mary, relict of G. Field, esq. late of Croy- 
don. Me 

March 11. At Croydon, aged 80, Mr. 
D. Garraway. 

Sussex.—Feb. . . At Worthing, aged 
53, Emily-Charlotte, wife of Charles George 
Beauclerk, of St. Leonard’s Lodge, Her- 
sham. She was the 2d dau. of Wm. Ogil- 
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vie, esq. by Emilia-Mary Duchess dow. of 
Leinster, and dau. of Chas. 2d Duke of Rich- 
mond : she was married April 29, 1799, and 
has left a numerous family. 

Feb. 15. At Brighton, Lady Sophia 
Lumley, sister to the Earl of Scarborough : 
she was the third and youngest dau. of Ri- 
chard 4th and late Earl, by Barbara, sister 
and heiress of Sir George Saville, Bart. 

Feb, 24. At Hastings, in his 18th year, 
Robert Mantell, third son of Samuel Dick, 
esq. after a lingering illness. 

Feb. 28. At Beckley, aged 53, H. Munn, 


esq. 

Tieb. 29. At Hastings, aged 56, Matilda, 
relict of G. Pringle, esq. of Stoke Newing- 
ton. 

Lately. At Chichester, aged 40, Lieut. 
William Mitten, R.N. 

At Worthing, Dr. John White, R.N. 

Witts.—Feb. 24. Aged 80, Dr. Spence, 
of Salisbury. 

March 9. Aged 71, Elizabeth, wife of 
Daniel Young, esq. of Cowbridge, near 
Malmesbury. 

March 11. Aged 77, Mrs. Stiles, of De- 
vizes, relict of Capt. Stiles, R. N. 

Worcester.—Fel. 19. Aged 78, Fran- 
ces, widow of Charles Lingham, esq. 

York.—Feb. 13. At his seat, Esholt- 
hall, aged 77, Joshua Crompton, esq. 

Feb. 16. At Worlaby, Wm. Hesledine, 
esq. in his 50th year. 

Feb. 20. Aged 64, Frances, relict of the 
Rev. Samuel Knight, M.A. Vicar of Halifax, 
and the mother of the Rev. Wm. Knight, 
M.A. Incumbent Minister of St. James’s, 
Hull. 

Feb. 23. By a fall from his horse, John 
Booth, esq. of Saltfleetby. 

Lately. The celebrated jockey, Buckle. 
Fifty years’ experience proved him to be the 
best rider ever known. His last race was at 
the close of the Houghton Meeting, 1831, 
when he took his leave of the turf. 

March 8. At Scarbro’, aged 63, Mar- 
garet, relict of John Hall, esq. 

Marchi0. At Richmond, aged 72, John 
Lawson, esq. M.D. late of York. 

March 12. At Hotham, aged 90, Eliz. 
relict of the Rev. James Stillingfleet, Rec- 
tor of that parish. 

March 16. At Whitby, aged 87, the 
widow of Joseph Barker, esq. 

March 18. At Cottingham, aged 47, 
Mary, wife of Joseph Shepherd, esq. 

March 22. At Hull, aged 70, Gardiner 
Egginton, esq. 

Wates. — Lately. At his residence at 
Swansea, John Popkin, esq. late of Talygarn, 
Glamorganshire, aged 88; author of ** Ob- 
servations on the coming of the Son of God 
to reign on the Earth for a thousand years,” 
and numerous religious publications in 
Welsh and English. 

At Tregit, Carmarthenshire, aged 64, 
Elizabeth, widow of John Wim. Hughes, 
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esq. and sole heiress of late Richard Gwynney 
esq. of Taliaris. 

Feb. 18. Aged 47, Wm. Alford Grif- 
fiths, esq. late of the 23d reg. Royal Welsh 
Fusileers, in which he served upwards of 30 
years. 

Guernsey.—Jan. 31. Aged 63, Anna 
Maria, wife of John Jacob, esq. formerly of 
Feversham, and the Historian of Guernsey 
(see p. 140.) She was the only dau. of 
the late George Le Grand, of Canterbury, 
esq. by Miss Haywood, his second wife. 
Four sons and four daughters survive to 
mourn the loss of a kind and affectionate 
mother. 

Asroab.—Dec. 11, at Rome, where he 
had resided many years in high esteem with 
both natives and foreigners, Jas. Irvine, esq. 

Jan. 19. At Madrid, Don Emanuel 
G. Salmon, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Jan. 20. At Orleans, aged 38, J. L. 
Bennet, esq., eldest son of the Rev. J. L. 
Bennett, of Staines. 

Feb. 3. At Rotterdam, aged 24, Eliza, 
wife of Jas. M‘Pherson, esq., and fourth dau. 
of Alex. Ferrier, esq., British Consul there. 

Feb. 5. At Voorbourg, near the Hague, 
Louisa, relict of A. J. Gevers Leuven, esq., 
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only dau. of J. O. Parker, esq. formerly of 
Chelmsford. 

Feb. 9. At the Chateau of Cirey, the 
Abbé Montesquieu, one of the resigned 
peers, and member of the French Academy. 

Feb. 18. At Montreua, near Vevey, 
aged 73, Lady Frances Compton, aunt to 
the Marquis of Northampton. She was the 
only dau. of Spencer, eighth Earl of North- 
ampton, by his first wife, Jane, daughter of 
Henry Lawson, esq. 

Lately. Mr. Stephen Girard, of Phila- 
delphia. After a number of munificent 
legacies to various useful Institutions, and 
to individuals, he has bequeathed two mil- 
lions of dollars for a College in Philadelphia, 
for the residence and accommodation of at 
least 300 scholars, and the requisite teachers, 
One passage in the will is as follows :—*< I 
enjoin and require that no ecclesiastic, mis- 
sionary, or minister of any sect whatsoever, 
shall ever hold or exercise any station or 
duty whatever in the said College; nor shall 
any such person ever be admitted for any 
purpose, or as a visitor, within the premises 
appropriated to the purposes of the said 
College.” 











BILL OF MORTALITY, from Feb. 22 to March 27, 1832. 








Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 243 |50and 60322 
Males - 1247 e504 Males - 1392 } 2006 S 5 and 10 101 | 60 and 70360 
Females - 1277 Females- 1514 £ 10 and 20 106 ' 70 and 80 223 

Whereof have died under two yeare old 621 3 < 20 and 30 214] 80and 90104 
ios} 30 and 40 295 | 90 and 100 15 
40 and 50 301 § 108 1 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated till March 28, 














Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

a «& a @ a « es & is & s. ad. 

59 O 34 4 21 2 84 10 34 7 S65 

PRICE OF HOPS, March 26. 

Kent Bags .....0..0000 4i. 10s. to 6/. 15s. | Farnham(seconds)...... 7/. 108. to 9. Os. 
NE indisacise wee 44. 48. to 5l. 58.1 Kent Pockets ..... .cocce 4/. 18s. to 8/. Os. 
WR aksdicanenaceneen Ol. Os. to Ol. 05. | Sussex. ..occcrcocccccccccee 44. 108. to 5! 16s. 
Farnham (fine)...... 91. Os. to 121. Os. | Essex ..s.seccsccerseeeesee 44. 195. to 71. Os, 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, March 26. 
Smithfield, Hay 2/. 151. to 4/. 4s. Straw 1/. 10s. to 2l.0s. Clover 3/. 15s. to 51. 15s. 6d. 


SMITHFIELD, March 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 





4d. to 4s. Od. | Lamb...........e0.00se0e08 OS. Od. to Os. Od 

4d. to 4s. 10d. Head of Cattle at Market, March 26: 

6d. to 5s. 4d. | eee - 2,623 Calves 70 
Pork. .ccccccoscccccccecre 58 2d. to 58. 2d. Sheep and Lambs 16,160 Pigs 120 


COAL MARKET, March 26.—Best Wallsends, 19s. Od. to 22s, Od. per ton. Other 
sorts from 15s. 6d. to 19s. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 48s, 0d. Yellow Russia, 45s. Od. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 62s. Mottled 68s, Curd, 72s,—-CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 
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From February 26 to March 25, 1832, Loth inclusive, 


Fahrenheit’s Therm, 
{32 ¢ is ; 
ais £1 s eal 
= °.s 30) 
éx\es|7 |xz 











Beh.) ° | ° ) 
26 | 37 | 43 

@7 | 37.| 39 pa 
28 | 34 | 37 | 37 | 
29 | 86 | 40 | 36 

M.1 | 39 | 43 | 42 
2| 45 | 47 | 39 
3} 39 | 44] 41 
4 | 47 | 49 | 45 
5 | 44] 49 | 35 
6| 42] 45] 41 
7 | 40! 42! 39 
8 | 34 | 40 | 36 
9 | 39 | 47 | 38 
10 | 81 | 45 | 33 
11 | 83 | 41 | 38 














Fahbrenheit’s Therm. 

















-— A (3 2 : 3 : | 
| Weather. || °? = E 8 ea 
| oic ~ 1 
‘Barom. d= ssi2 Ee ‘wa 
jin. pts. Mer} ° | ° ° lin. pts 
|| 30, 15)cloudy | 12 | 41 | 45 | 37 |} 80, 00 
» 10.da. 13 | 39 | 47 | 42 || 29, 84 
917 \do. 14 | 46|51/|40 |} , 40 
» 16 do. | 18 | 42 | 44 | 38 || » 50\do. do. 
» 26\do. 16 | 40 | 46 | 50 ||, 78|cloudy 
» 30'do, and rain |. 17 | 52 | 54) 41 || 5 40\windy &rain 
» 28\do. do. 18 | 47 | 51 | 42 || ~— 5 5O0/do. do. 
29, 90;\do. || 19 | 45 | 52 | 47 H » 77\cloudy 
, 83 fair | 20 | 46 | 52 | 50 ||, 43/fair & windy 
» 50 rain 21 | 53 | 56 | 51 || 30, Odjcloudy 
» 88 do. | @2 | 58 | 56 | 49 ||, 11\do. & fai¢ 
» 58 cloudy || 23 | 53 | 55 | 40 || 29, gsido. & rain 
|; 80, 05) fair [foggy | 24 | 41} 46 | 39 ||  , 90\do. & snow 
» 82\cloudy and || 95 | 42 | 49 | 39 || 30, 11)fair & windy 
> 10\do. do. i i 
| | 





DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 


From Fel-ruary 27, to March 27, 1832, both inclusive. 
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91 90§/———|———| 1 
1903, Upeel eee! 1 


South Sea Stock, March 7, 92.—Old South Sea Stock, Feb. 28, 814. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker; Bank-buildings 
late Ricuarpson, Gooptuck, and Co. 


2 
2 
———_—| 3 1 dis.| — 
2 
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j} laalés le les) ele.! | | 2 ms 
zing CR LE CECE BS Ok eeisd] 8 S| 
SigS/ 55/88 |$Sist 28 s2sess) A ise 
Sia) ee) eS Smee “SF ames sesg gs ies) 
97 195 3} 482k §/905 (903 90 893100163 195 | 1 dis. -—— 
98/196 |83¢ 382g $904 |90§ 90 8931003 16g 2 2 disj——| 
29/196 \ea4 382 §190§ ‘903 892 90) 100§ 16g 195 | 1 dis. —— 
1/1954,834 332% 4\—— 904 90 89%|100§ 165 —_—'|—_—— 
2— 82% $903 \——/897904/100g 16% |1954)! dis. par, 
ae 82g 390% —90 4 16g ——|. I dis. |——| 
5| | 823 « —— 90} 4—_- | 2 1 dis | 
Rens 83 23913 ——yog 31——-——— 1 2 dis 
— i922 —903 4———" _ I dis. |—, 
* aa s2¢ 3——-—_99 § —-—~- —_ , 803! 
9 j 82% 3 — 9n§ i—_—_—_- 1 dis — 
vs rn 183% — 903 1——————}_ 1 dis. |—— 
273 \834 —o91 3 —_—— _ldis. |—| 
“oe 83g 4———o91§ } ——_Idis. |\—— 
14,-— 834 ¢——_——914 1———--—— || 2 1 dis.| 
= iss$ §3——_——-91_ 4 <n tne 1 dis. |——| 
non 83g #—|—_|91  4—————_}_ 2 dis. | 
17—————83§_ 4] — 914903 ——— | 
19 —, 83g 3—,——_ 90} 1————| 21 dis.|——| 
= ee \88§ $————91 903| —— —— 2 4 dis.|——, 
Se 
29,—— 838 ————91 903 —_—|——|— — 4 2 dis.|——| 
@3\— \88§ + §i————|91 $90 1 @ dis. | 
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